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PIONEER 
BUILDERS OF 
VALVEIN- HEAD 
MOTOR CARS 


SIXES 


PIONEER 
BUILDERS OF 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
MOTOR CARS 


Exclusively 


ANNUVASEME NT 


The public wants Buick Sixes —so many of them that we shall build nothing else in 1916 


More enduring than chrome vanadium steel, more wonder- 
ful than the finest workmanship, is the idea that can domi- 
nate an industry. 


In this day, when more Buicks are being built than ever 
before, it is interesting to remember that the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Buick, the Valvein-Head Motor, has 
existed as an idea for twenty-five years and been built into 
Buick cars for thirteen years. 


From 1903 to 1907 the Buick Valve-in-Head was a two- 
cylinder engine. From 1908 to 1914 four cylinders domi- 
nated the field and the Buick Valve-in-Head Four dominated 
other types. The Buick Valvein-Head Six was first put on 
the market in1913. Fours were also continued—but the 
Valvein-Head Six had stirred the imagination of the car- 
buying public. The demand from the start out-paced the 
production. 


This demand has become so overwhelming that now—for 
1916—the Four gives way to Sixes. Two chassis, both 
Sixes, with roadster, touring car, coupé, sedan bodies. The 
Six has been made standard because in the Six the Valve-in- 
Head idea has its greatest opportunity for service. Also 


since the first appearance of the Buick Six there has arisen 
an insistent demand for smaller Buick Sixes. 


The Six is a natural, logical, efficient form for the Valve-in- 
Head type. Never before has the Valve-in-Head idea had 
such adequate materialization. 


This year the Buick factory is arranged for Sixes exclusively. 
The production will be large. Demand necessitates a steady 
stream of Buick trains leaving the factory during the season. 


And the Power, Economy, Dependability and Comfort of 
1916 Buick Sixes justify this demand more than ever. Study 
the specifications and you'll see why: 


HORSE POW ER— Built regularly in 45 and 55 horse power, Six- 
CyLINDER VALVE-IN-HEAD motor with two size chassis. WHEEL 
BASE—115 and 130 inches). REAR AXLES— Genuine full float- 
ing, with spiral bevel gear drive. REAR SPRINGS— Buick special 
cantilever. BODY— Full stream line, exceptionally roomy for both 
passengers and driver. One-man top with clear vision side curtains, 
which remain attached and fold neatly in top when not in use. 
WINDSHIELD —Two-piece rain vision and ventilating. LEFT 
HAND DRIVE and center control. Quick demountable rims. 
UPHOLSTERING — Fine quality, genuine leather, luxuriously trim- 
med over curled hair and deep coil springs. Handsomely painted and 
finished. Furnished complete, even to the smallest detail. 


PRICES —F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Roadsters and Touring Cars, $950 to $1485 - Coupés and Inside Drive Sedans, $1350 to $1875 


Catalogue and detailed specifications furnished on request. Samples on exhibition in all principal cities. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPAQMY 


Deliveries immediately 


FLINT, MiCHiGcaAas 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








This isan exact reproduction of our Model D 45, Six-Cylinder, 5 Passenger, Buick Car—price 
$985. Regardless of the car you buy or price you pay, nowhere can you get greater value. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


X THEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
\ Y expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
Tue JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
sixth of September to avoid missing the next issue. We 
cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Sub- 
scribers Should always use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 


NEw York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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“That’s My Last Film” 




















THIS 


MONTH'S BEAUTIFUL COVER: “THE SANDMAN” 


ROM time immemorial the mythical person who makes children sleepy has been known as “ The Sandman”—the subject of this month’s beautiful cover, painted 
by Jessie Willcox Smith, who has caught and reflected the idea perfectly, to our way of thinking. Believing that copies of this cover will be in demand for framing, 
we are prepared to furnish duplicate copies, in all the original colors, but without any lettering on the front, and with no advertisement on the back. We have had 
a limited edition so printed, and while they last a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of fifteen cents, or two copies for twenty-five cents. 
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PRACTICALLY every summer dress is a tub dress where 


Ivory Soap is used. No matter what its material—linen, 
silk, lace, delicately colored fabrics; no matter what its trim- 
ming —embroidery, insertion, ribbons—it comes from the 
wash as charming as when fresh from the hands of the 
seamstress. 


The reason? Ivory Soap 1s free from the harsh ingredients 
which are so injurious to fine fabrics. It contains only the 
choicest, mildest materials of which soap can be made. 
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selves talking of women. It was very 
quiet in the club; the great Thanks- 
giving game had carried all the world off to 
the football field, with blue and crimson rib- 
bons at buttonholes, and they sat deserted 
at the bow-window table—Cartwright, the 
novelist; Randall Fitch, the big, slow broker; 
Stanchon, the wise and grizzled physician; 
and a fourth man, younger than the others. 
“Tt happened ten—twelve years ago, here 
in New York,” said Cartwright. ‘‘ None of 
vou but the doctor was living here then.”’ He 
shot a white, frothing stream from the siphon 
into his glass, wet his lips, and went on: “I'll 
call the woman Mrs. Smith. I met her 
through my sister, who was interested in 
some charity with her and took a great liking 
to her. She was a handsome woman and as 
good a talker as I’veever met. She had two 
nice little girls and was a good housekeeper 
and always dressed well; in fact a good, high- 
grade specimen of the all-around American 
woman. She’d been married nine years; the 
oldest girl was about eight, a nice child. 
“Smith himself I never cared much for, but 
[respected him thoroughly. Hewasquitea 
little older than she—a_ big, good-looking 
fellow, but very silent. He did his work well, I imagine—he 
was a lawyer—and made a good living, and collected old 
brasses and copper; the house was fullof them. I always 
wondered why on earth she married him, for they hadn’t a 
taste in common that I could ever find out. Minnie—my 
sister—said that he was much attached to his wife and very 
happy with her; and, by George! he ought to have been, for 
she was certainly a good wife to him.” 


Bits: they knew it they found them- 


“THERE was only one thing I ever heard her nag about, 

and that was his habit of being late for things. He wasa 
deliberate sort of fellow and rather haughty in his heavy way, 
and he didn’t mind keeping people waiting a bit. Well, we 
were dining out together and going to the theater, and my 
sister and I called for them and had to wait about fifteen 
minutes while Smith finished dressing. I opened the carriage 
door as I heard the house door slam, and got out to let her in. 
And I heard the end of her sentence: ‘ and I tell you very 
frankly I cannot stand any more of it. If this happens again 
it will be the last time.’ He grumbled something about his 
collar studs and said ten minutes wouldn’t kill anybody, 
and they saw me, and we all got in. Mrs. Smith was more 
elaborate in her apologies than was necessary at all; it was 
quite embarrassing, the way she dissected him, smiling all 
the time in that uncomfortable way they can, you know. Of 
course we thought no more about it.” 

He took a long drink and wiped his mouth carefully. 
“Well, sir, one week from that night my sister came home 
all upset, and told me that Mrs. Smith had left her husband 
definitely and taken her children abroad to live. ‘What’s the 
matter?’ I asked. ‘They were giving a dinner and he was 
late,’ said she. ‘That’s every single reason in the world!’ 
Then I remembered what I had overheard, and I knew that 
it was all over; she would never change. And she didn’t.” 

He paused a while. ‘‘There was no scandal, no fuss 
whatever. He let her get a separation. She went abroad 
the day after the dinner—seems incredible, after getting on 
with him for nine years, doesn’t 
it? Minnie told me he sent her 
money regularly, and she banked 
it all for the children, and sup- 
ported them and herself giving 
music lessons in Geneva. She 
brought them up beautifully and 
married them very well over 
there. Minnie told me that the 
day of the wedding—the last 
one—she sent word that he was 
to send no more money. He 
seemed to get along well enough — 
took a bachelor apartment and 
moved his brasses there; got 





rather sulky and taciturn, but I 
have an idea he would have as he 
goton, anyhow. Minnie tried to 
patch it up, but I always told her 
It wouldn’t do.”’ He finished his 
glas . ‘Well, what do you make 
of it?” he asked. 


“XTERVES,’ said Fitch shortly. 
N “Well, then, why didn’t 


she have the nerves before nine 
years?” Cartwright persisted. 
Nobody spoke, and the writer 
went on: ‘‘My sister says that 
she was as contented and busy 
as possible—refused entirely to 
discuss the matter. They were 


better apart, was all she’d say.” 

_ it does seem strange after 
nine years,’ Fitch grudgingly 
admitted. 

~ Uhat’s what I say,” the fourth 
man agreed softly. 

Nobody knew who he was. 
When they had found them- 
Selyc s seated about the small 
table in the club’s quietest bow 
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“Only the Woman That Spanked Him Can Teach Him Now,” Said Doctor Stanchon 


window he was with them, and each of the three had vaguely 
supposed him to be a friend of one of the others. 

“*T’ll tell you what I think,” said Cartwright slowly. “‘ You 
know those silly cartoons in all the comic papers—the wife 
off to the polls and the man at home minding the baby ?— 
wife at the club and ‘hubby’ washing the dishes?” 

“Tnfernal rot !’’ muttered Fitch. 

“‘Of course it’s infernal rot. We couldn’t manage the baby 
and we'd probably be eating off paper dishes. But that’s not 
my point; what I’m getting at is that, like most cartoons, 
those particular ones are highly symbolic. They don’t mean 
what they say, but they mean something else, something the 
artist didn’t understand himself probably. They mean that 
there’s something the women have always done that the men 
have got to begin to do now. It isn’t babies nor dishes, but 
it’s quite as revolutionary.” 

Doctor Stanchon leaned over and watched Cartwright 
narrowly. “‘ I wonder what you’re going to say !”” he muttered. 


“(\H, IT’S very simple, doctor,” said Cartwright; ‘I mean 
that we’ve got to use a great deal of tact. That’s all.” 
“You’ve hit it!’’ Stanchon’s jovelike rumble shook the 
glasses. ‘‘You’ve hit it, Cartwright!’’ The doctor took 
from a Russian-leather case one of the great black cigars he 
forbade his patients, and clipped the end meditatively. 
“‘Strange, how we got on this subject,” he said, twisting the 
cigar relishingly a moment before he lit it. His voice had 
sunk to the peculiar, characteristic timbre that meant, to 
his friends, an interesting story. ‘‘It just happens,” he went 
on, puffing behind the match his neighbor quickly offered, 
‘that I know of a case so similar to the one you got us talk- 
ing about, Cartwright, that they’re almost identical—only 
this one is more unbelievable, really. It seems absurd to say 
it, but I honestly believe that the couple I’m going to tell 
you about are riding to a fall, and all because—all because 
that man won’t Heavens, it’s too absurd to speak of !” 
“Oh, come, doctor, that’s not fair!’’ they protested. 








“Look Here, You Know, Twelve Miles a Day Wouldn’t Hurt You, Old Man! 
We Want to Do Some Football, Too, You Know” 
(Page 3) 
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But the doctor only smiled and shook his 
head. Cartwright had seen him cast a swift 
glance toward the baffling, familiar, yet 
unknown man opposite. Was it possible he 
wasn’t thedoctor’sfriend,then? Cartwright 
himself had a vague impression that Randall 
Fitch didn’t know the man, and another im- 
pression, equally vague, of having seen him 
somewhere with a bandage tied about his 
head. Where could it have been? ‘‘I must 
have seen him once, anyway,” he thought; 
“but who the deuce is he?”’ 

“Go on, Stanchon, go on!”’ Fitch bullied. 
“We shan’t let you off now.” 

“‘Call them ‘Jones,’’’ suggested the other 
man with his pleasant smile. 


NSTANTLY the doctor yielded to it. 

“ Allright, I will,” he said; ‘they don’t live 
here,anyway. They live ina little suburban 
set outside one of our larger cities. I’ve not 
known them long as a couple. I attended 
Mr.—Mr. Jones’s father in his last illness, 
and I saw Jones and his two brothers quite 
a little. They were devoted sons and par- 
ticularly charming, I thought, with their 
mother. Jones was the youngest; the other 
two were married at the time; no, he was, 
too—just married. He must have been about thirty, a fine, 
pushing young fellow, sure to make his way; a little obsti- 
nate and argumentative, but then, women don’t mind that, 
and I wasn’t surprised to hear (from the mother) that his wife 
was a sweet, attractive little creature who adored him. 

“We had a friend in common—a woman you all know, by 
the way—whom I’ve known very well for years, a great 
friend of my daughter’s. They—the Joneses—had to go 
on to—er—the city on business some years later for a long 
stay, too long to leave the children that had come along by 
now; and so they took a little place out of town and settled 
down to commuting, and I began to hear about them from 
my young friend—er—Elizabeth. Then Mrs. Jones came to 
consult me about a bit of neuritis and I saw how charming 
she was, a plump little pigeon of a woman, full of her babies 
and her husband and her sweet peas and her little electric 
runabout—a nice, a thoroughly nice type. Country’s full of 
’em, thank a kind Providence !”’ 

They all saw her and smiled appreciatively. 

“Well, the next thing was that Jones strained his wrist and 
looked me up, naturally enough. I had the wrist put ina 
rubber bandage at the office, and while my nurse was doing 
it I had a little talk with him. It struck me that he wasn’t 
quite so well set up as when we'd first met eight or nine years 
before, and didn’t look so prosperous as he had; and yet I 
had got the idea from—from my friend Elizabeth—that he 
was doing very well. He came in again in two or three days, 
and while I was having a look at the wrist, I noticed—the 
way you will—that two spots or stains that I’d seen on his 
coat cuff were still there. Of course it was a nonsensical sort 
of thing to notice, but I just happened to. He didn’t talk 
as much as I remembered those boys did at the time of their 
father’s illness; generally speaking, the edge was off him one 
way or another. 

“*How about a little vacation, eh?’ I suggested. ‘Of 
course you don’t need it now, but why not take it before you 
do, just for luck!’ He gave me the usual formula; and I 
gave him a little talk about golf, 
and he got off. Just after he left 
I turned to my nurse— Miss Jes- 
sop was with me then; remark- 
able woman!—and I said: ‘I 
wonder why I suggested golf to 
that fellow and not tennis.’ 
‘Humph!’ says Jessop. ‘That’s 
no tennis type, doctor.’ ‘No?’ 
says I. ‘Why not, pray? He’s 
not much over forty.’ ‘That’s 
nothing to do with it, doctor,’ 
says she; ‘a man that needs a 
haircut and his clothes pressed 
as badly as he does doesn’t play 
tennis; you can take my word 
for it!” Remarkable woman— 
Jessop!” 


i HERE’S nothing like ten- 
nis,” said the fourth man 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,” Stanchon went on, 
puffing out a great, white ring, 
“‘T got an impression, you see, 
and so I can’t say I was surprised 
when our friend—er—Elizabeth 
began scolding me about little 
Mrs. Jones’s neuritis, which 
didn’t improve quite quickly 
enough for her. ‘My dear,’ said 
I, ‘your pretty little friend has 
something on her mind; that’s 
what’s the matter with her arm, 
if you want to know. And, like 
most suburbanites with two chil- 
dren, she doesn’t take exercise 
enough. Make her ride with 
you, why don’t you?’ ‘She 
doesn’t ride,’ said Elizabeth. 
‘Well, dance, then,’ I said; ‘any- 
thing to open her pores and get 






















































































































































































her to breathing.’ ‘She doesn’t dance,’ said she. 
“What does she do, then?’ I asked. ‘She sits at 
home with her husband,’ said she. ‘ Well, well,’ said 
I; ‘and you a neighbor! But, of course, when 
people are happy together *She’s not happy 
at all,’ said Elizabeth; ‘and I’m awfully worried 
about her, if you want to know.’ 

“Well, this Elizabeth of ours did what only 
women can do to each other: she took that dis- 
contented little wife in hand and made her over 
apparently. I don’t know how she convinced her, 
but it was a gay little set out there and they got 
her on the tennis court and on a horse and on the 
ballroom floor; and when I saw her less than a 
year later I swear you'd hardly have known her; 
she was taller and slimmer and harder and—oh, 
independent and good-natured. No neuritis, of 
course. 

“<T’m glad to see you’ve got that husband of 
yours outdoors,’ I said to her. ‘I tried to, but he 
wouldn’t hear to it.” ‘You certainly didn’t sup- 
pose a mere wife could succeed where you failed, 
did you, doctor?’ says she. ‘Aha!’ says I to my- 
self, ‘so that’s the case, is it?’ and I pitched in to 
Madam Bet—er—Elizabeth. ‘Look here, my 
dear,’ said I, ‘where’s Jones tonight?’ ‘Oh, he 
doesn’t go out at all,’ she said: ‘he’s as bad as—as 
my husband.’ ‘He’s younger than your husband,’ 
said I. ‘Don’t carry your cure too far, my dear.’ 











mo" see,’ the doctor began again thought- 
fully after a pause, ‘‘ marriage is like any other 
pathological condition: it doesn’t stand still; it gets 
better or it gets worse. To harness two animals 
together doesn’t necessarily make a team of 
them.” All three of his listeners looked away from 
each other. Only Cartwright stared eagerly at the 
doctor, with fingers that itched for his notebook. 
“*Oh, well,’’ he sighed, ‘‘there’s no good going 
into any more details. They just began to pull 
apart, the Joneses did, and for once I had no blame 
for the lady. I say ‘for once,’ because I have the 
reputation these days of laying most of these fail- 
ures to Eve’s door and excusing Adam. But there 
was nothing queer about little Mrs. Jones. She 
was just a normal, healthy young woman, who’d 
never had much acquaintance nor chance at a 
good time, and saw that chance lessening every 
year if she buried herself at home with a husband 
who didn’t care for acquaintances apparently and 
found his good time in his work. Nothing criminal 
there, you see; only a sort of blind side; that’s all. 
“Well, to cut it short, what I should have sup- 
posed impossible happened. Women will rush in, 
you know, where doctors fear to tread; and my 
Madam Elizabeth actually had it out with Jones 
and told him he was making a fool of himself. She 
regularly rowed him, I understand, and he had the 
sense to see that he was heading wrong and began 
to look at things a little from somebody else’s point 
of view—a difficult feat for one of his family, she 
told me; it seems they’re a pigheaded lot, the— 
er—the Joneses. And he went 
about with his wife a little 


“Not ever, do you mean?” Cartwright asked 
curiously 

‘‘Oh, no, of course not,’’ the doctor answered 
impatiently; ‘“‘but not enough, Elizabeth says. 
He happened to say that all this going to dentists 
was ridiculous, that he’d never been above three 
times in ten years; and his wife said that that was 
disgraceful and that everybody should go once a 
year at least to have them cleaned and Oh, 
confound it, it’s too idiotic!”’ 

‘Both quite mad, if you ask me,” said Fitch 
heavily. 

‘Not at all, they’re both nice people. She’s 
neither flighty nor selfish nor neurasthenic, and 
he’s an uncommonly able man, the men say.” 

‘‘He must be,”’ the fourth man threw in bitterly; 
““hy Godfrey, he must be!”’ 

‘““That’s just it,’’ the doctor said slowly. ‘“‘That’s 
the pity of it. You see, it’s got to be a sort of fixed 
idea with her now.” 

‘‘She must know confounded little about man- 
agin’ a man,” Fitch grumbled. ‘“‘Why doesn’t she 
get around him, for heaven’s sake? I don’t sup- 
pose she insists on his boardin’ with the dentist, 
does she? And a woman that couldn’t jolly him 
into goin’ once—well, she’s not on her job, if you 
ask me.” 

“There’ssomething in that, of course,” said Cart- 
wright musingly; ‘don’t you think so, doctor?” 

‘“‘T don’t agree with you at all,” the younger man 
flared out; ‘‘not at all, Mr. Cartwright.” 

‘““Why not?” Stanchon inquired interestedly. 

“Because when it’s come to the point that a 
woman has to ‘get around’ a man to make him 
keep his teeth clean it’s high time she quit the job 
altogether in my opinion!’’ He spoke sharply, 
and, pouring out a glass of hissing Seltzer, drained 
it at one gulp. 

“There you are!” cried the doctor, bringing his 
hand down on the table so that the glass rang. 
““You’ve put the point I was coming to, Mr.— 
Mr. i 

‘“My name’s Turkington,”’ said the man. 

“Oh, yes,” thought Cartwright; ‘‘Turkington 
the tennis man, of course! He had a handkerchief 
tied around his head; that’s what I remembered.” 








se Ww Mr. Turkington,”’ pursued the doctor, 

‘*you’ve hit the nail on the head; and quite 
natural, too, for you’re a younger man than the rest 
of us, and the women have educated you. Don’t 
you see, Cartwright,” he went on, turning uncon- 
sciously from Fitch, ‘‘that there’s the great change 
in the women? It’s nothing so silly as voting or 
not voting, babies or no babies; nothing like the 
stuff they rant about. It’s much deeper. I made 
the same proposition to—to Elizabeth. ‘Couldn’t 
she just get him to do what she wants?’ said I. ‘I 
don’t know how it is you do it, but after all, since 
Eve ——’ She flew out at me like a wildcat! 
‘Eve!’ she cried; ‘no, thank you, doctor. It did 
Eve’s reputation a lot of good, didn’t it, that time 





went on: “They weren’t exactly bride and bride- 
groom, you know. It’s more like friends than, I 
suppose, in most cases. You can’t blame a woman 
for not perching on your chair like a sweet little 
canary bird and wheedling you into—into brush- 
ing your teeth! Good heavens!” 

‘Just so,” said Stanchon. ‘‘That was her point. 
I firmly believe that women aren’t going to do 
that any more. Not that they ever wanted to, 
probably; not that they weren’t always more or 
less humiliated by doing it—decent women, I 
mean, able women. But now they’ve got more 
public opinion behind them than they ever had 
before.”’ 

“Vou mean their opinion, don’t you?” Randall 
Fitch suggested sourly. 

“That is public opinion, Ranny, my boy,”’ said 
Stanchon. 


‘f. pushed their chairs away from the table. 
It was nearly dark, and they were alone in 
the club. 

“Well,” said the novelist, “‘what’s going to 
happen next?” 

“That’s what Bet—Elizabeth asked me,’ the 
doctor said. ‘I can only repeat what I told her. 
‘The rule unfortunately is very simple,’ said I: 
‘Look about you for a jolly, well-set-up man, not 
too old, who is fond of society and sports, well- 
dressed, good-natured, used to women, and fond 
enough of them to want to please them, not argu- 
mentative #2 

“You sound like an expert on handwriting,” 
Cartwright interrupted. 

“*And,’”? Stanchon pursued placidly through 
Fitch’s loud laughter, ‘‘‘one thing more,’ I said: 
‘If there’s anyone about that fills the bill so far, 
see if he has exceptionally fine teeth; if he has I 
shouldn’t wonder if that happened next.’” 

‘“Humph! You're no fool,’ growled Randall 
Fitch. 

“‘Vou’re a cheerful prophet,” said Turkington, 
throwing a fresh cigar into the ash receiver. ‘‘ By 
George! it’s nearly six; can I take anybody up- 
town? I’m going as far as Ninetieth.” 

“T’m no prophet; I’m only analienist,” the doc- 
tor answered, no less seriously that he smiled a 
little cynically; ‘‘the thing’s a recipe, a chemical 
combination. If there were no laws things would 
be worse than they are, believe me, my young 
friend! If you really don’t mind,” he added, 
moving out with the little group, ‘“‘ you cou/d drop 
me at Fifty-eighth. My car’s being painted.” 

“Glad to,” said Turkington briefly. ‘‘Good 
night, Cartwright; glad to have seen you, Fitch. 
This way, doctor.” 

The big, smooth-running car stopped, caught in 
a mesh of uptown traffic, and the younger man, 
who had sat in silence, turned and faced his guest. 

“That—that little Mrs. Jones, now,” he began, 
“you don’t blame her, doctor? It’s—it must be 
pretty hard for her, you know.” 








“Oh, I know,”’ Stanchon broke in impatiently. 
“‘he’d never speak to him again, of course. = 
I’ll wager he’d open his eyes.” ut 

*“Would—would Mrs. Jones ever spea! 


ass. a eae - 4 to him 
again?” said Turkington in a low tone. 
“Certainly she wouldn’t,” the doctor a¢ 
a7 9 igreed 
promptly. ‘But he’d have been her bes; friend 
It’s only my idea, of course; but I know Jones’s 


type; I’ve seen ’em before. Of course jj would 

have to be someone that knew Jones pretiy wel] 
““And Mrs. Jones,” the other man added. 
“And Mrs. Jones, of course. And he'd be 

friend of Jones’s 44 ? 
““Or of Mrs. Jones,” said the other m:; 





“Or of Mrs. Jones,” the doctor agreed. Tent 
that Fifty-eighth? No; Fifty-fifth. You tive y 
town, Mr. Turkington?”’ P 

“I’m spending the night with my sister: | live 


out in Westchester,” said Mr. Turkingtoi a little 

absently. ‘‘ Here we are, I think. It’s bee; a great 

pleasure to meet you, Doctor Stanchon; [’v¢« heard 

you spoken of very often. Betty Girard —_» 
“Oh, you know Mrs. Elizabeth Girard?” 
‘*Ves, indeed, she’s a neighbor of mine.” 
‘*Ah!”’ said the doctor. 


IS host got out politely and stood at the door 

of the car. The light fell on the dui! silk of 
his necktie and the smooth lines of his shapely 
paddock coat. “I’ve been—I’ve been much inter. 
ested in the conversation this afternoon,” said 
Turkington. 

‘J noticed you seemed interested in Mrs. Jones.” 
said the doctor. ‘ 

“Yes—in Mrs. Jones—I was,” replied the other 
**And you really think that if a man ——” ; 

“T really think so,” said Doctor Stanchon, “] 
think it might be all the more effective if, as yoy 
mentioned, he liked Mrs. Jones.” 

“T was only thinking,’ Turkington said slowly 
staring at the headlights of the car, ‘that it might 
be a little awkward—in the place where they both 
lived fe 

“Undoubtedly,” Stanchon assented heartily 
“it probably would; but surely it would be more 
awkward in the end, if things went on?” 

Turkington drew a long breath. ‘‘ You're quite 
right—as always,”’ he said with his delightful, 
flashing smile. ‘‘I—I hope someone will take a 
shot at Jones.” 

“T hope so too,” said the doctor gravely. 
““There comes my daughter, Mr. Turkington. [ll 
turn in with her. Good night and thank you.” 

“Thank you,” said the younger man; “for rid- 
ing up with me, I mean. Good night,” and he 
stepped into the car. 

The doctor joined his daughter and they 
mounted the steps of their house. ‘ 

“What beautiful teeth that man had, father,” 
said she. 

“Fine teeth, indeed,” he agreed. 
‘‘T simply adore white teeth in a man!” said she. 
‘Most women do, my dear,” 
said Doctor Stanchon thought- 





” 





and she was so grateful for it 
(women don’t really like to 
go their own way alone) that 
she gave way a bit on her side 
and cut down her dancing; 
and our good friend Elizabeth 
asked for my blessing, and 
got it.” 

““So everything was all 
right,’’ said the fourth man, 
rather eagerly, it seemed, his 
eyes keenly on the doctor’s 
strong, weary face. 

“‘That’s the whole point of 
the story,’ Stanchon an- 
swered briefly; ‘‘it wasn’t. It 
all went to pot.” 

“What!” Cartwright cried. 
“You don’t say so! For 
heaven’s sake, why?”’ 

‘*That’s what I’m ashamed 
to tell you,” said the doctor 
with a whimsical smile; ‘‘ you 
won’t believe it.” 

‘*Oh, come on!”’ blustered 
Randall Fitch. ‘‘Come on, 
now, Stanchon, that won't do! 
You can’t stop now!” 

‘‘We-ell,” said the big, 
grizzled man finally, ‘‘it was 
just this: the man wouldn’t 
brush his teeth.” 

They stared at him, incred- 
ulous. 

““He—he wouldn’t brush 
his teeth?’ Cartwright re- 
peated helplessly. 

“He wouldn’t brush his 
teeth,’’ Stanchon affirmed. 





ANDALL FITCH made 

an inarticulate sound in 

his throat and hastily reached 
for the siphon. 

‘*Of course there was some- 

thing else,’’ the fourth man 

said brusquely; “they weren’t 
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fully. 

At dinner he said little, and 
the patient butler was forced 
to remind him more than 
once of the dish at his elbow. 
Afterward, alone in the library 
over his coffee, he twisted his 
cigar uncertainly about, shook 
his head, reached for the tel- 
ephone and called for Mrs. 
Walter Girard. 

“But, of course! Come 
over now,” Betty’s voice re- 
plied over the wire. ‘I’m all 
alone. Walter’s at a directors’ 
meeting and I was going to 
bed with a novel. It’s been 
one of my tired-of-New-York 
days.”’ 

Twenty minutes later he 
sat opposite her in her little 
sitting room full of flowering 
Chinese lilies in bowls and 
studies for pictures on the 
dull gold walls. 

‘Betty, child,’ the doctor 
said contritely, settling down 
in comfort to fresh coffee be- 
fore her little birch fire, ‘‘I’ve 
been a fool—a meddling old 
fool. And I’m afraid.” 


~*HE listened, chin in hand, 
to his recital; then pursed 
her lips. ‘‘Oh, my dear,” she 
groaned. ‘‘Turkey’ of all 
men! Why, it’s ‘Turkey’ 
that ——”’ 

“T know,” he admitted mis- 
erably. ‘‘I felt it somehow in 
the motor with Turkington, 
and then—well, I let go all 
the same. I felt that there 
was just a chance. Is Turk- 
ington married too?” 

‘‘Um,” she nodded, ‘‘ very 





happy—weren’t fitted for 
each other. Of course, there 
was more than that.” 








THE BATHING HOUR AT BEETLEBURGH-BY-THE’SEA: BY HARRISON CADY 


much so, my poor dear. Jess 
Turkington’s hard as nails and 
took‘ Turkey,’ I’m sure, for his 
money. It’s all nonsense, of 








“Elizabeth says not,” 
Stanchon replied. ‘‘It had 
worked well enough up to then. He’d gone prac- 
tically all the distance, but he balked just at the 
wire, so to speak. He got irritable, as I under- 
stand it, and at the tailor and the dentist he drew 
the line. ‘He looks really mussy, you know— 
tumbled and mussy,’ our friend Elizabeth told me. 
‘Of course it gets on his wife’s nerves. And it’s so 
little to do!’”’ 

‘“‘T quite agree with her,’’ Cartwright blurted 
disgustedly. 

‘“‘Fellow’s a fool,”’ said the man opposite. The 
sudden irritability of his tone, so different from his 
previous tactful, pleasant manner, struck them all. 

“Ves,” Stahchon agreed slowly; ‘“‘he is a fool. 
It doesn’t seem possible, but it’s a deadlock. You 
see, from her point of view, she’s borne about as 
much probably as your Mrs. Smith, Cart (you 
must remember she hadn’t Mrs. Smith’s brains or 
resources in herself); and, Jones being so much 
more flexible than your Smith, as he proved by his 
willingness to see light when our mutual friend ap- 
proached him first, his wife has a right, in a way, 
to expect a little more from him. But he won't 
brush his teeth.” 






she ‘‘ got him to do it’? Why not say Delilah, and 
be done with it? Would you do it?’ she shot at me. 
‘Do you think it’s dignified?’”’ 

They murmured inaudibly. 

‘“And I don’t mind telling you that, so far as I 
was concerned, she made her point,” the doctor 
added. ‘I’m not sure I do think it’s dignified. 
‘Any woman will go on her knees,’ she told me, ‘to 
make a child brush his teeth. But a man—no! If 
he can’t see what he stands to lose ——’”’ 

“‘T guess that’s so,’’ mused the writer; 
day’s gone by.” 

‘But, hang it! if she loved him enough —— 
Randall Fitch’s voice was thick. 

They shook their heads. 
‘°Twon’t do, Ranny. 
warned the doctor; 

instance.” 

“Vou see,’ Cartwright began meditatively, 
‘“‘they’d been married nine or ten years—I think 
you said?” to the doctor. 

Turkington nodded affirmation. ‘‘Ten,”’ said he. 

Cartwright glanced quickly at him, but no one 
else seemed struck by the remark, and the novelist 


“that 


?Tisn’t good enough,” 
“if he loved her enough, for 


> 


Stanchon shrugged his big shoulders. ‘‘ Blame?” 
he said. ‘‘I’m nearly sixty, man, and I’ve done 
blaming. It’s a pity Jones is such a fool, that’s 
all. She’s a sweet little woman, not bad at all, 
and really fond of him at bottom; I don’t say ‘in 
love,’ I say ‘fond of him.’”’ 

“T see. ‘Fond of him,’’’ repeated Turkington. 

“‘She’s not what you’d call a heavyweight in 
any sense,’’ Stanchon went on. ‘‘She’s no—no 
searcher for experiences. But—she may get 
them, for all that. She’ll never get burned, but 
she may get singed, poor child!”’ 

‘But what—who could stop it?” the other 
demanded impatiently; ‘‘getting singed, as you 
call it.” 

“Tl tell you, Mr.—er—Turkington,” the doc- 
tor said, pursing his lips with a characteristic ges- 
ture, ‘‘what I think. Jones isn’t a woman’s man 
at all, of course. The cleverest woman I know has 
tried her hand at him and failed. In my opinion 
the only hope for that man would be to have some 
man go at him like a Dutch uncle.” 

‘“‘Some man!” cried the other aghast. ‘‘ Why, 
heavens above, doctor, there’s not a man ? 





(Page 4) 


course; but—oh, why will Bob 

Fellowes be such a fool about 
his teeth. I’m sure Phyllis really loves him at 
bottom. If only he’d realize that he’s just throw- 
ing everything away, and would Couldn't 
you have - ad 

“I? My dear girl! I’ve been asked to tell men 
strange things in my time, but to tell a man that 
he must brush his teeth in order to keep his wife’s 
love—really, there are limits even to an alienist’s 
powers!” 

“‘T suppose so, dear Doctor Dick,” she admitted. 
‘You poor thing! But from ‘Turkey’! How: yuld 
you have thought he’d take it?” 

**T don’t know,”’ he said miserably. ‘‘Oh, Betty, 
it’s a meddling business, ours! Couldn’t you 
now 2 

“Thank you! I’ve done all I could, and | can 
tell you, Dick, I shouldn’t have done that if 
hadn’t felt in a way responsible. I was so sorry for 
poor little Phyl; she was so pleased with so little, 
and I thought, when Bob saw her so jolly and such 
a good little sport and making friends so fas and 
all, he’d realize that all he had to do was to play 
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OBERT CARLE looked not only 
perplexed but worried as he jerke d 
the telephone receiver from its 
hook and crisply gave a number to the 


ay 





Wily 


Yj ( > 
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operator. ‘Hullo, May, is that you?” 


: : : f ae 
he called a minute later in answer to his é. 4" 


sister’s familiar drawling tones. ‘‘Say, S 
have you heard from mother lately ?”’ oe 5 
“Mother? Er—yes, I have.” > 
Something about the reply caused the frown between the 
man’s brows to deepen. ° ‘‘ Well, you don’t think she isn’t 
that is, of course she must be all right—in her mind, May?”’ 
A laugh that was almost a sob came to his ears. “ Poor 
dear! Did she write to you too? What was it she told you? 
The man’s face cleared. The laugh was distinctly reassur- 
ing. ‘She didn’t tell me anything. It’s what she asked me to 
tell her. May, listen! She asked me to tell her in a few, 
simple words just how baseball and football are played; and 
she says to be sure and not forget to put in what a touch- 
down is, and what a fan is—not the lace-and-feather kind 
that ladies carry, but the kind that ball players like. And 
she wants to know if you always have to be a quarter back 


and a half back before you can ‘be a full back. Now w hat do 


you think of that? She hasn’t lost her mind, has she? 

Again the laugh that was almost a sob came across the 
wires. ‘‘No, no, dear; not a bit of it. Don’t let that trouble 
you fora minute. But she isn’t happy.” 

“Not happy! Mother!’’ There was no mistaking the 
emphasis. “‘ You don’t mean Ned’s wife isn’t good to her?” 

“No, no, Bob! She’s too good to her, I should judge. You 
see, I had a letter myself from mother this morning, and I 
really think one of us ought to run up there. It’s out of the 
question for me, with baby. Come over this evening and 
hee ar my letter. Something will have to be done.” 

“All right; I'll come.” And the telephone receiver 
snapped on to its hook with a jerk. 


HAT evening Robert Carle lost no time in seeking his 

sister. Up to six months before, his mother had been a 
member of his own household, the adored pivot around 
which revolved everything and everybody. The sudden 
death of his wife and daughter in a railroad accident had 
brought a tragic ending to all this, however. The home was 
broken up and the little mother sent to live with Edward, 
the other married son, in a neighboring state. May, to 
whom Robert was now hastening, had been the only other 
child, and her home was in a tiny apartment affording not 
Nearly the number of comforts and luxuries that were to be 
found in Edward’s roomy old mansion. So it was to Edward's 
that the little mother had been sent with every confidence 
that she would be happy there. And now Robert 





Car ywned. Mother unhappy! 

. heaven’s sake, May, what does it all mean?’’ he 
demanded with characteristic abruptness when he greeted 
his r five minutes later. 

_ “| don’t know; but I can guess—from her letter. Read 
lor self,”” she answered a little tremulously. 
> in eager hand he reached for the letter and dropped 
Into low chair by the table. The letter ran: 

M ir Daughter: I am sitting up here in my room alone. They 
won me sit downstairs much. The rooms are cooler there, and 
_they'i: afraid I'll take cold. I tell them I like the cool, and that I 
coul ar a shawl anyway. But they seem worried and of course 
I don’! want to insist. 

Ned and Marion have gone to some club meeting and the girls and 
Joe are ata party. I didn’t see them when they left. I’m sorry, for 
the ¢ both had new dresses on and I wanted to see them. I went 
Out into the hall several times to watch, but they must have slipped 
away without my noticing. They always tiptoe by my door. Marion 
them to. They are dear girls. Julia grows prettier every day, 
and |) 


‘rothy couldn’t be any prettier if she tried. They are very 
800d to me and keep asking me all the time if their noise bothers me. 
Itell them I like it, but I can’t seem to make them understand. 





sis “Had a Good 1 ook at Them. 


They Looked so Good I Wanted to Hug Every Mother r’s Son of Them” 








Joe is a nice boy too—only I don’t see much of him. 
also, when he doesn’t forget it. I’m always so glad when he does 
forget—though, of course, I wouldn’t say so to Marion, when she’s 
so good to me and tries so hard to make me comfortable. 

Yesterday Joe had a lot of boys here, and they were having such 
a good time downstairs. It made me think of the days when I had 
my boys—the dear old days when they were little at home. I got 
to thinking and thinking, and finally it seemed as if I just had to 
go down and see those boys. I was all alone. Marion and the girls 
had gone toaconcert. I was going, but when the time came it was 
too cold, Marion said, for them to dare to take me. So I had to stay 
at home. I did want to go to that concert. Helen Harris was going 
to sing, and I used to know her when she was a little girl. And you 
know she’s so famous now. Besides, I see so few people that I used 
to know. It didn’t seem a bit too cold to me, and I went to the door 
three times just to find out. But they thought it was, and of course 
I didn’t like to say much when they are so good to me. 


He tiptoes, 


W! LL, about the boys. Where was I? Oh, I know, I was just 
wanting to go down to see them. Well, I went. I went down 
the stairs—just as still! For a minute they didn’t see me, and I had 
a good look at them. They looked so good I wanted to hug every 
mother’s son of them. Then suddenly Joe sawme. Dear boy! He 
stopped right straight in the middle of a laugh and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, 
grandma, I’m so sorry! Did we wake you up? You see, I thought 
you’d gone with the rest. We'll quit right away.” 

And they did. In spite of anything I could say, they just wouldn’t 
go on with their games. And even when I went upstairs so they 
would do it, they didn’t. I hadn’t but just got upstairs before I saw 
them through the hall window slipping out the side gate, Joe in the 
lead, and, if you’ll believe it, actually walking tiptoe too. I went 
back to my room and cried. It seemed so quiet, and I did miss those 
boys so! I did so love to hear them laugh. 

I don’t mean to cry, ever. But someway I’ve done it quite a lot 
lately—just thinking, you know. There are so many of us that 
that aren’t here any more. Now don’t worry, child. I ought not to 
have written that anyway—about crying. I didn’t realize how it 
would look until after it was down. Then I tried to rub it out. But 
it wouldn’t rub, so I had to let it stay. But I’m not sick, dear. Don’t 
worry about that. I’m real well. I am lazy, though. I don’t doa 
thing from morning till night, only a little knitting. Marion won’t 
let me. She’s so afraid I’ll overdo and get sick. And sometimes I 
get so tired of naps and quiet things! Of course I wouldn’t want to 
say anything, they’re all so good to me. Besides, Marion is so busy 


herself. She’s going to read a paper before her woman’s club next 
week. She wrote it herself and I know it’s fine. I don’t mean that 


I’ve heard it. I haven’t. I asked her to read it to me, but she hasn’t 
had time yet. I’m afraid she thinks I wouldn’t understand it any- 
way. It’s about a man whose name is Ibsen and another whose 
name I can’t spell, but it sounds something like a sneeze. 


Ae that makes me think. I wonder if you couldn’t tell me some- 
thing about them, and about a Mr. Shaw too. He writes plays, 
I think, and some other things. Of course I am old-fashioned. I 
know that. And of course it’s natural that they shouldn’t think I’d 
understand the new things and new ways. And of course they can’t 
enjoy talking to me about things I don’t know about. That’s why I 
thought maybe if I could find out about them, that they—well, that 
they would enjoy talking to me. It isn’t as if I didn’t use to know 
things, you see. I could talk Scott and Dickens and even Browning 
with the best of them once. So Iam sure I could learn about these 
new ones, if you could help. Could you, do you think? 

If you can, there are quite a lot of other things besides the books 
and writers—things the girls and Joe are interested in. Probably 
Joe’s you wouldn’t know about, but you might about the girls’. 
There’s Dorothy—she paints, you know. And she’s had a lot to say 
lately about that new kind of pictures. I’ve forgotten the name, but 
I saw a picture of one in a magazine the other day. It’s full of little 
squares, and looks for all the world like my old patchwork quilts, 
(Page 5) 





only not nearly so orderly and pretty. 
But Dorothy seems to like them, so I 
want to know something about them. 
Then there’s the dances. I can’t re- 
member but two—the tango and the fox 
trot. I must confess that the last one 
doesn’t sound exactly ladylike, but of 
course it is, or Marion wouldn’t let 
them dance it. Joe said something 
about it’s being like the minuet, but he 
looked so roguish I’m inclined to think 
he was teasing me. I want to know 
about these—not to dance them, of 
course (though I did use to dance the 
lancers very well, if I do say it as 
shouldn’t), but to know what they are 
when the girls are talking about them. 
There! Dear me, what a letter I’ve 
written! But I always did love to write, 
and of course, now, alone so much, I don’t mind how much time I 
spend writing letters. I hope you are all well, and will write soon. 
Love to all, MOTHER. 


“Well?’’ Robert Carle folded the letter and held it out to 
his sister. 

“Don’t you see?’’ she asked. 

“No,” he admitted, ‘‘except that something’s 

“Wrong! I should say there was.”’ 

“But, May, they seem good to her. 

““Good! They’re too good; that’s what’s the matter. All 
her life mother has been active and full of happy plans for 
others; and it hurts her to be put on a shelf like this.”’ 

““Mother—on a shelf! Why, May, you speak as if they 
were neglecting her.” 


s wrong.’ 


” 


H, NO, they aren’t neglecting her. On the contrary 

they’ re taking most excellent care of her. They've rolled 
her in pink cotton and put her carefully away on the closet 
shelf; and they’ve shut the door to keep out the draft too. 
But—don’t you see, dear?—mother wants to feel the ‘draft.’ 
She wants to feel the breeziness of the everyday life. Mother 
isn’t so very old, and she doesn’t feel as old as she is. She 
loves Ned and every member of his family, and she wants to 
know about everything that interests them. But they shut 
her out. They set her quite one side as if she and her opinions 
were absolutely of no consequence. And she’s hurt and 
lonesome. She thinks they’ve shut her out because they 
believe she ‘wouldn’t understand.’ So she’s determined she 
will understand. That’s why she’s asked us to tell her all 
about the fox trot and baseball, and the man whose name 
sounds like a sneeze. She wants —— 

““Of course she does, and she shall have it too,’ 
rupted Robert with an emphatic gesture. 
her down off that shelf! 

“But—how?” 

“‘T don’t know. Maybe I can tell when I get there. I’m 
going up of course.’”’ He pulled out his watch and got to his 
feet alertly. ‘‘I’ve got to be in New York day after tomor- 
row. I'll go around by way of Ned’s and spend tomorrow 
night there. I’ll wire in the morning.” 

“But what—how are you going to do it—fix things, I 
mean?’’ demanded May, a little breathless at the brisk way 
in which these resolute masculine hands were taking up and 
shaping her timid, half-formed plans. 


inter- 
‘We've got to get 
It’s got to be stopped.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 55 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE LAND OF CONTENT,” 


XIV 


What is there of promise, gentle reader, in a house set on a 
hill? What is there of foreboding in a pine-arched driveway ? 
What is there of regret and sadness in an old garden? What 
is there, patient reader, in the tenantless shell of an old home 
that spells Romance? Can it be the ghost of old loves, the 
echo of old songs, the scent of flowers long fallen to dust? None 
will deny that Romance lives and beckons all of us. It is 
ever here, always with us, a bright shadow of things that were 
and are to be. It lingers in the old, is newborn in the new. You 
will find it in the joy of life, the strength of battle, the message 
of eye toeye. And in the lover’s touch—oh, surely you will find 
it there! For it is eternal youth—Romance! 


OWARD the far southern border of an old state there 

is a house set ona hill. Its upper windows look out on 

a long, distant valley, where spring comes early with 
its nesting birds and gleams of dogwood; where summer 
lingers, reluctant to depart only when she has set flaunting 
banners of gold and scarlet on every hilltop, spread a regal 
carpet through every valley, and scattered a kingly largess 
of gold over every field. 

There is a road through the valley, weed-grown where it 
was once well traveled by carriages bound toand from that 
old house on the hill. Now the house is unsought, forgotten, 
an empty shell of its former self—here and there a window 
broken, a shutter hanging, a chimney ragged, a bit of carved 
railing gone. But out of the long ago, with each recurring 
spring, stray symbols from its old garden, a legacy of hands 
long still, come daffodils, and white poet flowers, lilacs, white 
and pink and red of other shrubs, crowding up to the very 
threshold of the house, caressing its old sides, 
peeping in at the windows, nestling close to the 
stone steps, here and there lapping over the grass- 
grown paths. 

Out of the long ago, too, came the spirit of a 
girl who sat on the lowest of the stone steps on an 
April morning. With her youth, her beauty, her 
sweet wistfulness, she might have been an image 
of spring herself pictured against the background 
of that old, decaying house; her lap was full of 
blossoms, and three or four small puppies were 
crawling about on the border of her skirt. 


RIVEN by restlessness she had wandered far 

that morning, watching the nest-building 
birds in the old garden, seeking forget-me-nots 
down by the brook, finding again that favorite, 
secret place on a sunny bank where spring spread 
a carpet of scented violets. Burgeoning life was 
everywhere that morning; even in the old house 
a negro voice was singing, as if there, too, this 
wellspring of joy must burst forth. Yet in her 
wandering, it seemed, the girl had not found her 
share of joy. Listlessly she had come back to 
the sun-warmed steps, glad of the companionship 
of the little dogs. She gathered them up to her 
lap, where they rolled helplessly about until they 
got their bearings, then tumbled down again to 
their romp in the grass. The mother dog watched 
their descent or desertion; then she came closer 
and rested her head on the girl’s knee, to look up 
at her with adoring, beseeching eyes. Carey patted 
the soft brown and white, spoke the dog’s name, 
was curiously comforted. 

Comforted? Was she in need, then, of comfort ? 
This was home, her own Millwood, to which she 
had fled astoarefuge. It wasnearly a month now 
since the evening when she had seen herself as with 
the eyes of Mrs. Boyne and the rest of Hilton, 
nearly a month since the dawn when she had crept 
out of Mr. Ward’s house to hide herself and her 
shame at what she believed he must think her. 
It had been easy enough, that flight of hers. A 
few gold pieces remained, the prettiest ones. She 


of buying a ticket had been to lay her all on the 

shelf in front of the ticket seller. She had learned 

enough to know that Mr. Williamson, if not also Mr. Ward 
and dear Kate, would goat once to the station; so she bought 
her ticket first to New York, and at New York to Washington. 
That was the effective means of her escaping their pursuit, 
as she had foreseen. 

Not once had she thought of returning. Her second flight, 
so she believed, had forever closed the door of that other life. 
It seemed to her, back here at Millwood, that the months in 
Hilton had encompassed all of life. Life was over. There were 
still days to be gone through, when she must do the best she 
could to breathe and eat and sleep and—forget! She had 
lived, and she had been telling herself, these last days, that it 
should be enough. She had known—what she had known; 
that ought to satisfy her. Yet so unreal was her satisfaction 
that she could wander through the big, shabby rooms of the 
old house, seek out all her beloved corners on the plantation, 
gather the spring blossoms, loiter in sunshine or cool shadow 
with a favorite book and the dogs—and still ache with sad- 
ness and longing. 

It had been so today. She had wandered through the poor 
old overgrown garden to note the day’s growth since yester- 
day, and after all it was only another day, another weary, 
pointless day. She lifted her face to watch the flight of a 
bird toward the box hedge of the garden; its nest was there. 
Her eyes stung; was it from the light or because tears were 
near? She bent down, rested her cheek on the dog’s head. 


Pe Neg ad came up to her from the woods below, fitfully 
at first, then more clearly—a sound as of the purring of 
some monstrous animal or the beat of a gigantic pulse. As it 
drew nearer a scantily clad little darky ran in through what 
had once been the gateway of the place, tore across the open 
space in front of the house with arms and legs flying and an 
expression as if the Evil One himself were pursuing... In 
another moment a large, dark shape had glided between the 
ruined gateposts, the pulsing sound increased. 

“Can you tell me’’—a voice began; then, ‘‘ By the Lord 
Harry!’ cried Williamson, and sprang out of the car to 
come with great strides toward the figure on the steps. 

‘ — stood up, flowers and puppies tumbling together from 
er lap. 





nen Carey Came to lown 
A Phantasy (A Phantasy 


ee) 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


“Carey! Carey! Carey!” he said over and over, as if 
the mere saying of her name were enough to express every- 
thing. 

She held out both hands and laughed a little. 

He kept saying ‘‘Carey, Carey, Carey’’ until its foolish- 
ness seemed to occur to him, or perhaps until the touch of her 
hands in his steadied him. Then he asked: ‘Carey, why did 
you run away?” 

She shook her head and tried to withdraw her hands. 

‘Were we so cruel to you? Did we disappoint you so? 
Carey, did I—did J have anything to do with it? Did you 
run away from me?” 

Now she looked at him. 
amazement. 

“Was it because I frightened you? Did you run away 
because I told you—that afternoon ze 

“T had forgotten that,’ she whispered. Then, when she 
saw in his face that he understood what her forgetting sig- 
nified, she cried: ‘‘Oh, Bob! Dear Bob!”’ 

“You didn’t mean that !’’ he said, bending closer to her. 
“You couldn’t mean you had forgotten that I love you!”’ 

“No, no! I didn’t mean it!’’ 

The very kindness of her quick denial convinced him of its 
truth as nothing else could have. He bent down and pressed 
her hands to his face. Presently he dropped them and stood 
up. ‘Allright, my dear,” he said, and tried to smile at her. 
“It’s all right. I understand.” 

‘Ah, Bob, I don’t want to hurt you! I do love you!” 

_He laughed ruefully. ‘‘Yes; you ‘do love’ me, Carey! 
Never mind, dear; don’t let it grieve that tender heart of 


“You?’’ she repeated as if in 








Being Something You Wish Were ‘Irue) 


“THE COLONEL’S EXPERIMENT,” ETC. 


But suddenly Carey sat down on the steps and hid her 
face on her knees, ‘‘Oh!’’ she cried; “you don’t believe it 


Bob! You don’t think he believes it, do you? N«- Kate) 
He doesn’t think I am—what she said, does he?’’ 
“She said— Kate? What on earth are you tryin. to say 

’ 


Carey?” He sat down beside her. ‘‘Dear, tell me. 
So it all came out—how Mrs. Boyne had accusc:! her of 
unspeakable things; how understanding came to her in one 
dreadful moment—and shame lest he and Kate and My 
Ward should have believed that of her too; how she realized 
what she had done, innocent though it had been, in journey. 
ing alone at night to the house of strangers, uninvited; hoy 
she felt herself out of place, a waif, and ashamed, «ashamed! 
How she had not dared to face them with her new knowledge 
and her shame; how she had written the little note to Kate 
and taken her gold coins and stolen out of the house. . 
He heard the tale all through, helped her by questions 
encouraged her by denials and reassurances; then, when it 
was all told, he rose again. ‘‘So!”’ he said. “The widow 
Boyne! That was it!” 
“Oh, do you think he does believe 
““No! No, my dear, I don’t think he does believe. I most 
certainly don’t think he does. And now—I have something 
to do, haven't I? Good-by, my dear! Oh, Carey !” 


XV 


T WAS twilight when Ward found his way to the old house 
on the hill, and drove hiscar between the ruined gateposts, 
The daffodils in the grass looked pale in the fading light; 

the little dogs and the birds had gone to sleep; but there was 
one who was not sleeping. She was standing in 
the doorway like a sweet, white ghost of long ago; 
but when he stepped down from the motor, took 
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His Love Was 
Beside Him. 
He Had 
Forgotten His 
Treasures, 
His Millions, 








off his cap, and looked up at her, she moved for- 
ward to meet him. 

“*Carey!” he said in a low tone she had never 
heard before. ‘‘Carey!’’ 

Throughthe dusk he sawthe hands pressed over 
her heart, the black hair, the eyes of that clear, 







DRAWN BY 
had learned much since the day when her method W. B. KING 


yours. I wouldn't have it hurt you for a moment.” He 
looked about him—at the poor old shell of a house, at the 
overgrown garden, at the wide space that had been a lawn 
and was now dotted with bluets and patches of daffodils. 

She could think of nothing to say to him, of no way of 
telling how glad she was to see him—because she knew how 
little that could satisfy him. 


RESENTLY she drew a deep breath. Then, ‘ Well,’’ he 

said, ‘‘I must go.’ That stirred her to something of her 
old self. ‘‘Oh! Oh, how rude I’ve been! What would Aunt 
Crishy say? Why, Bob, dear, nobody could come to Millwood 
and not be—entertained! Oh! You must stay a 

“Dear little girl!’’ he said, his voice trembling somewhat. 
“I’m not going to stay now. I have something else to do 
first; something more important.” 

“Why, Bob!” 

“Don’t look so horrified; it’s quite true. 
do you suppose I found you?”’ 

She shook her head wonderingly. 

“It’s more than three weeks since you ran away from us, 
isn’t it? Well, every day since then Hiram and I have been 
driving over the roads of Virginia, searching everywhere for 
Millwood, for you. It was only by chance that I happened 
to see the name of that legal friend of yours, Mr. Mink, ona 
sign in the courthouse square down there in the town this 
morning. Once heard, that name is never forgotten. I saw 
it; I stopped. He was none too willing to direct me, but | 
managed to get enough out of him to set me on the right road. 
I wired Hiram; I hope he has the message already, for we 
have tried to keep in touch with each other and he’s over in 
the next county today. Then I—came.”’ He made her a bow 
of mock ceremony. ‘‘ Now, you surely know what it is I have 
to do, don’t you?” 

“Tell me,” she said. 

“Well, I guess Hiram will tell you when he comes.’ 

She flushed rosy red. “I think—perhaps—if he just 
knows—I am safe he—will not—want to come.” 

Williamson tried to smile. ‘‘Well, I guess we'll give old 
Hiram a chance to decide that for himself,” he began. 
“That’s what he likes ——”’ 
(Page 6) 





My dear, how 


’ 


His Power 


deep blue. 

“Carey!” 

She wavered a little, seemed scarcely to ad- 
vance— yet in amoment she knew the comfort of 
his arms. 

‘“My darling!’”’ he said, when they were sit- 
ting side by side, hand in hand, on the crumbling 
steps where so many other lovers had sat in the 
old days; “I have nothing in the world to offer 
you for your gift of your sweet self.” 

It was dusk, and the spring of the year, and his 
love was beside him. He had forgotten his treas- 
ures, his millions, his power. 

She raised one of his hands to her cheek, and it 
was not sodark but that he could see the smile in 
her eyes. 

“Tam old, every minute of thirty-six—and the 
homeliest poor rascal that ever lived. And’’—he 
looked over his shoulder toward the dark old 
house— ‘“‘I don’t want the shades of your ancestors 
to hear, but my grandfather carried a dinner 
pail! I’m inclined to believe that my father did 
<& /j also.” He paused for her reply; it was not alla 

f joke with him. 


“® GENTLEMAN,” she said slowly, softly, as if 
if] she were repeating a lesson learned by rote, 
“is always kindand gentle and generous. A gen- 
tleman is always quick to right a wrong. He's 
ready and willing to help a lady—a woman—aill 
ij women. You need never be afraid of anything, 
wey not of anything in the world ——” ; 

‘““My dear, my dear!” he cried, drawing her 
close to him. 

Presently she said: ‘‘ Bob asked me why I ran 
away. Don’t you want toknow why I ranaway?” 

““No,”’ he said; ‘‘] only want to know that you 
are here.”’ Then he added: “‘ But we can’t be here 
always. I’ve got to take you back to the world, the same 
world that disappointed you so.”’ 

“You will not be taking me back,” she said. ‘‘It is here. 
I tried to run away from it, but I only brought it with me. 
But,’”’ she added, resting her cheek on his shoulder, ‘I am 
not afraid of it. Do you know’’—she spoke musingly—"It 
has come to me in these days here alone that—if one only 
loves enough “ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said to her pause, drawing her closer. “I under- 
stand. If one only loves enough the world is right—and the 
best place thereis. . . .” 

It was true; he understood, and more than she had ex- 
pressed. It was made plain to him that she was still the 
sweet child woman, the survival of a simpler day, yet also 
had become in her hours alone the woman who would walk 
beside him through the world, loving enough to make it a 
sweet place, and wherever she was a safe and noble place, the 
best place. 





HE shadows fell around them, and the silence [heir 
thoughts drifted out to the world—to the stars also, and 
the place of dreams. A soft breeze sprang up and brought 
a breath of fragrance. It was spring and the year’s life was 
beginning. A plaintive note sounded from the box hedge: 
a nesting bird had awakened and her mate had spoken reas 
suringly that he was near. . 
“‘Oh!’’ she murmured, sitting up very straight, drawing 
away from him a little, looking at him accusingly: “you 
never, never, never have told me what they called you when 
you were a little baby !”’ 
~ He laughed aloud. ‘‘ They called me Hiram!”’ he de« ared. 
“That’s what they called me—Hiram. It’s a very g0% 
name. There’s nothing the matter with it, isthere?” 
“Oh, but I want to call you something else! Please !’ she 
coaxed. ‘Please tell me! What does that great capital A 
stand for?” 

No, his child woman was not altogether gone! He t urned 
her face up toward his own. x= 
“I'll have it engraved in full inside your wedding ring 

he promised. 
THE END 
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ie 10 can forget the day when she set forth to seek 
her fortune? That morning six years ago is vivid to 
meas though it were yesterday. The brilliant Octo- 
ber sun, the bustle and color of the steamer about to sail— 
baggage being loaded, stewards hurrying to and fro; a 
whirlwind of flowers and flying ribbon and_ people; people 
laughing, people crying, people calling final messages from 
the dock; through it all an exhilarating excitement, the 
thrill of adventure, the whisper of untold romance. 

I was twenty. After weeks of alternate pleading and defi- 
ance | had overruled the scruples of a strenuously protesting 
family. I was bound for Europe alone, and had engaged to 
pay my way by writing for newspapers and magazines. I 
can see myself just as I was that morning—a slim, dark- 
haired girl in a plain little gray suit and a wide black hat 
with a big bow; cheeks pink, eyes shining, arms full of roses, 
gay packages and books—and heart full of exultation, the 
most complete I shall ever know. For only utter youth— 
ardent, imaginative, all-confident because all-ignorant—can 
feel that rapture of abandon to first freedom. 

I knew that my going had been the source of grief and 
acute apprehension to those most deartome. But I had togo. 
It was, manifestly, the thing I was created and endowed to 
do—my destiny, in the progressive sense of the word. For 
whatever may be one’s individual religion, there can be no 
doubt in the minds of the thoughtful that each of us is here 
in the world to fulfill that individual work for which one is 
especially qualified. One may not bealtogether happy in the 
fulfillment; there may be hours of bitter disappointment, 
self-distrust, despair; but the secret of success is unfaltering 
courage, to take up the threads again and yet again, and 
never to renounce until the life fabric is complete. 

Developed in this philosophy, my career has been a con- 
stant, specific example of the universal law of compensation. 
On the one hand, I have known personal liberty, travel, a 
wide and rich experience; on the other hand, disillusion, 
loneliness, intimate knowledge of the grim and sordid things 
of life. I have reveled in brilliant scenes, made friends with 
people of charm and distinction; and again I have spent 
month after month cooped up alone in a hotel room, before 
my typewriter, with not a soul to speak to but the servant 
who brought my meals. I have written and published seven 
books, and a large number of 
short stories, in four years, 
and, to do that, have sacri- 
ficed health, home life, com- 
panionship—all the blessings 
a woman holds dear—and 
toiled early and late, a slave 
to the one purpose of cre- 
ation, 

Butl amrepaid. Not by 
the material success, the 
ephemeral fame, which when 
it comes means surprisingly 
little; but by the sheer joy 
of the work itself, the delight 
of the craftsman in his craft, 
the inspiring consciousness 
of doing better and better 
that which one is intended 
to do best. 


} 


WAS still a child when I 

began to pay for the un- 
usual opportunity that was 
mine. My father held a 
diplomatic position, which 
took him not only all over 
America but to Europe and 
the Orient as well. Almost 
invariably the family went 
with him; and before I was 
eight | could pack a bag and 
be ready to start anywhere 
at half an hour’s notice. I 
adored traveling, but I was 
piteously lonely. My two 
sisters were much older than 
l,and our constant moving 
about robbed me of natural 
Irlends among children of 
my own age. Thus, thrown 
upon my own resources, I 
amused myself by ‘making 
up ’’ stories—on the train, in 
church, during the long hotel 
di ‘s, or whenever grown- 
up conversation grew too 
Intricate to follow. 

Chese child’s romances, 
spun out and elaborated, 
developed into a series of 
Original and amazing tales 
during the time I was in 
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acted in dramatics, edited the magazine, and subedited the 
year book; and from having been a solitary, morbid little 
egoist, caught the wholesome spirit of team loyalty and 
learned the inestimable lessons of team work and play. 

But after college, what? Toward the end of my senior 
year I became so concerned by this grave problem that | 
actually wrote a series of three articles about it, including 
the interesting range of opportunity now open to women in 
business, the arts and the professions. In a moment of 
audacity I sent it to a magazine. Imagine my amazement 
when the editor bought the series for one hundred and 
twenty dollars! 

It seemed a princely sum for mere scribblings done in 
idle moments; but there was no suggestion in it to me that 
my after-college problem was solved. Instead, for several 
months | shifted restlessly from one thing to another. In the 
natural order of things I should have gone home to the 
Southern city where my father was living, made my bow to 
society and assumed the frivolities and pretty obligations of 
the normal girl of my age. 


UT I was not normal. Neither college nor anything else 

could undo the years of roaming that had developed the 
imaginative individual to the neglect of the personal femi- 
nine. Society, in its limited sense, appalled me; day after 
day the same luncheons, tea parties, balls!’ And always in 
the same place, seeing the same people—there was the crux, 
the intolerable ! 

I had been graduated for three months; had become 
engaged, broken it; tried teaching, hated it; and was casting 
about desperately for some outlet for my energies, when out 
of the blue came the stupendous idea: Why not go abroad ? 
I was spellbound at the very thought. The great wonder 
then was that it had not occurred sooner. Meantime, in a 
desultory way, for my own amusement I had begun to write 
a story. There was no effort or particular thought about it; 
it just wrote itself in odd hours on a five-cent yellow pad 
with the stub of an ancient but beloved pencil; and if any- 
one had told me then that one day that story was to bring 
me fame I should have considered the prophet quite mad. 

When the idea of going abroad seized me, it was to rout 
story-weaving and everything else. Naturally my family 


















































































































The Thrill of Adventure, the 
Whisper of Untold Romance 


editor of our principal newspaper. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves, but his face was round and good-humored—sympa- 
thetic, as the Latins mean the word. I told him I was going 
abroad (not that I wanted to go, but that I was going), to 
Vienna first, later to Paris. Could he give me some work on 
the paper? 

My fate hung trembling, waiting for his answer. Suppose 
he said no? Worse still, suppose he laughed? I was intensely 
conscious of my short skirts, my hair in a ‘“‘club,’’ my general 
air of green inexperience. I would have failed a thousand 
times rather than use my father’s name as bait; this was my 
own undertaking, literally and wholly of me. I set my teeth 
and waited. 

“‘Why, sure,” said he genially; ‘‘go ahead. Vienna’s a 
great town, better’n Paris. Somethin’ doin’ all the time. 
And take that American girl who’s gone off to the wilds of 
Hungary with her count—here, sit down. I c’n give you 
lots o’ stuff.” 


HE TALKED for half an hour, jotting down titles or sug- 
gestions for “‘stories.”” I thought his voice the most 
exquisite I had ever listened to, and I have never since got 
rid of a hazy notion that angels some time ago gave up wings 
and took to shirtsleeves—for business purposes anyhow. 

In the following week I interviewed the remaining three 
editors in our town and wrote to half a dozen others in New 
York. I also bought a steamer trunk, an imposing set of 
morocco notebooks, and paid twenty-five dollars’ deposit on 
a passage to Naples. After I 
had paid it I went to my 
father and told him what I 
had done. I showed him 
my first editor’s notes for 
stories and letters outlining 
assignments from other 
editors, and asked him to 
lend me five hundred dollars 
which I would repay out of 
those commissions. 

My father seemed 
stunned. For one thing, he 
had had no notion that I 
could conceive and definitely 
arrange to carry out suchan 
idea. To him I have always 
been, and—though I may 
attain to seventy and caps, 
and have my works bound in 
uniform editions—I always 
will be “the youngest,”’ to be 
petted and protected, scolded 
and indulged, boasted of and 
feared for. But taken seri- 
ously, as an adult human 
being? Hear the child! 





OR another thing, with 

the eternal heartlessness 
of youth, I had gone ahead 
with my plans regardless of 
the feelings or prerogatives 
of others. My diplomatist 
father sighed and made the 
best of it. He promised to 
advance the money, but in- 
sisted ona suitable chaperon. 
I was ready for this; I hada 
long list of chaperons for his 
immediate inspection. How 
one by one they dwindled 
away—detained by illness, 
weddings, lawsuits and 
other inconvenient affairs 
is no matternow. Upto the 
last moment I promised my 
father, and I honestly be- 
lieved, that someone would 
gowithme. But the sailing 
date drew near, and the last 
of my substitutes failed. The 
family begged me to wait for 
alater boat. I refused point- 





be ing school in France. 
ack in America, and at 
college, romantic tendencies 
Were nipped in the bud by that downright common sense 
Which, more or less attractively, expresses the American 
college girl of today, and I now vented my unconscious gift 
In the composition of class songs, toasts and poems, and in 
serious editorials on socialism and woman’s suffrage for the 
college magazine. , 
mtrary to the hopes of a fond family, I took no scholastic 
honors; I confess I did not try for any. But I played tennis 
and basket ball, presided at teas, served on committees, 


“If the Signorita Wishes, My Uncle Will Take Her in His Barca.” 


opposed me. They wanted me to stay properly at home; or, 
if | must do something independent, to teach. Why on earth 
did I want to rush off to Europe, where I had no place and no 
personal friends? When I persisted they raised more sub- 
stantial arguments. I must be adequately chaperoned and I 
must provide my own money. How did I propose to do 
that ? 

Well, I had an idea. One afternoon, inwardly quaking, 
outwardly cool, I marched into the office of the Sunday 
(Page 7) 


Feverishly | Made Terms With the Uncle 


blank. From the time when 
I first determined to go 
abroad I also determined to go by this ship. Whether the 
significance it was to hold for all my future life influenced 
me then subconsciously, I do not know. I only knew that 
I must take that boat. 

I tookit. My father and the rest, having vainly pleaded to 
the last, half ill with anxiety, saw me off. I believe they 
never would have allowed me to go had not one of my sisters 
been traveling with her husband in Italy at the time. They 
cabled her to meet me as early as she could and to ask friends 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































in Rome to look out for me meanwhile. And so, 
on that dazzling October morning, I sailed. 

I wasn’t quite hard, in spite of my ruthless 
determination and my obstinacy in carrying it 
out. My heart sank when the moment for good-by 
came. I clung to my father; how I yearned in- 
articulately to make him know that I regretted 
the suffering I had caused him; how I longed to 
make him understand that I kad to go and why! 
But I only dimly understood myself. Iwas dumb, 
choked, as I watched his white head disappear up 
the gangway. 

The final orders were shouted. A giant whistle 
blew. Ropes were cast off. The big ship shud- 
dered and slowly moved away from her dock. We 
were off! 

The days that followed were a succession of 
novelty and delight. I ‘‘went in’’ for everything, 
talked to everybody. Interested in everyone’s 
plans, I was naively eager to tell my own. I 
never dreamed of concealing anything or of using 
the tactics of discretion, such as giving, out that I 
was to meet my sister, for example. Exulting in 
my own independence I joyously told the whole 
world of the ship about it. The ship, of course, 
was scandalized—that is, most people were—and 
it makes one want half to laugh, half to cry, in 
these days when I run to my cabin and stay there 
throughout the crossing, to remember that on that 
first enchanted voyage I boasted acquaintance 
with eighty-seven out of the ninety first-class pas- 
sengers aboard! 

It never occurred to me that freedom, like all 
things desirable, has its price, which sooner or 
later must be settled. I had the courage of a cer- 
tain superficial worldly wisdom joined to complete 
lack of personal experience. It surprised me a little 
but amused me much more, to overhear myself 
referred to as “‘that journalist girl who’s going 
round alone to try all sorts of experiences.”’ And 
while I was aware after a few days of a definite 
coolness toward me on the part of certain elderly 
ladies and matrons with young daughters under 
their wings, the significance of it did not reach me 
at all. I was obliviously happy. 


NE cause for satisfaction was a quickly ripen- 

ing acquaintance with the Baldwins. I first 
saw Polly Baldwin walking on deck in a red sweater 
and an artist’s ‘‘Tam,” and wished she would 
speak to me. She didn’t (I found out later that she 
thought I was conceited, as I was!); but her sister 
Katharine came up one day and started a conver- 
sation over the mid-morning cup of beef tea. She 
was a tall girl with bronze hair and a distinction 
that rather overawed me. Polly was more ap- 
proachable when later she condescended to thaw, 
and we three grew to be fast friends before the 
voyage was over. 

They introduced me to their mother and father, 
and explained that they were going to Munich for 
the winter— Polly to study art, Katharine to take 
a course in kindergartening. They also showed me 
pictures of their brothers, whom they described as 
“sreat hulking creatures, six feet three or more.” 
I rather liked the look of the older brother. They 
said he was living in Paris. 

Besides the Baldwins, I met on that memorable 
voyage a famous American cartoonist (whose 
sketch of me patrolling the deck I still have in my 
box of many-storied treasures), a technical pub 
lisher, who gave me lots of ‘‘ points,’’ and—the one 
man I have ever known who was willing to be 
friends, close and dear friends, without making a 
word of sentimental love. For over two years I 
have not known where he is—this whimsical, red- 
headed Irishman, who has been everything, from 
one of the best solicitors in London to ship’s doc- 
tor, explorer and vagabond par excellence, and who, 
at our last meeting, threatened to buy a coconut 
boat in the South Seas and become a pirate trader! 


we are you, J.C.C.H.? I should like to 
think that this “‘arrow,”’ like that sent ‘To M. 
L. G.,” might one day find you and bring response. 

Thirteen days isn’t long; but it’s long enough 
to discover people whom it hurts to part from. 
At Naples I left the boat, expecting to go from 
there to Rome to await my sister. The Baldwins 
were booked through to Trieste; Doctor H, too, 
of course. He spent the day showing me Pompeii, 
a never-to-be-forgotten pilgrimage; then, at six 
o’clock, he left me at my hotel. The boat was to 
sail for Trieste at seven. 

I went to my room with the intention of dressing 
and going down to dinner. As I closed the door a 
sudden horror poured over me. For the first time 
in my adult life I was terrified with fright: I was 
alone. On the boat I had felt safe—confident, 
self-sufficient. Here in this strange room, in this 
strange country, with people all about me speak- 
ing a language I could not understand, I was all at 
once petrified with fear. I changed my dress, and 
took up my purse to go down tothe restaurant. It 
was no use. The terror that possessed me refused 
to let me go. It whispered frantically: ‘‘Leave this 
place. Hurry. Go back to the boat.” 

I hesitated. Was this the stuff I was made of? 
To go to pieces under the very first test? Instead 
of being a woman, capable, self-reliant, was I just 
a helpless little coward after all? 

That voice within called louder and louder: 
“Hurry! You have time, if you go now. Take 
your things—call a cab—go back to the boat.” 


ARDLY realizing what I was doing I caught 

up the few articles I had unpacked, thrust 
them into my bags, dashed downstairs, paid my 
bill, and jumped into a cab, telling the man to 
drive to the dock with all speed. After what seemed 
an eternity, we arrived. The boat was gone. 

‘*But she is only out in the harbor at anchor, 
signorita.”’ From out of nowhere the little ‘‘ boots”’ 
from the hotel appeared to interpret in French. 
“If the signorita wishes, my uncle will take her in 
his barca.” 

Feverishly I made terms with the uncle—that 
is, I thought I did. For, once out in the bay with 
not only the uncle and “‘boots,”’ but four other 
villainous looking Neapolitans who came along 
“to help,” I found myself held up for more and 
more money. First it was ten lire, then fifteen, 
then twenty-five —— ‘‘or we will not row another 
stroke,” declared the quartet darkly. 

I have been mobbed by Boxers in Pekin, and I 
had once to ride alone across the pitch-black city 
of Seoul, Korea, at midnight, squatted on my 
knees in a native “chair,” a child of ten, dumb 
with fright. Aside from these experiences, I have 
known nothing quite so unpleasant as the half 








hour spent in arguing with those boatmen, at 
night, in the middle of the Bay of Naples. Desper- 
ately I promised thirty Jire if they would reach the 
steamer in ten minutes. Though still muttering 
among themselves, they began to row. 

I shall never forget the bliss of beholding that 
familiar red funnel out of the night, and tottering 
up the gangway on to the familiar deck. I believe 
I fainted. When I came to myself Polly and 
Katharine Baldwin and the doctor Irishman were 
there beside me. They were very anxious and I 
gave a jumble of excuses, which probably de- 
ceived nobody, though they salved my wounded 
egoism and helped me to forget the real and igno- 
minious reason for my having come back. 


{OUR quiet days at sea, secure in known sur- 
roundings, and buoyancy returned, triumphant. 
I went with the Baldwins from Trieste to Venice, 
where I stayed on quite happily after they left. 
Almost immediately I began to be aware of pos- 
sibilities in me—tastes, longings, ambitions, and 
yes, abilities—of which I had never dreamed in the 
systematic monotony of college life, and which 
promised a splendidly interesting future. Every- 
thing was a delight at that time; nothing was 
work. The six weeks I spent in Italy might have 
been as many months, so much did I manage to 
include in them—sight-seeing, browsing among 


the solitary progress through hotel corridors (re- 
marked by the servants, if by no one else), the neces- 
sary arrangements about rooms and bills, and the 
nuisance of tipping on departure. I was constantly 
reminded that I was doing something unheard of, 
and thus open to censure if not actual suspicion. 

Yet, after all, these bothers were negligible com- 
pared with the utter freedom and independence I 
enjoyed. I stopped at pensions or small hotels, 
where the proprietors—after a first glance of 
amazement—invariably treated me with great 
courtesy, even with a sort of fatherly compassion. 
I traveled always by day, being careful to select 
compartments where there were several other peo- 
ple, women preferably; and I acquainted myself 
with the map of each new city before taking cabs 
or walking about alone. 

Thanks to these simple precautions, I had no 
dreadful experiences; after Naples no frights, 
no disheartening memories. And certainly I had 
no idea of giving up my unfolding opportunity and 
going home. My sister pleaded, my father cabled— 
in vain. I had my letter of credit—for only four 
hundred dollars now, to be sure—and I was ada- 
mant. In that case, wouldn’t I at least give up 
Vienna, where I knew no one, and stay on in 
Rome where we had friends? I would not. Just 
as instinctively as I had chosen a certain boat and 
stuck to it, so I stuck to Vienna, which from the 








Mr. P: Is that what you heard ? 





become of us? 











\ | enough without —— 
| 

















TWO IN A FOG 


BY MADELINE BRIDGES 


Mrs. PHIRSTRIPP (in the berth above): Dear; listen! What is that? 
Mr. PHIRSTRIPP (sleepily): What is what? 


Mrs. P: Please wake up (leaning far out on her elbow); there, listen. I 
knew I heard something. A deep fog all around us! 


Mrs. P: But, you never will believeme. Look out and see for yourself. 
Mr. P (looking out): There is nothing to see. 

Mrs. P: No—nothing! The fog must be fully three yards deep. 

Mr. P: All of that. Three and a quarter, I should say. 


Mrs. P: Oh, my goodness! The fog whistle is beginning. What will 
Out at sea, and lost in a fog! 


1 Mr. P: I don’t think we are lost yet, dear. 

Mrs. P: What horrible screeches! 
Oh! oh! that poor man! 
Mr. P: Poor man? Do you mean me? | 
Mrs. P: No, no, of course not! That poor captain! Just listen! | 








I should think the fog was bad 


ik || Mr. P: Why, my dear, that’s not the captain; that’s the steam whistle. | | 
| Mrs. P: But he would never blow it like that if he were not frantic. | 
| | Mr. P: He doesn’t blow it at all, dear. It’s the engineer that blows it. 


Mrs. P: Well, then, /e’s frightened to death! 


| | Mr. P: Dressed? Why? 


Dic 
“4h 


Mrs. P: Henry! 
ready to crash into us 


SIS 








on destruction. 





Mrs. P: He may be used to fogs. 
when he gets into one. 








Mrs. P: We might be able to be of some assistance. 
going to the bottom, we ought at least to be decently dressed. 


Mr. P: Oh, we won’t meet anybody we know there—and, if we did, we 
probably wouldn’t know them. 


This is no time for jesting! 


Mr. P: That’s all the better, especially as they are so far away. 


iA| | Mrs. P: But they’re coming nearer every instant! 
HO} make is enough to drive one mad! 


M Mr. P: My dear girl, in a fog it is a necessary precaution —— 


4| Mrs. P (in terror): There! Now! Now! Now, was I right? Ht 

| you something frightful would happen! The machinery has | 
stopped—it has stopped dead still. 5 | 
next time I tell you things are going to happen ? 


Mr. P: You didn’t tell me this was going to happen. 


Mrs. P: Oh, this horrible stillness! It isdeathly. The idea of standing 
still in the middle of a fog! You know that means simply rushing 


Mr. P: But, dear, we can’t rush on anything—if we’re standing still. | 


Mrs. P: Henry, I don’t wish to frighten you, but you may be sorry, 
before all is over, that you have not been in a more Christian frame 
of mind. As a Christian woman, I feel that I must go on deck. 


Mr. P: You certainly mustn’t do anything of the sort! 
women have no business on deck. 


Mrs. P: I certainly shall go. And I shall tell the captain he ought to 
have some consideration for people’s nerves. 


Mr. P: But it isn’t a question of considering nerves. 


I dare say he is just in his element 
I am sure of it, by the way he is acting; 
but it is his duty to have some feeling for his passengers. 


Mr. P: Well, anyway, dear, don’t bein a hurry; the boat’s moving again. 
Mrs. P: Ye-es—it is. But, no doubt, that is just as dangerous. 

Mr. P: And the whistles are letting up —— 

Mrs. P: For a minute or two. Then they’ll start worse than ever. 
Mr. P: Justlook out. The fog is lifting. We’re sailing on a clear sea. 


Mrs. P: Oh, weare, really! Aren’t we? That’slovely! And the stars 
are plainly to be seen. Why, we must have sailed through the fog. 


Mr. P: Perhaps, as we didn’t sail around it. 
Mrs. P: And we might have known we were perfectly safe! 
Mr. P: Yes; we might have known it. 


Mrs. P: Dear me, what a fuss to make about a little fog! 
they say, sailors are terribly superstitious! 





































| 
Let us get dressed. | 
| 


Besides, if we are 


Some ship might be 
I hear other whistles. | 


The noise they 
I call it an outrage! 





I told 


Now, will you believe me, the 





Christian 





But then, 




















the shops, talking with the people (in an outra- 
geous jargon of French and bad Italian), reading 
ravenously everything I could lay my hands on, 
besides writing for at least three hours each day; 
it was all easy, spontaneous, without effort. 

Not that everything was rose-colored; inevita- 
bly, in such an undertaking as mine, there were 
detractions, most unpleasant ones. I did not like 
being stared at, and of course I was stared at 
everywhere—on the street, in hotels, in shops, in 
trains, and even in museums and galleries by my 
own tourist compatriots. A young girl, obviously 
alone, also obviously attending to her own affairs 
in a dignified manner—it was a puzzle which pro- 
voked onlookers and so resulted in annoying me. 
I disliked, too, the conspicuously lonely meals, 
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first had been my objective point. And on New 
Year’s Day, 1909, I arrived in the Carnival City. 

I wish I could paint the myriad delights of 
Vienna in carnival season for a girl of twenty; the 
concerts, the opera, the officers’ balls and mas- 
querades—some indoors, others at skating clubs 
on ice—the splendid sleighrides into the country, 
the winter sports—skiing, toboganing in the crisp, 
clear, winter air; then the race home to dress for 
the dance or restaurant party in theevening. And 
tomorrow something new, always something gayer 
and more charming. How does a girl alone accom- 
plish all this? But, you see, she is never alone. 
Travel in pairs and you are left indifferently to one 
another; travel singly and everyone wants to 
adopt you and show yeu about. 


For example, in Vienna by chance I m 


quaintance with an Austro-American etl wae 
sister had married a confidential aide of the E a” 
peror. Through her I saw things as inacc; ssible tg 
the average traveler as the moon—the \ustri : 
court in its doomed splendor, the rare levees of 
that grim old man whose reign is so nearly ode 

e ’ 


the informal homelike parties of the Ar hduk 
Ferdinand. Little we dreamed, listening to hic 
jokes those care-free evenings, that five years lat “ 
his assassination would cause a world war! Whe 
could dream such a thing, that carnival-tiy)> wi 
life was a glorious fantasy of rhythm and cole 
and one went from club to ballroom, from ball. 
room to casino, whimsically clad, demurely dom. 
inoed, drifting from one brilliant scene t. nother. 
conscious only that here was fairyland? d 

Of course, all this was wonderful copy for the 
writer, to say nothing of being an enchan 


. : ting ex. 
perience for the girl. I spent the morning hard at 
work, the afternoons and evenings in a round of 


pleasure, and often, coming home at night too 


happy and excited to sleep, would sit down and 
write till dawn. 


EANWHILE, however, there had been alarm- 

ing inroads on that letter of credit. By ar- 
rangement with the various editors, all the money 
I earned was sent to my father, to be applied on 
the loan he had advanced. But (as the professional 
knows and the amateur will painfully discover) 
obscure articles by unknown writers do not bri 
the sums they should; five dollars a column fr 
the newspapers, thirty-five to fifty dollars an 
article from the magazines are the usual terms 
At this rate it takes time to make up five hundred 
dollars, to say nothing of a fund for the future. 

And one’s expenses! Vienna at any time is dear: 
but Vienna in carnival, with costumes to be 
bought, wigs to be hired, a cab to be paid half a 
dozen times a day, and everything in town doubled 
in price—Vienna in carnival is ruinous. With all 
the generous hospitality of my friends, I had cer. 
tain obligations; and one day I awoke to the 
serious fact that I was all but bankrupt. Obviously 
it was time to retrench. At intervals had come 
letters from the Baldwins, established in a Munich 
pension, “‘very comfortable and,” Polly wrote, 
*“‘scandalously cheap.” I determined to go there; 
to forswear gayety, and to work and sleep. 

It was a wrench to leave Vienna; of course, the 
inevitable officer had impressed himself, from out 
the mass of officers, to provoke the inevitable flirta- 
tion. There had been much dancing and skating 
(I had learned the difficult Viennese art of waltzing 
on ice), much harmless philandering over delicious 
Viennese chocolate at our favorite confectioner’s, 
many intimate walks home through the magic 
Viennese dusk—when there is a sparkle in the air, 
a lilt, a lightness of falling snow and the hum of the 
latest operette ; ah, yes, it was hard to leave Vienna! 


ng 
om 


UT Munich, by its very difference, was fascin- 

ating. Though I stayed there only five weeks 
at this time, I was admitted, thanks to Polly and 
Katharine Baldwin, to the inner circle of students, 
artists and dilettanti of all sorts, who for generations 
have made the life of the Bavarian capital. Here, 
instead of dashing officers, elegant court ladies 
and “decorated” dignitaries, were picturesque 
painters in velveteens, dark-eyed Spaniards, blond 
Norwegians, Dutch, Greeks, Sicilians, a polyglot 
crew. University men in their brilliant ‘pill-box” 
caps, shock-haired musicians, cartoonists sketch- 
ing on the backs of programs, menus, anywhere; 
brooding-eyed Russian refugees, girls no older than 
myself, exiled for their remarkable part in the re- 
cent revolution. If Vienna was fairyland, Munich 
was palpitating reality. 

There was in it for me a stimulus indescribable. 
Everywhere, at every time, the air was charged 
with the sense of things being created, master- 
pieces or near-masterpieces painted, written, sung. 
On Saturday nights, when we gathered in that 
famous little room at “S ’s,”’ to criticize the 
original sketches, verses and bits of music finished 
during the week, this atmosphere became fairly 
electric. Even now 1 cannot gauge what it meant to 
me. Inspired to a point where bodily fatigue sig- 
nified nothing, I wrote from morning till night, 
and again from night till morning. No practical 
potboilers now, but the very heart of me, the story 
begun on the yellow pad, which with tremulous 
audacity I had come to call ‘‘The Book!” 

In a moment of confidence I had shown the first 
chapters to Polly and Katharine Baldwin. To my 
utter amazement they wept over it, then laughed, 
then hugged me excitedly, crying out: ‘Don’t you 
see? It’s because it’s so good! Oh, it must be pub- 
lished, it shall be published, and you’ll be famous— 
see if you aren’t!” 





FTER that, I lived in a kind of maze—my per- 
sonal life, I mean. The book became my real 
world, the characters I created, and whose joys, 
disappointments, ambitions and failures I poign- 
antly shared, became the real people of my uni- 
verse. This has been so with every book that I 
have written since, and the experience is always 
marvelous—the complete abnegation of self, 
beautifully restful and illuminating. But then 
it was all new. I was delirious with the joy of 
expressing things I had not known I knew; of re- 
vealing to myself, if never to anyone else, the sub- 
tle windings and unfoldings of character. Though 
even then, it was not to myself alone. Every eve- 
ning after dinner I took what I had written that 
day into Polly and Katharine’s sanctum; we locked 
the door against interruptions, and then we read. 
I can see the whole picture—the shabby little 
pension room, with the lamp softening its harshly 
tinted walls; Polly full length on the couch in the 
corner, Katharine straight and tense, in the one 
dependable chair. And I near the light, reading. 
Emotional? Of course we were. And full of 
sentiment and idealism and rebellion against des- 
tiny, as are all healthy young things. But our emo- 
tion did us good. I believe—if one may believe the 
testimony of those many friends one has never 
seen—it has indirectly done other people good. 
For certainly without it the book would never 
have been written as it was; and, thanks to it, a 
start was made toward a career that cannot yet be 
calculated—for one woman anyhow. 

From Munich I went to Paris, to the American 
Girls’ Club. Two things marked the day of my 
arrival: I had just five dollars to my name, and! 
first saw the man I was both to love and to detest. 
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1(;HT bells had sounded, and 
in the little triangular fo’c’sle 
of the Anna Maria the men of 
the port watch were waiting for their 
dinner. The daylight which entered 
by the open hatch overhead spread 
a carpet of light at the foot of the 
ladder which slid upon the deck to 
the heave of the old bark’s blunt 
bow, and left in shadow the bunks 
and chests on which the men sat. 
From his seat nearest the ladder, 
Bill, the ship’s inevitable cockney, 
raised his flat voice in complaint. 
“That bloomin’ Dago takes ’is time 
over fetchin’ the hash,” he said. ‘’E 
wants wakin’ up a bit; that’s wot ’e 
wants.” ; 
Sprawling on the edge of his bunk forward, 
Dan, the oldest man in the ship, took his pipe 
from his lips in the deliberate way in which he 
did everything. Short in stature and huge in 
frame, the mass of him, even in that half dark- 
ness of the fo’c’sle, showed somehow majestic 
and powerful. “The mate come after "im about 
somethin’ or other,” he said in his deep, slow 


tones. 7 
“That’s right,’’ said another seaman. “It 3 
was about spillin’ some tar on the deck, an’ now i, 


the Dago’s got to stop up this arternoon an’ s 


holystone it clean in his watch below.” 

‘“Bloomin’ fool!’’ growled the cockney. But 
it was the wrong word and the others were silent. 
A man in trouble with an officer, though he be 
a Dago and no seaman, may always count on 
the sympathy of the fo’c’sle. “’E ain’t fit to 
paddle a bumboat,” the cockney went on. 
“Can’t go aloft, can’t stand ’is wheel, can’t even 
fetch the hash to time — iy 

“Ves!’’ Dan shifted slowly, and the vounger 
man stopped short. ‘“‘ You better slip along to 
the galley, Bill, an’ see about that grub.” 

The cockney swore, but rose from his seat; 

Dan was not to be disobeyed in the fo’c’sle. But at that 
moment the hatch above was darkened. ‘’Ere’s the 
Dago,”’ cried Bill. ‘‘ Where you bin, you bloomin’ fool ?”’ 

A bare foot came over the coaming, feeling vaguely 
for the steps of the ladder. Dan sat up and laid aside 
his pipe; two seamen went to assist in the safe delivery 
of their dinner. 

“Carn’t yer never learn to bring the grub down the 
ladder backwards!’’ Bill was demanding of the new- 
comer. ‘‘Want to capsize it all again, like yer done 
before?” 

“Ah, no!” 

The Dago stood in the light of the hatch and answered 
the cockney with a shrug and a timid, conciliatory smile. 
He was a little, swarthy man, lean and anxious, with 
quick, apprehensive eyes which flitted now nervously 
from one to the other of the big sailors whose comrade 
and servant he was. There was upon him none of that 
character of the sea which shaped their every gesture and 
attitude. As the cockney snarled at him he moved his 
hands in deprecating gesticulation; a touch of the florid 
appeared in him, of that easy vivacity which is native to 
races ripened in the sun. 

‘Keepin’ men waitin’ like this,’’ mouthed Bill. 
“Bloomin’, flat-footed, greasy-’anded 

Dan's deliberate voice struck in strongly. ‘“‘ Ain’t you 
goin’ to have no dinner, Dago?”’ he demanded. ‘‘Come 
on an’ sit down to it, man.” 

The Dago made one final shrug at Bill. ‘‘ De mate’’?— 
smiling with raised eyebrows as though in pitying refer- 
ence to that officer’s infirmities of temper—‘‘’e call me. 
So I cannot go to de galley for fetch de dinner more quick. 
Please escuse.”’ 

Bill snarled. ‘‘Come on with ye,” called Dan again. 

“Ah, yais!’” And now his smile and his start to obey 
apologized to Dan for not having come at the first 
summons. 

_ Dan pushed the ‘kid’ of food toward him. “ Dig 
in!’’ he bade him. 








LE WAS at Sourabaya, in Java, that the Dago had been 
shipped to fill, as far as he could, the place of a man 
lost overboard. The port had been bare of seamen; the 
choice was between the Dago and nobody; and so one 
evening he had come alongside in a sampan and joined 
the crew of the Anna Maria. He brought with him a 
bundle of clothes and a flat, paper parcel containing a 
single suit of clean white duck, which he cherished under 
the straw mattress of his bunk and never wore. 































As Though He ; 
Welcomed Her, the When dinner was over, it fell to the Dago to take the 
Dago Took Up the Song “‘kids”” back to the galley and sweep down the deck. 
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He made no pretense of being a seaman; he could 
neither steer nor go aloft; and there fell to him natu- 
rally all the work of the ship that was ignominious or 
unpleasant or merely menial. It was the Dago, with 
his shrug and his feeble, complaisant smile, who scraped 
the boards of the pigsty and hoisted coal for the cook 
and swept out the fo’c’sle while the other men lay and 
smoked. 

‘“What made ye ship anyway?’’ men would ask him 
angrily when some instance of his incompetence had 
added to the work of the others. To this, if they would 
hear him, he had always an answer. He was a Portu- 
guese, it seemed, of some little town on the coast of East 
Africa, where a landlocked bay drowsed below the win- 
dows of the houses under the day-long sun. When he 
spoke of it, if no one cut him short, his voice would sink 
to a hushed tone and he would seem to be describing 
a scene he saw. His jerking, graphic hands would fall 
still as he talked of the little streets where no one made 

a noise, and the sailors stared curiously at his face 

with the glamour of dreams on it. 


ROM a life tuned to that murmur of basking 

waters a mishap had dragged him forth. It took 
the shape of a cruise on a fishing boat, in which he 
and three companions had run into weather and been 
blown out to sea, to be rescued, after four days of 
hunger and terror, by a steamship which had carried 
15 them to Aden and put them ashore there penniless. 
' It was here that his tale grew vague. For some- 
thing like three years he had wandered, working on 
ships and ashore, always hoping that sooner or later a 
chance would serve him to return to hishome. Twice 
already he had got to Mozambique, but that was 
still nearly a thousand miles from his goal, and on 
each occasion his ship had carried him inexorably 
back. The Anna Maria was bound for Mozambique 
and he had offered himself, with new hopes for his 
third attempt. 

“D’ye reckon you'll do it this passage?’’ the sea- 
men used to ask him over their pipes. 
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He would shrug and spread his hands. ‘Ah, 
who can tell? But some time—yais!”’ 
‘* An’ what’s the name o’ that place o’ yours?” 
He would tell them, speaking its syllables with 
soft pleasure in their mere sound. 
‘Never heard of it,’’ they always said. ‘‘Ships 
don’t go there, Dago.” 

“Ah, but yais.”.. The Dago had known ships to call. 
“Not often, but sometimes. There is little trade an’ 
ships come—on de tide, floating up to anchor, so close 
you hear de man talkin’ on de fo’c’sle head, and dey 
hear de people ashore—girl singin’, perhaps, and smell 
de trees.” 

“Do they, though?” 

“Yes! Dat night I go cut to fish in de boat—oh, dat 
night !—a girl was singin’ and her voice, it float on de bay 
all round me. An’ I stan’ in de boat an’ take off my 
hat’’—he rose to show them the gesture—‘‘and sing back 
to her, an’ she is quiet to listen in de darkness.” 
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“An’ I Stan’ in de Boat an’ Take Off My Hat and Sing Back to Her, an’ She is Quiet to Listen in de Darkness” 

































So he had barely time for 
a little smoke before he 
had to go on deck again to 
holystone the spilled tar 
from the planks. Dan 
gave him advice about 
using a hard stone and 
plenty of sand, to which he listened smilingly, and then he 
went up the ladder again to the toil of the afternoon. 

On his knees upon the deck aft, shoving his holystone to 
and fro laboriously and unhandily along the planks where 
the accident with the tar pot had left the stain, he still broke 
into little, meaningless smiles. For him, at any rate, the 
narrow scope between the stem and stern of the Anna Maria 
was not the world; he had but to lift up the eyes of his mind 
to behold, beyond it and dwarfing it to triviality, the glam- 
ours of a life in which it had no part. 

‘“Now, then, you Dago there,” the officer of the watch 
shouted at him, ‘‘keep that stone movin’, an’ none of yer 
shenanigan!”’ 

“‘Yais, sir,” answered the Dago, and bowed obediently. 

It needed the ingenuity of Bill to trouble his tranquillity 
of mind. Bill had a piece of gear to serve with spun yarn 
and was at work abreast of the foremast, with the Dago to 
help him. The rope on which they worked was stretched 
between the rail and the mast; Bill had the serving mallet, 
and as he worked it round the rope the Dago passed the 
ball of spun yarn in time with him. The mate was aft, 
superintending some work upon the mizzen, and Bill took 
his job easily. The Dago, with his little smile to which his 
lips shaped themselves unconsciously, passed the ball in 
silence. The cockney eyed him unpleasantly. 


“CAY, Dago,” he said presently, “‘wot was the name o’ 
that there place you said you come from?”’ 

“‘Eh?”? The Dago roused from his smiling reverie. ‘‘ De 
name? Ah,yais!’’ He pronounced the name slowly, mak- 
ing its syllables render their music. 

“Yus,” said Bill, ‘I thought that was it.’ 

He went on working, steadily, nonchalantly. The Dago 
stared at him, mildly perplexed. 





“Why you want to know dat name?” he asked at length. 

“Well,”’ said Bill, ‘‘you bin talkin’ about it a lot, and so, 
d’yer see, I reckoned I'd find out. An’ yesterday I ’ad to go 
into the cabin to get at the lazareet ’atch, an’ the chart was 
spread out on the table.”’ 

“De chart?”’ The Dago was slow to understand. ‘‘Ah— 
yes! Map-a—chart. An’ you look at-a ’im—yais?”’ 

‘““Yus,’”’ answered Bill, who, like many men before the 
mast, had never seen a chart in his life. ‘‘I looked at ev’ry 
name on it, ev’ry bloomin’ one. A chart o’ Africa it was, 
givin’ the whole lot of ’em. But your place ——”’ 

“Yais?’’ cried the Dago. ““Yousee’im? An’ de leetle bay 
under de hills? You find it?”’ 

“‘No,”’ said Bill. ‘I didn’t find it. It wasn’t there.”’ 

““Wasn’t there?’’? The Dago’s smile was gone now; his 
forehead was puckered in bewilderment, and a darker doubt 
at the back of his thoughts loomed in his troubled eyes. 

“No,” said the cockney, watching him zestfully. ‘‘ You got 
it wrong, Dago, an’ there ain’t no such place. You dreamt 
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xy) MAN famous the country over 
walked into his office one day and 
said to his associates: 

“T am going away for a week or 
LSS so and I do not want you or any one 
BASS x else to know where I am. Don’t 
(eA! worry about me. I shall be here 
when I get back.’’ And he disappeared. 

The man took the train for the town where his 
mother lived in the old home. 

‘““Mother,”’ said he as he took her in his great 
strong arms, and kissed her, ‘“‘I have come home 
to spend a week all alone with you. This time I 
have not come merely to kiss you how-de-do and 
good-by and go again, but to stay with you a bit. 
I want to go back to the old days and be just your 
boy again, and have you treat me as if I werea 
little fellow once more.”’ 

The wise little mother asked no question of the 
big son upon whom his country had_ lavished 
success and fame, but merely said to him: “All 
right, dear.” 

‘““And I mean just what I say, mother,’ per- 
sisted the son. “I want you to be my ‘mother, 
dear,’ just like you used to be in the old days. 
I want you to make me the little pie-dough cakes 
on the back of the stove just as you used to do, and 
the turnovers in the oven. I want the dear old 
gingerbread horses with the raisin eyes. Cook me 
the eggs in the ashes. Cut me the nice warm 
bread with the brown crust and the molasses 
a-soakin’ away down into it, will you, mother ?”’ 

“T certainly will, my son,” gladly replied the 
mother, wondering much but asking nothing. 

The next day the mother was surprised to see 
her famous son go down to the swimming hole and 
roll in the mud puddle on the clayey 
bank and splash around with the 
pickaninnies. Later he was in the 
sheds, where once again he crawled 
all over the old gin and tried to 
‘skin the cat’’ on the pole. He 
would hitch up to the machine and 
let the negro boys drive him around 
as he used to drive old Pete, the 
mule. He loafed around the cabins 
and started his old mammy or some 
Uncle Remus to telling again the 
stories of Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox, which Joel Chandler Harris 
has made immortal. 





N THE lazy afternoons, after a 

nap, he would throw himself down 
on the porch floor at his mother’s 
feet; and, putting his head up in 
her lap, where she could play with 
his hair and smooth his cheek, he 
would say: “‘ Mother, tell me the old 
stories you used to tell me about 
Joseph and his coat, David and his 
sling, Daniel and the lions, Elijah 
and the chariot, Elisha and the bears, 
and all those.’”’ And the mother 
did. 

At other times he would go to the 
mantel and bring the “ Bible book,”’ 
and say: ‘‘Here, mother, read me 
again the sweet old story that you 
used to read about the little baby 
that was born in a stable, the angels 
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that sang and the wise men who brought gifts 
and who followed a star; and how He grew to be 
a man and went about doing good and making 
the world better; and how men killed Him; and 
how He is now up in heaven yonder and wants 
your son to be a good boy.” 

And the mother would. 

When night would come and he had gone up to 
bed he would call to her: ‘‘Come, mother, and 
tuck me inand hear me saymy prayers.” And, like 
unto the days that had gone, he repeated : 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 


I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
God bless mamma and make me a good little boy, Amen. 


HEN he would say: “Now, mother, will you 

put the candle out in the hall, and hold my 
hand and sing me the song you used to sing?”’ 
And many a man knows what the mother sang: 


I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 

How He called little children, as lambs to His fold— 
I should like to have been with them then, 


Thus for nearly two weeks the famous son lived 
his boyhood days over again in the old home with 
his mother. And then he went back to his work. 

When he arrived at his office he found waiting 
for him an invitation from the New England Soci- 
ety of New York to be the principal speaker at the 
society’s next dinner. He accepted the invitation 
and went to New York and spoke. 

His speech was called: ‘‘The Old South and 
the New.” It thrilled the country from ocean to 
ocean. Itwas the first timethe NewSouth had had 
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“7 IN THE YOUNG WORLD 





“Everything’s young!” is the song he is singing; 
“Young are the Brooks, with their jubilant noise, 
Daffodils laughing, Anemones swinging, 
Kittens and Puppies and dear little Boys! 
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pat ( are the alders and green are the birches; “Oh! little Puppies, so joll 

"hh Green are the banks, with a twinkle of blue; 

Green is the spray where the Bobolink perches, 
Shouting with joy that the world is all new! 


Oh! little Boys of a similar class; 
Oh! little Kittens, delightfully fubby, 
Tumbling together all over the grass; 


*“Why should you envy your elders a minute— 

Cats, Dogs, or Men with their sober employs? 

Yours is the world, or the best that is in it, w 
Kittens and Puppies and dear little Boys!” 
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a chance to speak since the great conflict. And the 
words of the New South were words of love and 
perpetual peace. In this oration is that magnif. 
cent tribute to America’s great President, Abraham 
Lincoln, which has closed every Southern mouth 
forever. It was this outpouring of love of the 
Southland that washed for all time the 
shirt.” 

Where did that inspired message come from? 
Said the orator afterward: ‘*When I found myself 
upon my feet every nerve was strung as tight asa 
fiddle string, and all a-tingling. I knew then that 
God had given me a message for that assemblage, 
As soon as I opened my mouth it came rushing 
forth.”’ 

In the history of our country there have been 
three great orations, and they will be found side 
by side in every collection of masterpieces of ely- 
quence. The first was by Patrick Henry, at Wil- 
liamstown, the second by Abraham Lincoln, at 
Gettysburg, and the third by Henry W. Grady, at 
New York—the last by the man who went to his 
mother. 
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HAT induced Henry W. Grady to go back 
to his mother in her old home? 

The reason is best told in another story: 

One evening after a meeting in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, where I had told the above story, 
Mr. Harry McCormick came to me and said: 

“‘T was much interested in that story of yours 
about Mr. Grady. I think I am able to add the 
preface to it. 

“T was in Atlanta attending the International 
Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. At the close of our conventions it is the 
custom for the men to take hold of 
hands, forma chain around the room, 
and sing ‘Blest be the Tie That 
Binds.’ Mr. Grady was there, and 
we asked him to joinin withus. He 
refused, although we urged and in- 
sisted. Hestood with bowed head, 
saying: ‘No, fellows, I can’t do it. 
I am sorry, but I can’t do it.’ 

“The next day word came to our 
hotel that if it was not too much 
trouble Mr. Grady would like to see 
Mr. Morse and some more of us at 
his office. When we got there Mr. 
Grady met us with all the fine cour- 
tesy of theSouthern gentleman, say- 
ing: ‘I hope you will pardon me for 
taking your valued time on the eve 
of your departure, but you noticed 
last night that I could not join 
hands with you and sing ‘Blest be 
the tie that binds our hearts in 
Christian love.’ You fellows have 
something I donot have. I used to 
have it years ago, back home with 
my mother at Athens. But in the 
cruel war and the hurly-burly of a 
publiclife I fearit has got away from 
me. I want it back. I have asked 
you fellows to come here and tel/ me 
how I can get it back.’ 

“We told him the old story. It 
was all we had to tell him.”’ 

That day Henry W. Grady went 
back to his mother and to his God. 
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HE universal opinion is that women are 
more restless now than at any other time in 
the history of the world. But the woman 
who perhaps knows her sex better and has worked 
among them and for them more than any other 
woman in America, and who herself is the most 
efficient woman in America, Miss Jane Addams, 
the head of Hull-House, Chicago, says they are not 
a bit more restless. 
‘Really they are not, 
are simply more vocal. 


*said Miss Addams; “they 
They are coming to the sur- 


face; they are expressing themselves more, and 
you confuse that with a sense of greater unrest. 
They have dropped their old policy of repression 
ind are talking—saying what they think and what 


they want.” 

‘Talking more?” asked the friend. 

“Ves,” answered Miss Addams. ‘‘Don’t the 
Chinese women have scolding places along the 
rivers where they go, when life is too much for 
them, and scold and scold until their troubles have 
evaporated, and then go home feeling better? Our 
women have no specified scolding places, and | 
don’t think they are even scolding, except when 
men who don’t understand them refuse to give 
them what they are entitled to.”’ 

‘But surely you think that women are more 
restless than men, don’t you?” was asked. 

“Well, perhaps, ” thoughtfully answered the woman of 
Hull-House; “perhaps they are; but don’t forget that men, 
having more outlet for their energy, work it off. I will say 
this,” continued Miss Addams: “T think the number of 
women who have reached self-expression is larger.” 
lo what do you attribute that fact? From what has 
that sprung ?’’ asked the friend. 

‘It would really take a book to answer that,” said Miss 
Addams. “ But, broadly speaking, general forces are at work, 
resulting in a shifting of values.”’ 

“Are men in any way concerned in it?”’ 


MV ISS ADDAMS smiled. ‘Well,’ she said, “‘ I think there 
is a readjustment of domestic relations and a closer ex- 
amination of them than before. There is more self-analysis.” 

‘And you think this self-analysis to be wise ?”’ 

“Yes, provided it is not carried to an extreme. It can 
easily, of course, become excessive, and then naturally it is 
bad—and becomes morbid.”’ 

‘Do you think that danger exists now?’ 

‘To an extent it does. It is a bit overdone, but that is 
always the case with any people who are eme rging from a 
condition of repression or less freedom of expression. I think 
the women are overdoing it, but they will come to their 
senses and find the happy medium. | think there is going 
to come out of this shifting of relations the greater self- 
devclopment of women, and in turn the development of 
others whose lives these freer women will touch. I go so far 
as say that I think it will accelerate the progress of the 


ou do not see any harm to the present girl in all this 


1g f 
», unless it is misunderstood and overdone. The more 
us-minded young women of today, with larger inter- 
¢ ccupying their thought and attention, are, I believe, 
than the girls of the past, whose lives were full of 

, Mean gossip and whose daylight hours were spent in 
videring. The only way, to my mind, to make a woman 
r and broader is to put bigger and broader subjects into 
hi ind.” 

Suffrage, for instance?’’ asked the friend. 

Well, suffrage, ifyouwill; although to my mind there are 


S T 


( 


Other questions quite as vital and important as suffrage, 
se - so quickly widens a woman’s interests as the exer- 
Cisc of the franchise. Let me explain what I mean by this: 


lhe other day in Chicago an Irish woman came to call. 
Al:hough she was an old woman before she obtained the 
right to vote, she talked about politics all the time. She was 
very much interested in the two Democratic candidates 
for Mayor of Chicago. She knew a great deal about both. 
She said that her younger son wanted her to vote for one 
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candidate and her married son was trying to persuade her 
to vote for the other. ‘Do you know,’ said this woman, ‘I 
haven't talked to my boys so much for five years?’ So, you 
see, it gave mother and sons a mutual interegtgeand it gave 
her an entirely new interest. Such a wom d not be 
interested in abstractions, but if she has up her 
mind to vote, and if men, her sons and o ple talk 
about her vote as of consequence, she wakes u feels her- 
self to be a factor in life as she never did befor 

““You do not believe, then, that women will blindly follow 
their husbands’ lead in voting?”’ 

‘““Some, of course, will; some of themdo; but an analysis 
of the vote in Chicago shows that many wives do not. 
Women have the same faculty for politics that men have.” 

‘‘But don’t women for the most part believe that the vote 
in their hands is going to cure all the economic evils? 

‘“T don’t think they do. The vote is simply an instru- 
ment; a means toward securing a better social order through 
self-government. I thinkit will bring more wisdomto women; 
and when they pool such wisdom into a common fund they 
will have the opportunity to get it translated into politics. 
I think woman’s vote will bring certain questions to the fore 
in politics that heretofore have never been there.” 

‘For instance?’’ asked the friend. 

‘‘Questions that appeal to women, but because they are 
either overlooked or not understood by men and are now 
being neglected. As an example: One of the first public 
policy acts that women voted upon in Chicago was for an 
issue of bonds to build a cont: gious disease hospital. The 
women were enormously interested in it and talked a great 
deal about it. The men did not realize the difficulty of caring 
for sick children in crowded tenement houses and the way 
the spread of those diseases might be prevented. But the 
women did. They were interested as only mothers could be. 
And there are many similar things that cities are doing in 
which women are more naturally interested than men.” 







UT you don’t mean that women should work apart 
from men?” 

‘Oh, no,” was the quick reply. ‘I am strong in the belief 
that men and women should work together on all questions 
of public interest. It has a better effect on both, and it is 
moreover the ideal condition that men and women shall do 
things together. One result of equal suffrage is that women 
and men work shoulder to shoulder and not apart.” 

‘*But are women enough interested in the vital things?’ 
asked the friend. ‘For with the claim that women are 
progressing is the unpleasant fact that they are more 
amusement-loving and given over to dress than ever before.”’ 

“Well, are they?’” mused Miss Addams. “I wonder. 
Are they the same women? I think there is a class of women 
( Page 11) 
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availing themselves of the newer amusements and 
buying the cheap, showy clothes who have never 
had them before—an element that has just come 
to the surface, just emerging froma sort of oblivion. 
This is their first experience with amusement and 
dress; they are like the jangling of bells to a child— 
allnew. They want something easy and strident, 
something that doesn’t make them think. I think 
the easy new dances and the ‘movies’ that ask 
nothing of the mind have brought an entirely new 
element to the surface.” 

‘Not the same people then?’ 

‘Not altogether. Of course, in some 
are. And where they are the same people I 
they are expressing themselves more truly and 
more naturally. They used to go to a Shak- 
sperean play, perhaps, because they thought they 
should go. But the y didn’t enjoy it. They sat 
solemnly, bored and unmoved. It was beyond 
them. Now they have a wider choice, and it is a 
more genuine expression of themselves and their 
tastes. Crude, yes, but real; genuine, just as the 
miracle play in its day was a genuine thing. You 
and I may not like it, but I think it is coming 
right out of the desires ‘of the people and revealing 
them. We see them now in all their frivolity and 
in all their nearness to the earth, but at least it is 
genuine, and the beginning of better things.” 

‘And you see no harm in all this to the girl of today ?”’ 

“T won’t say that,’ smiled Miss Addams. ‘‘I confess Iam 
sometimes a bit taken aback at the modern young woman; at 
the things she talks about and at her free and easy ways. 
But I think such girls are only the fringe of the whole. I 
think the vast majority of the girls of today are more simple 
and straightforward and modest than the girls of some time 
ago. They have cleaner thoughts, and the breakdown of 
prudery that has come has done them good.”’ 

“You believe, then, in the modern tendency to be franker 
with our girls on the subject of sex and self and personal 
hygiene?”’ > 

‘Indeed I do,”’ emphatically said Miss Addams. “ But I 
think there should be a better and more dignified and natural 
instruction in such matters. I do not see occasion for much 
pride in the way the teaching has been done or is being 
done now. I believe sex matters should be taught less 
through biology and more through history and biography. 
The fact that many men and women have not only wrecked 
their own lives but the lives of others—in fact, of nations— 
because they lacked self-control, should be brought out. 
Biology is only one aspect of the matter; the lives of men 
and women afford the illustrations. 

““You mean this should be taught in the home?” 


cases they 


think 


“\ ELL,” said Miss Addams thoughtfully, ‘‘we say 
Teach it in the home,’ and then mothers don’t do it; 
and the result is that it is not taught at all.”’ 

‘Then you would leave it to the schools to teach?”’ 

‘Where the teachers are first prepared and instructed to 
teach it, yes. There should be special teachers for it.”’ 

“What age would you fix for a child in such teaching?”’ 

don’t think you can lay down a rule. For instance, 
the children in the tenements ought to be taught at an earlier 
age, because they do not go to the high schools. As a rule 
this teaching is confined to the high school, but it must be 
taught more naturally everywhere—not as a dangerous 
subject that must be mysteriously and strangely treated.” 

‘Now, when that girl leaves school and goes back home, 
what can she do to prove her sisterhood with other girls?” 

‘* You mean,’’ asked Miss Addams, ‘‘the girl who is sheltered 
in her parents’ home?”’ 

““VYes. What can sucha shelte red girl do to prove her 
sisterhood with the girl who is not so fortunate, who has to 
go out to work?” 

‘*She should, I think,’’ answered Miss Addams thought- 
fully, ‘join some club where they discuss such questions, or 
identify herself with some institution where she can meet 
working girls themselves.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 54 


















































































































































































Arctic Snowbirds in 


end, and in the late afternoon the clouds 

began to break away in the direction of the 
setting sun. A flock of snow buntings ran here and 
there among the weeds, searching for the seeds 
which the storm gusts had winnowed upon the 
surface of the snow. The icicles hanging from the 
eaves were dripping silently upon the snow; a song 
sparrow mounted a bush and throbbed into mel- 
ody; the sun broke through and outlined fantas- 
tic shadows beyond the buntings. A feeling of 
the spring came suddenly. 

The snow buntings seemed to feel it, for, as the 
sun shone out, they took wing as one bird, circled 
outward, and, returning, whirled lightly upward, 
leaving a trail of sweet warbles as they flew on and 
on. Straight for the polestar their course was set, 
by instinct as true as mariner’s compass. With 
friendly twitterings two other flocks joined them 
high in midair, mingling their numbers and ad- 
justing their flight to the same speed. Above, the 
cold stars twinkled down upon them; beneath, 
everchanging constellations of village lights were 
sighted and quickly left behind. After a while the 
earthly lights grew less in number, and finally the 
forest claimed all within view. 


r NHE last snowstorm of the season was at an 


O, FLYING, foraging and sleeping, they passed 
steadily northward—day after day, night after 
night. As they went on their numbers lessened, a 
few dropping out and drifting off to other courses. 
When the icy expanse of Hudson Bay was reached 
the flock of buntings divided, some passing east- 
ward toward Labrador, the others following the 
tree line in the direction of Alaska. 

Six alone fluttered down to a clump of bushes 
and sought eagerly for the hard-coated seeds which 
meant life to them. After a rest they started out 
again—northward, ever north—and cleft their 
way over land and ice, past the magnetic pole, past 
the groaning ice packs of Baffin Bay, until the 
desolate cliffs of far Ellesmere Land came into view. 

On a steep southern slope whose rocks were 
almost bare of ice and snow the little black-and- 
white buntings came to rest. Even as they closed 
their eyes, the dull sun peered over the icy hori- 
zon and there began the dawn of the long Arctic 
day. 

The six buntings were the survivors of four and 
twenty which had flown southward the preceding 
year. They had run the gauntlet of hawks and 
owls and guns on a journey of thousands of miles, 
but now the elements seemed united to exterminate 
the brave little flock. Icy blasts brought clouds 
of snow, and for days the wind howled furiously 
about the cliff. Three of the birds were dashed 
against the bergs rocking in the fiord below. The 
others eked out a living with moss and snow, not 
daring to move from the crevice in which they were 
huddled. 

The wind veered south at last and the sun once 
more lit up the barren waste. In a few days every 
gully overflowed with bubbling snow water, so 
quickly do the seasons change in the north. The 
ice splintered and jostled and groaned itself loose, 
drifting out toward the distant shore of Northern 
Greenland. The snow buntings sang their hearts 
out from amid the gray frozen moss, and sought 
among it the edible somethings which made life 
possible in this land of chaos. 

One day a loud roaring echoed from cliff to cliff 
and a herd of walruses plowed through the green 
water and flung themselves upon a floe. In the 
days that followed, other strange creatures came 
in from the sea and watched the buntings, flying 
and singing upon the shore—grotesque bladder- 
nose seals, and the harp seals which looked as if 
they were wound round with a long band of white 
cloth. Then the sea fowl came in scores and in 
hundreds, some passing on to the next fiord, others 
coming to rest in this haven. 





S THE Arctic day slowly approached the noon- 
tide of midsummer every green thing fought 
hard for light and warmth. At last a brave little 
purple saxifrage won the battle and held its head 
of flowers open to all the icy world. By mid-June 
others kad followed its example, and the thick 
mosses, lichens, sedges and gay Alpine poppies 
covered all the sheltered spots with a coating of 
soft, green life. One of the buntings wandered off, 
found a mate, and nested in an adjoining valley; 
the remaining pair selected a spot near where they 
had been reared the year before—a mossy hollow 
at the foot of a willow tree. But such a tree! 
Although the tallest and oldest in all this land, its 
topmost leaf reached less than a foot above the 
ground. Its roots were large and deep—sunken in 
the crevices—and its gnarled trunk, though but an 
inch through, was absurdly ancient looking. 

Here between two rock-cleft roots the snow 
buntings nested, gathering soft moss and a few 
feathers; here the first egg was laid; and here five 
fluffy nestlings were hatched and reared. 

The very day they left the nest a herd of musk 
oxen came thundering toward the cliff with slow, 
heavy gallop. First a dozen cows lumbered along, 
and close upon their heels a mob of weak-legged 
calves. The shaggy bulls brought up the rear, 
pushing and nudging the calves toward a steep 
wall of rock. When the herd reached the barrier 
they turned, and, with the precision of a cavalry 
maneuver, formed instantly into a hollow square, 
or rather three sides of a square with the cliff for 
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the fourth—the panting calves sprawling 
on the ground in the center. 

Suddenly a new sound echoed across 
the fiord—a sinister ululation which drew 
fierce snorts from the oxen. A thin gaunt 
form slipped over the nearest ridge and 
flowed easily down the snowy slope, fol- 
lowed by another and another, in the easy 
lope of wolves. They soon sighted their 
quarry and came on with lolling tongues— 
silently and swiftly. Then a gigantic bull 
dashed headlong from the square straight 
at the oncoming pack, caught one wolf a 
glancing blow which rolled it over, and, 
swerving, tore back to the cliff. The 
instant he had left the herd his place in 
the line was closed up, and not until he 
returned was there room made for him. 
Hardly had he resumed his place before 
the next musk ox made a similar sortie, 
then others. 

At last a two-year-old bull essayed to 
try anencounter. This was his first fight 
and he knew but little of the need for constant 
speed while beyond the pale of his herd’s line of 
battle. When he came to turn he slowed up and 
gave the wolves their opportunity. In a mass 
they flew at him and dragged him down, clinging 
to his long hair and giving him never a chance to 
regain his feet. 

The sorties continued as before, furiously but 
mechanically, with occasional resting spells which 
were utilized by the wolves to feed ravenously 
upon the dead bull. They soon learned to draw 
the attacks to one side, so that part of their number 
could feed uninterruptedly while the rest were 
occupied with engaging, or rather in avoiding, the 
attacking bulls. 


Wwe the bones were clean picked the pack 
' moved off to a distance, and, sitting about 
like great dogs, wistfully eyed the motionless, wait- 
ing herd of oxen. Moved by some impulse, the 
leader, with a long-drawn howl, started back on 
the trail, followed by the whole pack. 

Peace settled over the battlefield. A snow bun- 
ting flew by, warbling sweetly; a butterfly or two 
drifted past; and presently a full score of great 
Arctic hares were hopping about, frisking over the 
trampled ground—the most timid of creatures 
taking the place of the fiercest. 

The waning of the summer of the Arctic day was 
as swift as its inception. The sun had long since 
touched its rim to the horizon in the nether swing 
of its circle, and the growing chill never left the 
air, even on the clearest days. 

The actors in the short, intense drama of sum- 
mer life in Ellesmere Land began to move south- 
ward. The snow buntings, parents and young, 
gathered from far and near, and, ina compact flock, 
mounted high into the air and headed southward. 
The wild fowl—snow geese, auks, gulls—all fol- 
lowed, and in their wake drifted and circled now 
and then agyrfalcon,and the ivan in families. 

All of the eider ducks left elated family 
of seven, mother and youn lung to each 
space of open water to the las nally, 
when the bergs crashed together, closing 
over every vestige of ripple and wave, 
the mother rose on strong pinions and 
circled around quacking anxiously. Her 
six ducklings flapped their stubby wings, 
but the feathers were far from full-grown 
and could not lift them above the ice pack. 
The mother love was strong, but instinct 
of life was greater. She could give no help 
to her clamoring brood; life without water 
was not possible for a day in this region; 
already the desire for food was strong, 
and, without a backward glance, she 
passed southward along the coast on 
steady, throbbing wings. The half-grown \y 








ducklings quacked in vain for atime and GY 


ran helplessly hither and thither; then, 
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“THE BIRD,” ETC. 


Antarctic Ocean have been whipped 

and lashed by the closing storm of 
the long, dark winter. In the rush and 
slather of huge green waves and gray, 
swirling mist a great company of strange 
creatures are fighting for their lives—a 
band of penguins, caught away from the 
ice pack and for days tossed and battered 
by the terrible waves. A quick dive and 
several rapid wing-beats carry them down 
into absolute peace and quiet; but the 
breath of life is not there, and at last their 
lungs empty in two chains of pearly bub- 
bles and the birds shoot up into the mist, 
gasp and are engulfed again. 

The storm passes at last, the clouds 
draw upward and the on-rushing swells 
gradually lose in height and force. Day 
breaks and the sun rises with a glory which 
has been eclipsed for months. Spring is 
at hand. Far out at sea floats a wonder- 
ful white island. The sunlight is reflected 
from a hundred lofty minarets, and great green- 
and-white caves glisten with the beauty of fairy- 
land. On a low, flat, alabaster ledge near one end 
of the mighty iceberg are the penguins—four hun- 
dred or five hundred in number. All stand facing 
the sun, and from their quaintly manlike expres- 
sion and upright attitude one might think them 
some diminutive race of sun-worshipers. 


SOR many days the icy waters of the 


SUDDEN thrill seems to go through all; the 
4° same call which at one time or another stirs 
every living bird and animal on the earth—the 
summons to the nest, to the home. In companies 
of from twenty to fifty they dive off the ice and 
settle down with strong wing-beats, throbbing 
swift as aschool of fish through the green waters. 
Day and night they hold their course, with but 
few stops for fishing and sleep, until an island 
comes into view. 

Throughout the long, dark winter this isle of 
the penguins has lain buried deep in snow and ice. 
Now the icicles begin to drip at midday and the 
snow to soften. A ripple appears near shore, then 
another and another, and soon there appears a score 
of heads like diminutive seals. 

A black-and-white form crawls on all fours 
through the breakers, staggers to an upright posi- 
tion, frantically waves its flippers and cries aloud: 
“‘Aark! Aark! Aark!” The first penguin has 
reached its home. 

With the advent of the first arrivals the snow is 
soon trodden into the earth, exposing a vast ex- 
panse of rounded pebbles. The penguins begin 
working frantically, carrying stone after stone and 
building high spreading piles upon the top of which 
each bird takes its stand and cries challenge to the 
world. Hoarse grunts fill the air; ‘‘Aark! Aark! 
Aark!” echoes and reéchoes against the ice- 
draped cliffs. Then in a few days comes the main 
body of the rookery, hundreds landing every few 
hours. Within a week the appearance of the island 
is completely changed. From a barren, lifeless 
landscape of snowy plain and rugged crag it is 
transformed into a populous city tenanted 
by thousands of noisy, active penguins. 

Here and there big fighting rings are 
trodden out and sometimes four or five 
pairs of combatants wage war at the same 
time. Two males pay suit to some fair 
penguin who has coyly begun to carry 
pebbles aimlessly about in her beak. As 
soon as the rivals recognize each other as 
sucn they rush together and fight with 
beaks and flippers. There is little feinting 
or guarding. Each stands up and takes 
his punishment until he can no longer 
withstand the flail-like battering of the 
strong, hard, finny wings. The weaker 


tf gives way and is knocked down, and 


unless he is able to regain his footing and 
fight again he crawls ignominiously away 


weak from hunger, they put their heads v4 on all fours. 

behind their wings, drew up their feet / / 

and slept the deep sleep which knows no RJ N EANWHILE, perhaps, a second pair 
waking. ud of males have begun battle over the 


7ET another belated family of warm, KR 


living beings was ahunger in this deso- ~ 


late land—a polar bear and her cubs had 
had bad hunting. Reaching the top of A 
the cliff, the three furry creatures clam- j 
bered down and found the scattered bones 
of the musk ox. Wolves leave but poor 
pickings, but when the bears left, not a 
trace of bones remained. Luck was with 
the three, now, for the keen-nosed mother 
bear caught a slight oily odor, and, follow- 
ing it up, came to the six dead eiders. 
Here was a treat indeed, they thought. 
As the three bears disappeared sea- 
ward over the ice, the disk of the sun 
came for the last time to the crest of 
the mountains. The dull red glow 
hung motionless minute after min- 
ute—then slowly sank from view. 
Once, afar off, a raven croaked 
hoarsely, a sound from another world. 
Then a terrible stillness settled down, 
oppressive, deathlike—the begin- 
ning of the long, mysterious Arctic 
night. 
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\ samelady penguin. Andsothe confusion, 
4 an apparently inextricable pandemonium, 

continues; yet, in some unknown, penguin 
af fashion, order is at last brought out of 
chaos and the birds are all mated. The 
pebble-stealing, however, never ceases, 
and when the birds become so numerous 
that there is a pair on almost every 
square yard the pebbles shift from one 
end of the rookery to the other—stolen 
and restolen time after time. 

After the successful male has won his 
fight he pays court to the lady he has 
chosen. The hoarse voice is moderated to 

a gentle cackle, and the loving couple 
rub their feathered necks together, 
first on one side, then on the other. 
Finally, when this strange little court- 
ship is over and the Antarctic sun 
shines down upon a newly mated pen- 
guin pair, they begin housekeeping in 
earnest. Perhaps milady penguin has 
already chosen a spot, and she sets 
out toward it in comic haste, while, 
toddling close behind, in the regula- 
tion penguin lockstep, follows the 





The Bird That is Like a Man 


husband. Another pair of birds has jumped her 
ladyship’s claim, and the males go at it again 
flippers and beaks. Again superior weight {ells and 
the invaders are driven off. Now ensue several 
days of pebble-snatching from the neighbors, 

In time a rough, white egg appears, and soon 
another, and the birds begin sitting, one by day 
the other by night. After a month of patient 
waiting two sooty black balls of down replace the 
eggs. Well do the nestlings need their thick coat 
of down. The temperature seldom rises above 
freezing; and at night, when the tempered breeze 
dies away and the sea lies at rest, the still, bitter 
cold searches out every crevice, and even under 
their mother’s warm breast the penguin chicks 
whimper in their sleep. Scores of chicks are now 
hatching daily, and their shrill piping whistles for 
food form a new sound in the general uproar of the 
rookery. Tensof thousands of shrimps are brought 
to the hungry chicks, the scarlet juices staining 
birds and pebbles the color of blood. 


UT with all the rushing to and fro the law of 
the road is invariably observed. No penguin 
traveling along the winding public lanes between 
certain lines of nestsis disturbed. But woe to him 
if he stop near some nest not his own. Once, early 
in the season, an inoffensive seal clambers into the 
rookery and hitches along one of these thorough- 
fares. Again a few weeks later a man lands from 
an exploring ship which is bound for the mysteri- 
ous land to the southward. Both seal and man are 
greeted without fear; but when they encroach on 
private property and block the right of way, they 
are set upon by half a hundred birds. 7 
The man notices one curious thing: When he 
pursues a single bird on the shore he can never 
make it take to the water. The penguin is only 
obeying the instinct of its race. It knows of but 
one foe in all the world—the terrible killer whale, 
the Orca of the deeps. Asthe man leaves the rook- 
ery he is espied by a big herd of half-grown birds, 
who come at him pell-mell, piping, shrieking for 
food. Here is a tremendous penguin, they think. 
His gullet must hold a plentiful meal of shrimp! 
When the birds become well grown they leave 
their nests and flock together. Now their parents 
have to search far over the plain to find their off- 
spring, or at last, failing in this, to feed some 
strange chicks among the begging throng. The 
stronger birds crowd about a full-fed, incoming 
penguin so as to make certain of getting food. On 
the outskirts totter the weaklings. At each fresh 
arrival the latter regain hope and patter uncer- 
tainly in the direction of the hurrying crowd, but 
always too late. Soon they squat down shivering 
in the cold, pipe faintly and flutter their little 
downy fins for the last time. 

Not all the penguins keep to the beach, however. 
Two who accepted each other as mates before 
landing found, on scrambling out of the icy water, 
all the places and pebbles on the plain preémpted, 
so they went on toward the cliffs. Up and up they 
toiled along narrow trails of packed, dirty snow 
which showed that other birds were above them. 
Up and up through the clear cold air—four, six, 
eight hundred feet, almost to the very crest of the 
thousand-foot ridge. A crevice between two great 
bowlders offered asheltered bit of level ground, and 
here the two penguins made their home. 


AY after day the faithful birds trudge up and 

down the steep trail. One day a shelf of snow 
and earth gives way and a small company of birds 
rolls and slides down for several hundred feet. The 
idea remains, and after that every bird which lives 
higher up comes to this very spot, folds its flippers 
closer to its body, and rolls and tumbles down to 
a wide, flat snowdrift, rises, shakes its plumage and 
plods serenely on to the sea. 

The nesting season is rapidly nearing a close and 
scores of young penguins are daily taking to the 
water. Every bird which comes ashore full-fed is 
besieged by a crowd of young birds piping their 
desire for food at the top of their lungs. One day 
the stronger of the two chicks from the topmost 
nest on the cliff is persuaded to descend and mingle 
with the others below. The second chick is a 
weakling, but the mother’s love is strong, and never 
a day passes but she toils painfully up the steep 
trail and feeds the backward chick with generous 
supplies of red shrimps. But she cannot make him 
leave the nest. One day the migrating instinct 
becomes too strong and the two penguins and their 
full-fledged young swim northward with a hun- 
dred others to the ice pack, where food is always 
abundant. There the molt may be passed in satiety 
and the terrible killers laughed to scorn. 

For a while the sun fights for supremacy and a 
beam of light breaks through the drifting snow- 
flakes. It lights up the topmost ledge of a cliff 
from which a penguin chick is calling aloud for fo: rd. 
As the light comes the chick changes its plaintive 
pipe to the hoarse ‘‘ Aark! Aark!” of its race, then 
draws close its little flippers and pitches forward 
over the cliff. It has dared at last, and the little 
creature hurries through the deserted rookery, 
plunges in and paddles steadily toward the n« rth 
in the track of its companions, swimming strongly, 
though it has never before entered the water. 

The light fades from the high cliff and the flakes 
fall more rapidly. Soon all the plain is white and 
the isle of the penguins sinks into the cold, dark 
silence of the Antarctic winter. 
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oned That Men, and Not Women, 


sqiOW did dress come about? How did we 
S ‘| come to dress? For we know for certainty 
yi that man, in the beginning, went naked, as 
| certain tribes of savages go naked to this 
| day. The early habitat of man wasa moist, 
yyy | Warm climate. The human skin adapts 
vA itself to heat as it cannot to cold; the sav- 
4), ages of Central Africa do not protect them- 
| selves against the sun. So the primitive 
a! ancestor wanted no protection. And mod- 
esty was a flower of late growth. In historic times our trav- 
elers have found tribes of savages who, while comparatively 
virtuous, dressed for decoration alone and did not understand 
our impulse toward modesty. When these people learned 
the art of dress from the early traders and missionaries 
they became no more virtuous according to their lights. 

It was really in vanity that was born the impulse toward 
dress. !or dress, before it was a protection or a covering, 
wasa decoration. First of all it satisfied the desire of man to 
set himself, by some visible mark, above his fellows. The 
frst dresser, the primordial dandy, decorated himself with 
his own blood and that of his enemies, human or brute. In 
that stage of society might and courage formed the only title 
to distinction. Coming back from a hard fight, with the 
blood upon him, the primitive champion found himself 
admired by the women of his tribe, envied by the men. 

The blood showed that he had been in a whale of a 
fight. Fights in those days were to the death; and 

if he survived to come back, it was easy to infer 
that he had conquered. 

Finding that this mark of battle got him 
so much distinction the primitive champion 
let the blood remain on him as long as it 
would. When the dried blood wore away, 
the scar lingered for a permanent brand 
of distinction. To this day certain sav- 
ages keep their wounds open to make 
more conspicuous scars. And not 
only recognized savages; so also do 
the young men of the German stu- 
dent corps. The Bonn or Heidel- 
berg undergraduate who shows 
the most scars from the dueling- 
sword is most admired among 
his fellows. So they express the 
oldest impulse toward dress 
and decoration. And this, 
Madame, disgusting as it may 
appear to your civilized sense 
of refinement, is the origin of 
your silks, satins and chif- 
fons, your laces, your silk 
stockings, your gloves-to- 
the-shoulder, and your 
filmy, floating bridal veils. 












fb: THE women of those 

days these marks and 

scars of honorable battle 
formed a sex lure. There 

arose from the contempla- 

tion of blood and scars on 

the human skin a dim sense 

of beauty, to us incompre- 
hensible. Then the men in 

the primitive races set about 

to improve nature and sup- 
plement accident. All over 
the earth are deposits of red 
clay. With this pigment, so 
closely resembling blood in 
color, they daubed their faces 
and bodies. Having already 
he cutting edge they gashed 
hemselves to make artificial 
scars. The sense of rhythm is 
inherent in beauty; there are 
those who maintain that beauty 
of all kinds is only rhythm of form, 
of color, of sound or of sense, 
subtly woven. So the daub- 
ings of red clay became regular 
patterns. When primitive man 
came to reénforce his red paint 
with blue and yellow he had 
that elaborate and symmet- 
rical facial decoration which 
our Indians wore on the warpath, which the 

Chinese soldier sported up to the last century. 

And, in turn, body painting plus scar decoration 

were quickly followed by the adoption of tattooing. 

The pure tendency toward face painting has all but 
perished in civilized man. The rouging, powdering and 
eyelash penciling of some civilized women is an attempt 
to heighten and imitate nature, not to improve upon it. 
However, the facial patch worn by the belle of the eight- 
eenth century and weakly revived in the nineteenth 
century is nothing but a refinement of body painting. 

The slashings and scars of primitive man came also to take 
Conventional forms and patterns. The Indians of our 
Alaskan territories make three parallel marks from the lips 
to the point of the chin. The negroes of Central Africa cut 
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their faces into many patterns; certain South Sea people ran 
TOW cicatrices, like strings of beads, from the forelock to 
the point of the nose. The peoples of the Indian Archipelago 
hled their teeth into patterns which seemed beautiful to 
them. Our flathead Indians mutilated the skulls of their 
Papooses, and no Chinese woman is a lady unless her feet are 


artificially deformed. 


NX ‘ER the savage had learned to slash himself in patterns 
; found other ways of making his scars beautiful. 
Ornament came to reénforce decoration. For example, the 
Savage cut a hole in his lip and ran through it a bone or a 
Plece of ornamental stone. Various peoples in widely sep- 
arate parts of the world have worn a piece of semiprecious 
‘tone plugging a hole in the lower lip. There came nose rings 
also, nd earrings. The earring, with its corresponding muti- 
lation, lingered until the nineteenth century; in fact, the 
least advanced members of the European races, men as well 
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as women, wear it still. That the last decorative mutilation 
took this form is due to growing sensitiveness rather than 
to growing disgust for mutilation: the ear lobe is that part 
of the head which may be pierced with least discomfort. 
Probably long before he learned to paint himself in pat- 
terns and to arrange his scars in forms which pleased the 
eye, primitive man had discovered the cutting edge—the 
knife. When he had accustomed himself to this tool man 
began to cut withes or sinews or strips of hide, that he might 
add another decoration to flatter his vanity and mark his 
superiority. He appended to himself the trophies of war and 
the chase—without refining the matter, parts of his slain 
enemies. Our own Indians have so carried the scalp locks 
of the conquered and the teeth of their game. The first 
esthetic impulse was now fully awake. A developed sense of 
art came earlier in human progress than we had supposed 
until we studied the cave paintings of Spain. Man looked on 
certain stones of the field—as agate, amethyst and jade— 
and found them pretty. He shaped them, drilled them, 
finally polished them and hung them upon his person. 
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WOULD 
YOU BELIEVE IT? 


A Century of Fashions 
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Now note that the male was, and for countless ages con- 
tinued to be, the ‘‘dressy’’ sex. While marriage by capture, 
and later by purchase, may have appeared to be universal 
in primitive man the choice of the female must always have 
entered into the matter. Decoration was not only a bit of 
self-satisfaction and a mark of superiority in wealth and 
power; it was also a sex lure of the wooing male. As with 
man, so with the higher animals. The domestic cock wears 
a high comb and gaudy feathers, while the hen goes more 
soberly clad. It is the turkey gobbler and not the turkey 
hen that has a spreading, ostentatious tail. It is the lion 
that sports the mane. 

It was the human male, with his greater apparent energy, 
his superior initiative, who first took to adding artificial 
decoration. And in savage society this served the same 
end of nature as the tail feathers of the gobbler, the mane 
of the lion. It became to primitive woman the symbol 
of his sex. Among her stimulants to choice she had a con- 
scious or an unconscious leaning toward the man who dis- 
piayed the most pleasing ornaments. Primitive woman, in 
so governing her choice, subserved the ends of evolution no 

(Page 13) 





less than the turkey hen. For he who wore the most blood- 
and-scar tissue in the dim beginnings, the most ornament 
later, was in the long run the strongest, ablest or cleverest 
man. So was this one chosen of women; and so he bred his 
superior qualities into the species. 

The next impulse toward dress probably came from the 
need for protection. Early in his conquest of the world 
man had to clothe himself against the cold. The warm, 
humid climate of his cradleland grew more rigorous, or he 
pushed north and south into the regions of snow and ice. 
When the climate changed in the haunts of primitive man, 
or when he spread into the lands of climatic extremes, he 
needed covering. This need is obvious; but the vain decora- 
tion of the body doubtless preceded it by countless ages. 


ODESTY was really the last cause for dress. And as it 

was the most recent impulse which led to the art of cos- 

tume, soalso is it the most complex and the slightest. Noone 

urges man to dress for decoration or for protection; the urging 

of moralists and hygienists is in the other direction. But 

moralists, in all ages of civilization, have felt it necessary to 

dwell on the spiritual need of dressing for modesty. The 

church has always denounced the vanities of dress, but it has 

also ruled that the worshipers must be fully and decently 

clothed in the sanctuary. This, in short, is not a basic im- 

pulse, a biological necessity; it isa flower of civilization. 

We have observed savage people with no more mod- 

esty, no more sense of the morality in costume, 

than the beasts of the field. We have observed 

others in whom the impulse is at dawn. Here 

again—though the rule is not invariable—the 

male is the ‘‘dressy”’ sex. In all the prob- 

A ability of scientific speculation the man, 

not the woman, first discovered modesty; 

and in the beginning it had nothing to 

do with purity or impurity. The male 

human organism is more sensitive 

than the female; the male is wider- 

ranging, taking more chances of in- 

jury and discomfort from branches 

and grasses. Men began to use 

leaves, bark and skins to protect 

themselves against injury, and in 
time this became a custom. 


V HEREUPONwoman began 
timidly to imitate her lord 
in covering, as she had already 
imitated him in decoration. 
There followed another stage 

of the process. Absolute 
nudity, the painters and 
sculptors tell us, is chaste; 
partial concealment, un- 
chaste. To the mind of pri- 
meval man these partial 
concealments emphasized 
sex. They made the savage 
woman more attractive to 
man. The male invented 
modesty for the female, then 
he imposed it upon her. Be- 
cause to lure some man had 
already become the main 
career for a woman, she ac- 
cepted this improvement on 
her sex; in time she was to 
make a virtue of it. But not 
at first. Nearly all primitive 
garments of modesty are so 
ornamented as to emphasize 
rather than conceal. The sense 
of purity in clothing came much 
later, with the gradual evolution 
of civilization. And sex was not 
the only element entering into 
the creation of this virtue; it had 
its roots also in the refined desire 
to conceal that which disgusts. 

The conventional origin of 

modesty in dress may be 

observed among peoples far 
higher in civilization than 
these primitive savages. The 

Chinese have come to asso- 

ciate foot-covering with mod- 

esty. To lose her shoe would 
be to a Chinese lady a shocking accident. 

Turkish ladies veil their faces to the eyes. For 

a Turkish woman to lift her veil before any man 

but her husband is a shameful thing. On the other 

hand, Japanese men and women expose their bodies 

in a manner which shocks the tourist. Yet the Turks 

are immoral, and the Japanese, though with certain dif- 
ferent standards from ours, comparatively moral. Our 
European sense of modesty varies not only with climes and 
periods, but also with occasions. To a lady of the mid- 
Victorian period the tight skirt of the early eighties would 
have been ‘‘vulgar’’ and shocking. Our women display 
their throats and shoulders in evening dress and do it with- 
out shame. With no more shame they display their calves 
and ankles in bathing dress. Yet an extreme décolleté dress 
on the beach, a knee-length skirt in the ballroom, would 
appear to us as scandalous. 
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OW, when primitive man began to hang ornaments upon 

himself he found few parts of his body suited for the 
purpose. There were his legs at ankles and knees, his arms 
at wrists and elbows, his neck and his waist. In various 
countries savages and even civilized people still affix their 
ornaments to all these places. The Zulu has his fringe of 
knee feathers, the Siamese woman her anklets, innumerable 
peoples, barbaric and savage, have their armlets and brace- 
lets. But, unless the savage cared to hamper his movements 
in war, chase and work, he could decorate extensively only 
two of these human clothes-pegs—the neck and the waist. So 
the ornamentation of arms and legs remained comparatively 
simple or ceased altogether. Around his neck the savage 
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To Have to Sleep in Such a Place—That is the Daily Climax in the 
Tragedy of the Hotel Chambermaid’s Career 
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O THE average hotel guest the chambermaid is more 

or less of a lay figure, almost a piece of stage property. 

She is a female automaton, moving quietly about the 
halls and bedrooms. The average hotel guest thinks of her 
as a type. Which she isn’t. She is twotypes. One type is 
trim and intelligent, reflecting her environment only in the 
pale weariness of her face. The other type is dull and 
unkempt, often slatternly. The intelligent chambermaids 
are the neatest and most trustworthy. The others can stand 
more hard work. 

The modern hotel must be efficient above all else. Its 
prosperity, its success, its very life, depend more on efficiency 
than on any other quality. To maintain this efficiency the 
hotel needs efficient, reliable servants; efficient, reliable 
chambermaids with the rest. And chambermaids, many of 
them, insist on slighting their work. They insist on com- 
plaining about their lot. They insist on making trouble—for 
themselves, for the management, for the guests. All these 
things they insist on, in spite of the fact that the hotel man- 
ager is eventually going to starve if he doesn’t have reliability 
and efficiency in his ménage. Verily the lot of the manager 
is an unhappy one. 

But how about the other side of the question? 

The chambermaid gets her job because she is looking for 
it, and she takes it up deliberately. And for what she does 
she receives pay. Yes, she is paid. She is paid, as a general 
rule, something between $14 and $22 a month. Her day 
begins at about six o’clock in the morning, for she must get 
through with her breakfast and be actively on the job by 
seven o'clock sharp. With the exception of a brief half hour 
at noon her routine at housework keeps her busy until five 
o'clock in the evening. Then, after supper, if she is ‘‘on 
watch’’ she must stay on duty until nine or ten o'clock at 
night. If she isn’t “‘on watch” she has a perfectly glorious 
opportunity for recreation—the recreation of washing and 
ironing and mending her clothes. Her wages and the uncer- 
tainty of being able to count on them give her no means for 
having any of her work done outside. Some hotels have suit- 
able places where the maids can do this work. Some, on the 
other hand, have not, with the result that the maids must 
engage in a constant struggle to keep themselves decently 
clean. At all events, no matter where, the washing and 
ironing and mending must be done, and the girl must often 
do it after eleven hours of back-breaking, heart-breaking 
labor. 


N THE few evenings when she does net have to work the 

chambermaid has a rather inspiring choice of diversions. 
She may go to a moving-picture show. She may go toa 
cheap dance hall. Or she may go to bed. Except here and 
there, in isolated cases which are not typical, there is no place 
in the hotel where the girls may gather or draw apart for 
recreation; there is no place to rest comfortably, no place 
to read, no place to sew, no place to receive friends. 

The quarters where the maids are lodged are usually in 
some out-of-the-way place in the hotel building, not suitable 
for the housing of guests or their attendants. In some of 
the very best hotels the maids are lodged two and three ina 
room—often more—allowing space for little more than beds 
and trunks. In one first-class hotel in a certain big city the 
maids are pigeonholed in little vaultlike places arranged in 
tiers, bunks neither as airy nor as clean as the cells in many 
prisons. To have to sleep in such a place after ten or more 
hours of hard work—that is the daily 
climax in the tragedy of the hotel 
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ILLUSTRATIONS By 
slights her work. That is why she is at times rude. That is 
why, in cases that are by no means typical, she is occasion- 
ally tempted to take money or other valuables. 

Such is the stage setting for the daily tragedy of the 
hotel chambermaid’s life. These circumstances under which 
she lives, this drab tedium of her work and play, are 
largely the results of certain economic conditions, conditions 
which are unquestionably unfortunate, but which will change 
only with time and with the gradual development of the pub- 
lic conscience. These conditions, therefore—the long hours, 
the not particularly lavish pay, the comfortless, depressing 
environment of life—these are toa certain extent acceptable, 
for the time being, as something unavoidable. They are but 
the passive elements of the hotel chambermaid’s tragedy; 
tragedy enough in themselves, heaven knows, but still passive. 
They form the stage setting, the shivery music, for the rest. 


ND the rest is where a guest—let us call her Mrs. Pom- 
eroy—comes in. Mrs. Pomeroy, who occupies a suite of 
rooms, is a most particular person. For what she is getting 
in the hotel, or rather for what she thinks she ought to get, 
she is paying good and lawfulcurrency. Like ninety-five per 
cent. of the human race she wants what she wants when she 
wantsit. And the first thing she wants in a hotel is service. 
She wants prompt response to her ringing of the chamber- 
maid’s bell. She wants the things in her room left as she 
leaves them and not put away where 
she can’t find them. She doesn’t want 
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Besides, maids are plentiful. The employment bureaus of 
the cities have scores of them ready to start to work at q 
moment’s notice. The housekeeper has only to telephone her 
order and the maids arrive. The hotel, except ii certain 
cases, pays nothing for registration. The maid usually h 
to pay the fee. 

The maid who has been discharged is now face to face with 
more of a problem than most persons realize. She may or 
may not be used to the hotel method of firing without notice: 
she may or may not have had other experiences. But one 
thing is certain—she must go back to the registry office and 
start looking for another situation. Something like ninety 
per cent. of the hotel maids in the United States are unmar- 
ried. Many of them are from small country towns; many of 
them are immigrants; most of them are practically home- 
less. Losing a position means tramping the streets, endur- 
ing the cheapest of cheap boarding houses, stretching each 
penny to its pitiful limit. 

It has been figured out that sixty per cent. of the chamber- 
maids in this country hold their positions for an average of 
two months apiece. The maid who is discharged at the end 
of two months has just about twenty dollars in her pocket. 
The first month’s pay has gone where every servant’s first 
month’s pay goes—to cover the many little miscellaneous 
expenses that come with settling down ina new place. These 
expenses begin with one or two dollars for the registration 
fee; they include expressage on a 
trunk; they end with half a dozen 
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her belongings left lying around the 
room, but likes them put away out of 
sight. She wants the windows left open. 
She wants the windows left closed. She 
wants rough bath towels. She wants 
soft bath towels. She wants her bed 
turned back just so. She wants a 
certain thing here and a certain thing 
there. 

Mrs. Pomeroy has probably been in 
the hotel for about a week when at last 
something goes wrong. The chamber- 
maid has mislaid something or for- 
gotten something—or possibly Mrs. 
Pomeroy has had a bad breakfast. 
She rings for the maid and the maid 
doesn’t come. Mrs. Pomeroy waits a 
few minutes, mutters a little, walks 
two or three times between her window 
and her door, then calls up the hotel 
office. 

“Is this the manager?’”’ 
Pomeroy. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Well, why can’t this hotel give 
proper service? It’s a shame. Here 
I’ve been ringing my bell for ten min- 





snaps Mrs. 





When a Complaint is Made the Detective 
is Put Nose to the Trail 


stamps for the letters which tell friends 
and relatives of the change. Nowall 
this hasto bedoneoveragain. Every- 
thing is shattered; castles crumbled; 
pockets practically empty. 

And it is the hotel guest —the woman 
guest particularly—who is largely re- 
sponsible for the way this little drama 
worksout. Misunderstanding doesit. 
Lack of thoughtfulness does it. Over- 
fastidiousness does it. 
does it. 


Carelessness 
Selfishness does it. 


OSSES of jewelry, money, toilet 
articlesand wearing apparel are re- 
ported daily at the offices of the larger 
hotels. The losers are generally posi- 
tive about having had their property 
at such and such a time and in such 
and such a place, and are certain that 
someone must have taken it. Mana- 
gers have learned by experience not to 
lay too muchstresson such half-cocked 
allegations of dishonesty. Yet they 
must give their guests satisfaction. 
And, of course, no hotel can afford 
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CS to keep servants whose honesty can 





utes and nobody comes. This isn’t 
the first time either. It has been 
this way ever since I’ve been here. Why is it that one can 
never get the kind of attendance one would expect in a hotel 
of this character? I’m always kept waiting and I never get 
things done right. It’s a shame!” 

The manager falls back hastily on the soft answer which 
turns away wrath. He does, however, suggest to Mrs. 
Pomeroy that she would confer a favor upon him by being 
more specific. This merely brings a repetition of the original 
assertion, with the mever even more pointedly emphasized. 
To question Mrs. Pomeroy any further might exasperate her 
and cause her to leave the hotel. So the manager offers a 
most humble apology for the shortcomings of the maid, 
assuring the guest that the complaint 
is highly appreciated. He thanks Mrs. 








chambermaid’s career. 

All through the day the hotel cham- 
bermaid moves midst a profusion of 
silks and satins and laces and rich 
gowns. All through the day she busies 
herself about wardrobes where she sees 
and handles (and, God pity her! comes 
to yearn for) the costliest of frocks, the 
daintiest and finest of lingerie. Yet, 
when it comes to her own person, she 
must wear cheap calico dresses and 
even cheaper underwear. She may 
have to stay on duty an hour longer 
than usual to wait on the gorgeously 
dressed members of her sex who finally 
float down to dance in the resplendent 
ballroom. But when she wants to 
dance there is nothing for her beyond 
the cheap (and, now that she has seen 
the other, so pitifully cheap) dance hall. 





HE sees jewels—diamonds, pearls, 

gold, all those fascinating trinkets 
which mean so much to a woman, what- 
ever her walk in life may be. Yet when 
she herself wants jewelry she must go 
to the five-and-ten-cent store. The 
hotel maid dusts bound volumes, books 
with uncut leaves, at which their 





She May Have to Wait on the Gorgeously 
Dressed Members of Her Sex 


Pomeroy for her codperation and prom- 
ises her that she will never again be 
inconvenienced. To carry the last 
clause into effect he communicates with 
the housekeeper—and a new maid is 
assignedto Mrs. Pomeroy’sroom. The 
former maid But wait. 





ATURALLY the changing of the 
maid pleases Mrs. Pomeroy. It 
shows that she has been given special 
consideration, and that is gratifying. 
She probably never stops to think of 
what may have happened to the maid 
about whom she complained. She 
probably hasn’t the faintest idea of 
what really hashappened. If she knew 
the truth she might feel somewhat less 
complacent. For the maid, if it has 
not been possible or advisable for the 
management to transfer her to some 
other part of the hotel, has been fired. 
Just like that. Now you see her and 
now you don’t. Todischarge that maid 
is probably the last thing the hotel 
wants to do, the last thing the hotel 
will do if the girl’s record is good. Yet 
in many cases discharge her it must. 
Mrs. Pomeroy is still the reason. 





(ei 


AS 





owners never look. She not only can- 
not touch them; she cannot even find 
a place where she may really enjoy reading anything. She is 
living in the midst of what seems to her a continuous feast; 
she has seen and helped to make the very acme of luxury; 
she has given her closest attention to satisfying the thousand 
whims and fancies of people of many wants. Yet she herself 
must work, day in and day out, seven days of the week; she 
herself must be content with twice-cooked food. Her life is 
a life of toil—and of nothing else. 

That is the other side of the question. 

And that is why the hotel chambermaid, the average hotel 
chambermaid, is unsteady and unreliable. That is why she 





For one thing it would be incon- 
sistent with the hotel’s high standard 
of efficiency to have about the house a servant who has dis- 
pleased a steady patron. The patron talks and tells friends. 
What a patron says for or against a hotel helps more than 
most persons realize in the making or unmaking of that 
hotel’s reputation. Nor would it do to let the maid go un- 
punished, if there really has been a breach of discipline, as it 
might influence the conduct of other servants. Reprimand- 
ing is a matter in which a hotel may indulge in exceptional 
cases only; there is always the danger that the maid will 
consider herself wronged and that she may go to the guest 
and create a disturbance. 

(Page 14) 


be questioned. Hence the house 
detective. 

When a complaint is made the detective is put nose to the 
trail. It isa ten-to-one chance that he finds the article in the 
very apartment where it was mislaid, or else at the hotel 
desk, where some servant has brought it after accidentally 
finding it in the reading room or the dining room or some 
other public part of the house. It has often been discovered 
that jewelry, supposed to be lost, is out somewhere at a 
jeweler’s, being repaired or cleaned. The guest has for- 
gotten, that is all, and has then become panicky. 

There was a case—it happened recently at a big hotel— 
where a woman reported one day that in her absence from 
her room three ten-dollar bills had been stolen from her 
purse. She was certain about it. Only a few hours belore 
she had cashed a check at the hotel office and had then gone 
directly to her chamber. A caller had come and they had 
gone out together, with the purse left lying on the table. 

Now this woman did not seem to want to accuse any- 
body—certainly not!—but it did appear to her mind that 
the maid must know something about the matter, simply 
because she had acted so strangely when she had been ques- 
tioned. The detective reported that he could not find any 
clews, but that the maid did act guilty. So after a conler- 
ence she was dismissed. Two days later the new maid, while 
dusting the room, moved a desk blotter—and found the 
three ten-dollar bills where the guest had laid them when 
her caller had appeared. Of course the first maid had acted 
strangely; she was afraid that she might be accused of having 
stolen the money. 


\ HEN a hotel chambermaid has really neglected her 
/V duty, when she has given special offense, when there !s 
sober reason to believe that she has actually committed 
theft—then to make complaint is certainly justifiable. When 
neglect or mistake causes inconvenience or annoyance or loss, 
provided only that the inconvenience or the annoyance or the 
loss be real, a complaint fitting the wrong is well merited. 
A guest in a hotel does pay out good money, and in return for 
it he—or she—should get good service. 

And often enough the maid is thoroughly in the wrong. 
Omission of duty, breaches of discipline and unbecom!ng 
conduct toward guests are fairly common. The taking 0! 
jewelry, money, clothes or articles of ornament from rooms 
is by no means unusual. To excuse or to try to palliate such 
things would be improper indeed. Yet when one realty 
understands, when one really feels the tragedy which lies 
beneath it all, it is a good deal more difficult to co! demn 
than it is to pity. 

There was once a small boy who stood cheerfully on toP 
of a mountain and started a stone rolling down the slope. 
In no time at all that stone was whirling about in the center 
of an avalanche. And a whole village on the mountainside 
was wiped out and carried into the valley below. That smal 
boy is much more to be blamed than Mrs. Pomeroy. Phe 
avalanche which Mrs. Pomeroy so casually starts sweeP® 
down on just one girl. Still—the small boy didn’t know 
any better. 
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“You Can't Think How Many Times I 
Shall Think of You Sitting There With 
Your Three Splendid Men” 
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VIII 
= = ]OU’VE no idea, Jimpsy,” Georgiana 
Rosalie Crofton’s birthday 


| said at 
| dance, when sheand James Stuart had 

assured themselves that they were able 
|| to suit their steps to each other and 
|| were moving smoothly down the floor, 

“how glad I am to be with someone | 
|| know, for a bit.” 

“Only someone? Not particularly 
me a 

| “*Yes, partic ularly you, 
= ———J} needs a little rest. 

“There’s a compliment for an old friend ! 
suppose dancing tired the brain. It’s my feet that have 
bothered me. I’ve walked all over Jeannette’s little toes, 
but she’s perfectly game and won't admit it.”’ 

‘I thought you and she were getting on beautifully 
together.”’ 

“So we were. I couldn’t see how you and Channing got 
on together, because you went off and hid somewhere. 
The it’s not fair with a perfectly new acquaintance. 

“Didn’t you and Jeannette go off and hide somewhere?” 

“We're not new acquaintances. 

“Oh, indeed ! How old ones are you?” 

‘A monthis a long time compared with one short evening. 
I never knew, George, you were such a terrific charmer. 
You've had them all nailed tonight; and as for Channing- 
well——— Only I suppose he’s Sa shark at the game himself. 
He shows it. Better look out. 

“What an excellent opportunity a dance is for old friends 
to give each other good advice.” Georgiana smiled up into 





My brain 


But I| didn't 


his eves, 

He closed his own for an instant. ‘‘ Don’t do that; it 
dazzles me.’ 

‘Nonsense. You’re learning the game yourself. Jean- 
nette’s been teac hing you. We’reall finding one another out 
tonight. I had no idea she could sparkle so. 

“You're the sparkler. She simply glows with a steady 
light .”’ 

“Well, I like that !”’ 

“You like every thing tonight. You remind me of 

peach —on fire.’’ 
_Jimps!”’ Georgiana’s soft laughter assailed his ear. “I 
believe we’re both a bit crazy with this sudden leap into dis- 
sipat such dissipation! Just remember where we'll be 
tomorrow night.” 

“I don’t want to—except that it will be with you. We'll 
talk it all over by your fire, eh?” 

“O! course. There'll be that much left anyhow. Is this 
over Uhank you, Jimps, for the best dance I’ve had 
ton 

ue 


ag yu use trying it on me,” he niurmured as he released her. 
What's the use of your attempting to capture what you've 
alre: got?” 
got: 
B AND BY it was all over and Georgiana was mounting 
the stairs with Jeannette, smiling back at certain faces 


‘1 the disordered spaces below, where flowers lay about the 
are ind a group of young fellows, belonging to Rosalie’s 
lous« party, were making merry before they broke ranks. 


fire the girls held brief 
i, sitting with unbound hair and swinging slippered 
feet, with cheeks still flushed by the night's gayety. 

Copy right, 1915, by Grace S. Richmond 
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TWENTY 


By G 


F “RED PEPPER BURNS,” ‘ THE -FOURTH OF Jl 

‘Jimps and I were imagining ourselves sitting by the fire 
in our old livi ing room tomorrow night,’ said Georgiana 
softly, staring into the flame with eyes which reflected little 
points of light. “It will seem like a dream then, but we shall 
talk it all over, and remember what fun we had, and how 
lovely everybody was to us- —and how exquisite you were in 
the at blue-and-silver frock.” 

“You dear thing, you ought to have such times often and 
often!” cried Jeannette. ‘But oh, Georgiana, you have 
times I envy you! While you are dreaming of our flowers 
and music | shall be dreaming of the dear old house, and the 
jolly evenings you gave me there, and envying you—oh, 
envying you —— 

“Envying me! Are youcrazy, child, orare you just —— 

“Just speaking the truth. You can’t think how many 
times I shall think of you sitting there with your three 
sple -ndid men —— 

‘Jean! What are you talking about?” 

‘About Uncle David and Jimps and Mr. Jefferson ——’ 

‘But they’re not mine,” protested Georgiana laughing. 
“Except Father Davy.”’ 

‘Not—Jimps?”’ 

“*Oh, of course he’s my friend, my very good friend. And 
Mr. Jefferson’ s only a ‘paying guest’’’—she made a little 
grimace at the phrase. ‘‘ You speak as if Ihad themall about 
me all the time.” 

‘But you do, evenings, don’t you?”’ 

‘““They were there much more while you were visiting me 
than they will be now. Jimps has heaps of arrears to make 
up; he let lots of work go while you were there, you must 
know, my dear. As for Mr. Jefferson—he may never come 
down any more, now that Jimps won't be going up to beg him 
to make a fourth for yourentertainment. So don’t imagine 
me holding court with those three retainers. It will mostly 
be just Father Davy and I with a volume of Dumas or 
Kipling; isn’t it odd how my pale little father loves the red 
blood of literature?” 


” 


’ 





ah ST the same ”’—but Jeangette did not finish that. She 

began afresh: ‘‘ And oh! how I shall miss you, George 

as Jimps calls you. Somehow |] must have you before long 

for a real visit here, or wherever I may be for the summer.”’ 
‘Thank you, Jean; but I can never get away. 

‘“*T’ll arrange it somehow. That makes me think— Miles 
Channing was dreadfully disappointed that you were going 
in the morning. I’veno doubt he will manage to see you off 
somehow. | think it’stoo bad of you to insist on going before 
luncheon. Think how little sleep you'll have.” 

She gave Georgiana a penetrating look as she said it, but 
saw only a pair of beautiful barearms thrown up over a mass 
of dark locks, as her cousin, witha c lev er imitation of a half- 
smothered yawn, answered merrily: ‘‘Then we must go to 
bed this minute or I shall - rer have strength of mind to get 
up. And |] mustn’t leave Father to the tender mercies of 
Mrs. Perkins longer than I can help. She'll give him every- 
thing that is bad for him, in spite of the ted intentions.’ 

It was a wide-awake Georgiana, nevertheless, who, fully 
dressed for the drive, leaned over Jeannette’s bed at nine 
o'clock that morning and kissed a warm velvet cheek, mur- 
muring: ‘‘Don’t wake up, dear. We're just off, after break- 
fast. I'll write soon. You've been a perfect darling and |’m 
more grateful than I can tell you.”’ 

**Oh, I’m dead to the world I’m so tired !’’ moaned the 
girl in the bed. always have to pay up so for dancing 
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all night. But you’’—she lifted languid eyelids to see her 
cousin’s smiling freshness of face and air of vigor—‘‘ why, 
you look as though you had had twelve hours’ sleep—and a 
cold plunge !” 

“I’ve had the cold plunge,” admitted Georgiana laughing. 
“And I’m ‘fitas a fiddle,’ as Jimpssays. Hesent his good-by 
and told me to tell you he’ll never forget you—never !’’ 

“Tell him I'll not let him forget me—or you either. 
how I hate to have you go, both of you!”’ 


Oh, 


T WAS through a silent, sleeping house that Georgiana 

and Stuart stole, the only member of the family up to see 
them off being Mr. Thomas Crofton himself, the oldest per- 
son under the great rooftree. 

““My dear, you must comeagain; you must come often,’ 
he urged, holding Georgiana’s hand and patting it with a 
paternalair. ‘You have donea great deal for our Jean; she 
looks much stronger than when she went toyourhome. But 
neither she nor Rosalie can enter the race with you for splen- 
did health. That comes from your country life, I suppose. 
I envy you, I envy you, my dear.” 

“‘Come and see us, Uncle Thomas—do. 
so happy; you know he’s such an invalid. 
heart are as young as ever.” 

“T will come; I will drive down some day, thank you, 
Georgiana. Ishould like to see David again. Mr. Stuart, 
come again, come again. Good-by; sorry your aunt was too 
much done upto see you off this morning, my dear. Good-by.” 

As the two emerged from the door a tall figure sprang up 
the steps. “‘ What luc k! I was passing and r suspected you 
were just getting off. Good-morning! C an you possibly be 
the girl I saw dancing a few hours ago?”’ 

“T don’t aaa you ask, Mr. Channing,’ laughed 
Georgiana. “Evening frocks and traveling clothes are quite 
different affairs.’ 

““Ah, but the traveling clothes are even the nicer of the 
two, when their wearer looks ——’’ Channing glanced at 
Stuart, standing by. ‘‘Confound you, sir!” said he, witha 
genial grin, shaking hands; “since you're going to drive all 
the way home with this lady, can’t you give me the chance 
to say something pleasant to her?’ 

“You can’t make it too strong to suit 
Stuart—and remained within hearing. 

‘Saturday, then, if I may,” said Channing, looking as far 
into Georgiana’s eyes as he could see, which was not very 
far. She wore a close little veil, which interfered with her 
eyelashes, and clearly she could not lift her glance very high. 

Then they were off, with Channing waving farewell, his 
hat high in air and his white teeth flashing in the morning 
sunlight. A hand at another window also waved, and 
Georgiana knew Jeannette had seen this last encounter. 

‘*Well, for sixteen hours’ work,” remarked James Stuart 
grimly, as the car gathered headway and the house was left 
behind, “I should say you had done some fairly deadly 
execution. Saturday, eh? Why does he delay so long? 
Isn’t tomorrow Friday—and a day sooner?” 


IX 


HE old “‘ study” of David Warne was a square, austerely 
furnished room on the second floor of the Manse, oppo- 
site the sleeping room now occupied by Mr. Jefferson. It 
contained several plain bookcases, filled mostly with worn 
old volumes in yellow calf or faded cloth. An ancient table 
served for a desk, with a splint-bottomed chair before it. 
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On the walls hung several portrait engravings, 
that of Abraham Lincoln occupying the post of 
honor among them. The floor was covered with a 
rag carpet of pleasantly dimmed colors, and an old 
Franklin stove, with widely opening doors and a 
hearth with a brass rail, completed the furnishing 
of the room. 

This was the place now swept and dusted and 
warmed for the joint labors of the writer of books 
and his new assistant. Mr. Jefferson had moved 
the materials of his craft to the new working quar- 
ters; he had brought up wood for the fire and had 
made the fire himself, according to the custom he 
had inaugurated soon after his arrival. The day 
and hour for the beginning of that which James 
Stuart insisted on designating as a partnership had 
arrived. At nine o’clock that April morning, when 
Georgiana’s housework should have reached a 
stage when she could safely leave it for a more or 
less extended period, the study door was to close 
upon the two and shut them away undisturbed for 
the first details of their affair in common. 

Georgiana had been up since before daybreak, 
planning and executing a system which should 
make all this possible. Now, at a quarter before 
nine, with all well in hand, she flew to her room for 
certain personal touches which should transform 
her from housewife to secretary. Two minutes be- 
fore the clock struck she surveyed herself hurriedly 
in her small mirror. 

““You really look very trim and demure,’ she 
remarked to her image. ‘‘ Your color is a bit high, 
but that’s exercise, not excitement. Still, you area 
bit excited, you know, my dear, and you must be 
very careful not to show it. It’s a calm, cool, busi- 
ness person the gentleman wants, George, not a 
blushing schoolgirl. It would spoil it at once if you 
should look conscious or coquettish. So now—re- 
member. And forget—for the love of your new 
occupation forget—that Miles Channing is coming 
again tonight—again, after one short week! What 
does it matter if he is? Run along and be good!”’ 


ALF a minute left in which to run downstairs, 

kiss Mr. David Warne on his white forehead 
and receive his warm ‘Bless you, dear, and bless 
the new work. May you be very happy in it!” 
and to walk quietly upstairs again and knock at 
the door of the study. It opened under Mr. 
Jefferson’s hand, and to the cheerful sound of 
snapping wood on the open hearth of the old 
Franklin stove he bade her enter. 

His smile was very pleasant, his steady eyes 
seemed to take note of everything about her in one 
quick glance, as he said with a wave of his hand: 
“Welcome to my workshop! You see I’ve swept 
up all the chips, but we'll soon make more.” 

“You manage to keep your workshop remark- 
ably free from chips,’’ she commented. ‘‘ You must 
have a great system of order.” 

“Pretty fair. I should be hopelessly lost if I let 
this mass of material become disordered. Will you 
take this chair? Must we begin at once or may we 
talk a little first?”’ 

“T think we had better begin. You know there 
are just three free hours before I must be down- 
stairs, if you are to eat this noon.” 

He laughed and she noted, as she had noted 
many times before, how young he looked at such 
moments, grave as his face could be when in re- 
pose. ‘‘ Very well,’ he agreed. ‘‘I have no doubt 
you will work at this task as you do at the loom, 
with all your might, and I shall have to lengthen 
my stride to keep up with you. But that promises 
well. One is likely to fall into habits of soldiering 
when one works alone. You have no idea how 
carefully I have to keep certain favorite books out 
of sight when I want to accomplish big stretches 
of work. And in this room—hard luck!—TI see so 
many old treasures that I am afraid I’m going to 
have a bit of trouble to keep out of temptation. 

His eyes led hers to the old bookcases. She 
nodded. “It’s a shabby old collection, but 
it’s very dear to father’s heart.” 

“Tt well may be: Gibbon, Hume, Froude, 
Parton—Lamb, Johnson, Carlyle—Hugo, 
Thackeray, Reade and Trollope—Keats, 
Shelley, and the rest. What matters the 
binding? Sometime I must read you a pas- 
sage in good old Christopher North that 
appeals to me tremendously. No, not now, 
Miss Warne; I see I must fall upon my 
task without delay or you will be slipping 
away on the plea of bad faith on my part. 
Well ——” 

He turned toward the table and took up 
a notebook. His face settled instantly into 
an expression of serious interest. 

‘‘T am going to ask you first,” said he, 
“to copy in order upon a fresh sheet each 
reference which you find marked with a red 
cross, so that the references may be all to- 
gether. Be very exact, please, and very 
legible. German and French words are 
easily misread by the typist who will put 


~ . ° . , \ 
this work finally into copy for the printer.” ‘ \ 
Georgiana, glancing at the first marked w\\ 

- E ~ \\ 
reference, found cause to credit this state- \\ 
ment, for it read: N\ 

. “ = P A\ 
Cagnetto: Zur Frage der Anat. Beziehung Jon 
zwischen Akromegalie u. Hypophysistumor, ZS WS 
Virchow’s Archiv., 1904, clxxvi., 115. Neuer aA) \ 
Beitrag. f. Studium der Akromegalie mit be- ‘3 SS 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der Frage nach Wore 
dem Zusammenhang der Akromegalie {G% 
mit Hypophysenganggeschwiilste, Virchow’s wy 
Archiv., 1907, lxxxvi., 197. PHOTOGRAPH 
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“It would be best to print the words as STUDIO 


clearly as I can, wouldn’t it?”’ she sug- 
gested, suppressing her desire to laugh. 

‘*That depends on your handwriting. 
and let me see, please.” 

When she had shown him a specimen of the pe- 
culiarly readable script which she had cultivated 
in college, he signified his approval with a hearty 
‘Good! That’s the hand of a workman. I con- 
gratulate myself. Go ahead with the jawbreakers, 
only verifying each reference before you leave it.” 


Try a line 


ae the new task began, and thus it continued 
day after day—not always quite the same, for 
Georgiana soon recognized that her employer was 
diversifying her labors as much as he consistently 
could by changing the nature of the copying. Now 
and then he refreshed her endurance and rested 
her tired hand by asking her to read aloud to him 
several just finished pages of his own writing, while 
he walked the floor or sat tipped back in his chair 
with closed eyes as he listened with ears alert for 
error or infelicity of phrase, and she wondered at 
the character of the words she read. 





Of course she discovered at once what was the 
general subject of the book. No essay was this, no 
work of fiction, no ‘‘ history of art,’’ as Stuart had 
scornfully suggested. It could be only the sternest 
of research and experience which dictated such 
a sentence as this: 

The especial dangers to be contended with are that 
the ethmoid cells may be mistaken for the sphenoids; 
that we may go too low and enter the pons and me- 
dulla; that, laterally, we may enter the cavernous 
sinus, and above, that we may injure the optic nerve. 

It was all more or less of a puzzle to her, but it 
was one which her taskmaster never explained fur- 
ther than the revelations of each day explained it. 
She understood that he was a scientist, that he un- 
doubtedly had been an operator in some surgical 
field or was putting into shape the work of another 
in that field; but what he now was besides a writer 
of technical books she had no manner of idea. 


“TUT I really enjoy it, father,’’ she insisted, 

when she came down to him one day with 
hotly flushed cheeks and shaking hand after a par- 
ticularly protracted siege of copying involved and 
incomprehensible material. ‘It’s monotonous in a 
way, but it’s intensely interesting too. Mr. Jeffer- 
son is so absorbed in it it’s fun to watch him. 
Today he was as happy as a boy over a letter he 
had from a Professor Somebody, a great authority 
in Vienna. It seemed it absolutely confirmed some 
statement he had made in a monograph he wrote 
last year which had been challenged by several 
scientists. The way he fell to writing his next 
paragraph after he had read that letter made 
one imagine he was writing it in his own heart’s 
blood. He read it aloud to me.” She laughed 
appreciatively at the recollection. 

**Could you make anything of it?”’ inquired Mr. 
Warne with interest. 

**Not very much. It was about the pituitary 
bodies; oh, I’ve come to have a great awe of the 
pituitary bodies, they seem to be responsible for 
so many things. He chuckled over it like a boy, 
and said to me: ‘Forgive these transports, Miss 
Warne, but this is food and drink to me. I wish I 
could explain it to you so that you might rejoice 
over it with me. Some day I will, when we are not 
so busy.’ I hope he will. There’s enough that I do 
understand to make me interested.” 

“*T see you are—and rejoice, my Georgiana. Do 
you remember what Max Miiller says: ‘Work -is 
life to me; and when I am no longer able to work 
life will be a heavy burden’?” 

He smiled as he said it, but his daughter read 
the seldom expressed longing in the cheerful voice 
and laid her cheek for an instant against his. ‘‘He’s 
quite right. And you have your work, Father 
Davy, and you’re doing it all the time. I think you 
preach much more effectively now than you did in 
the pulpit, even when you don’t open your mouth. 
And when you do open it angels couldn’t compete 
with you!” 

They laughed softly together, though Mr. Warne 
shook his head. ‘‘It’s a curious thing,’’ he mused, 
“that the weaker the body gets the harder does the 
mind have to strive to master it. But, thank 
God—‘so fight I, not as one that beateth the air.’”’ 

***Not as one that beateth the air,’’”? murmured 
the girl. ‘‘I should say not, Father Davy. As one 
that delivereth hard blows on his own body, his 
poor, tired body. Oh, if I had one-tenth the self- 
control ——”’ 

At which she ran away, as was quite like her 
when emotion suddenly got the better of her. The 
darkest cloud on her life was the frail tenure of her 
father’s existence. The rest could be endured. 

The work in the upstairs study went steadily 
on, in spite of the fact that James Stuart railed 
and that Miles Channing came at least once in 
seven days, driving the sixty miles in less than a 
couple of hours ina long, swiftly speeding car which 
























empioyer’s construction. And one afternoon, lift- 
ing her eyes to let them dwell on a great budding 
purple lilac tree, with the warm breath of the 
breeze which had drifted across the apple orchard 
fanning her cheek, and all the notes of rioting 
spring in her ears, she did draw in spite of herself 
one deep sigh of longing which she instantly sup- 
pressed—too late. 

Her companion looked up quickly, noted the 
flush in the cheek and the hint of a weary shadow 
under the dark eyes, and suddenly pushed aside 
his paper. Then he drew it back, blotted it care- 
fully, laid it with a pile of others, and capped his 
pen. He wheeled about in his chair to face his 
assistant. 

‘“Put down your work, please,’”’ he commanded 
gently; ‘‘precisely where you are. Don’t finish 
that sentence.” 

Georgiana looked up astonished. 
the sentence?” 

‘‘No. Did you never stop in the middle of a 
sentence?” 

“T’m afraid I have. 
ever did.” 

“T don’t. But I want you to. Please. That’s 
right. You will know where to start it again to- 
morrow.” 

“*Tomorrow?”’ In spite of herself her eyes had 
lighted as a child’s might. 

“Even so. Today we are going for a drive in all 
this beauty—if I can find a horse and some kind of 
a vehicle and you will go with me. It’s only three 
o'clock. We can have a long drive between now 
and the hour when you invariably disappear to 
make magic for our appetites. How about it?” 

‘“‘T can keep on perfectly well, you know,” she 
said with pen still poised above her paper. 

“But I can’t.” He was smiling. ‘‘ Now that the 
other plan has occurred to me I can’t keep on.” 

“‘Did you see inside my mind?” queried Georgi- 
ana, putting away her copying with rapid motions. 

‘**Suddenly I did. I’ve been rather blind, a hard 
taskmaster. I’ve been conscious of what was going 
on outside when I went for my walks, but the 
work is absorbing to me and I have kept you too 
steadily at it. We both need a rest,’ he added as 
she shook her head. 

Twenty minutes afterward he drove up to the 
door with the best that the village liveryman 
had to give for the highest price his customer could 
offer—a tall black horse of fair proportions, and a 
hurriedly washed buggy of the type in vogue in 
country districts. But as Georgiana went down the 
path she was conscious that the figure which stood 
hat and reins in hand awaiting her would lend dig- 
nity to any vehicle, short of a wheelbarrow, in which 
he might be seen to ride. 


“Not finish 


But I don’t suppose you 


JRESENTLY the pair were driving along 
country lanes in the very midst of all the bur- 
geoning beauty of the season, and Georgiana was 
like a captive bird let loose. Her companion as 
well responded to the summons of Nature at her 
loveliest, and the tireless worker of the study 
seemed changed at a word to a bright-eyed idler 
of the most care-free sort. The two gave them- 
selves up without restraint to the enjoyment of 
the hour. 

“‘T wonder how long it is,’”’ said Mr. Jefferson, 
letting the reins lie loose, at a leafy curve of the 
road, while the black horse willingly walked, 
“since I have had a drive like this. Not for ten 
years at least.” 

‘*You’ve lived always in a great city?” 

‘“Since boyhood—in the heart of it.” 

‘And have driven motors, not horses, for those 
ten years.” 

‘Yes, like everybody else. But I spent all my 
summers as a boy on my grandfather’s farm, and 
there I drove horses and rode them and did acro- 
“patic feats on their bare backs. I was a wild In- 
dian, a cowboy and a captain of cavalry by turns. 
Those were happy days, and on a day like this they 
don’t seem long ago.” 

“They can’t be so dreadfully long ago,” she 
dared, with a glance at the interesting profile 
beside her. 

“Can’t they? Don’t I look pretty aged com- 
pared with your youth?” 

“I’m not so remarkably young,” she retorted. 

“‘Aren’t you? You are about ten years younger 
than I. That’s a big leap and must make me seem 
a grandfather indeed.” 

‘But you don’t know how old I am.’ 

““T could come pretty close to it,” said he with a 
quick look. 

“How could you know?” 

‘“When you see a spray of apple blossoms like 
those’’—he pointed toward a mass of pink and 
white at the stage of perfection beyond an old rail 
fence—‘‘can’t you tell at a glance whether they’ve 
been out a day or a week?” 

“T should say that if things had happened to 
them to make them feel as if they’d been out a 
week when they had only been out two days Py 

‘‘A heavy rain, for instance? In that case we 
should be deceived—perhaps. But in the case of a 
human being those heavy rains sometimes only 
mature without fading. Hello, what’s this?” 
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A small and very ragged boy had emerged sud 
denly from a gateway, his face convulsed \ ith pain 
and fright. He nursed one hand in the ot} : 


4 ler 
the color had deserted his round cheek, | evans 
pallid under its freckles. The only house near by 


was an abandoned one and there were 
some distance in either direction. 
Mr. Jefferson stopped his horse. “1 


no « thers for 


badly, lad?” he asked in the friendlies; Cue 
which yet had a bracing quality. ‘Don’, yoy want 
to let me see if I can help it?” 

The boy stood still, tears silently m.) ing thei 
way down his face. Giving the reins ty corgtane 
Mr. Jefferson jumped out and gently exa:nined the 
small hand, the middle finger of which, 1s the on. « 
looker could plainly see, was badly disturteq and 
somewhat swollen. The skin, however. did not 
seem to be broken. “‘We can make + jat more 
comfortable right away,” the man proiised the 
little boy. “Sit down on the grass for « minute 


or two, laddie, while I find something | want.” 

He pulled out a handkerchief, as yet foldeq and 
fresh from its ironing, and handed it to < corgiana 
‘Will you tear that into strips an inch wie, please 
while I take a look back here for a bit «! wood?” 
and he disappeared down the road, while Georgi- 
ana with the aid of her strong white teeth tore the 
fine linen as he had bidden, and spoke co: ifortingly 
to the little fellow who seemed glad enough to 
have fallen into friendly hands. 


V HEN he shortly returned Mr. Jefferson was 
/V rapidly cutting and whittling a stick into 
little splint, which he then wound carefully with a 
strip of the handkerchief until it was covered from 
view. Then he took the injured hand in his own 
capable ones—his assistant had often noted those 
hands—and said quietly: “I’m going to hurt yoy 
just a minute, little man, but you'll be all right 
so be game”’; and in two deft motions he had pulled 
and twisted the broken finger, and had set it 
straight as the others, with but one sharp outcry 
from the owner. In less time than it can be told 
in the set finger was bound securely with its neigh- 
boring finger to the padded splint, and the whole 
neatly bandaged with the torn linen, the entire 
procedure accomplished with the rapidity and skill 
of the practiced hand. 

“There,” said Mr. Jefferson, drawing forth 
another handkerchief as spotless as the first—she 
wondered if he went always thus provided against 
emergency—and improvising a little sling in which 
the bandaged hand swung comfortably, “I think 
you'll do. Rest a bit, and then go home and tell 
your mother what happened. You're a plucky 
little chap, and she’ll be proud of you.” He 
smiled at the boy’s brightening face. ‘‘Good-by, 
laddie, and better luck next time.” 

Georgiana saw the uninjured hand of the boy 
close over something bright as the man’s hand left 
it, and heard a low sound which might have been 
almost anything indicative of joy. Then the horse 
was moving on, and Mr. Jefferson was saying: 
““Weren’t we talking about apple blossoms?” 

“We had finished with them, I think,’’ Georgi- 
ana replied, wondering if he were really not going 
to offer any explanation of the hint of mystery 
which had been about him ever since her work 
with him had begun. 

But he did not offer any, only went on with the 
pleasant talk with which he had all along be- 
guiled the way. Georgiana was recognizing this 
afternoon, more than she had yet done, what a 
well-stored mind was that possessed by this unas- 
suming gentleman, whose manner and _ speech 
yet did not lack that quality of quiet assurance 
which is the product only of genuine knowledge 
and experience. 


“T°HE black horse was within a mile of home, 
passing through the last stretch of woodland 
which would justify the walking pace in which, 
greatly to his astonishment, he was being allowed 
to indulge at all such points, when a motor car, 
slowing down beside him, caused him to lay back 
his earsin displeasure. Georgiana, turning, beheld 
the eager face of Miles Channing as he leaned to- 
ward her, his hand hushing his engine as he spoke: 
‘“Miss Warne—Mr. Jefferson—pardon me for 
stopping you! I should have gone on and waited 
for you if I had been sure you were on your way 
home. But I’m a messenger from the Croftons; 
they beg you to let me bring you back with me 
tonight.’’ His eyes rested on Georgiana. 

“Tonight? Is anybody ill?” 

“Oh, no, no; nothing like that. It’s for quite a 
different reason they want you; only I’m to ask 
you not to question me. You’re to come on faith, if 
you will. And I’ll agree to have you back in the 
morning by breakfast time, if you insist.” 

Georgiana looked puzzled, but, being human, 
she was naturally interested, and attracted by this 
mysterious plan. ‘‘It’s very odd,” she mused, 
“‘but—if father can spare me ——”’ 

‘“*T will undertake to see that your father is not 
lonely this evening,” said Mr. Jefferson’s quiet 
voice by her side. ‘‘ And please don’t bother about 
tomorrow morning or tomorrow at all, if you would 
like to be away.” 

“Tf Mr. Jefferson wouldn’t ob- 
ject ——-”’ Channing began to say; 
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always brought him to 
the door of the Manse 
before the early 
May sunset, and which 
him back when the 
lay black upon the silent road. 
Three hours in the morning, 
three in the afternoon, Georgi- 
ana gave to the rigid perform- 
ance of the tasks Mr. Jefferson 
set her, while outside, below the 
windows at which she worked, 
lay her garden, beloved of her 
affection, beseeching her not to 
neglect it. 

It was hard sometimes not to 
betray how she longed to be 
outside, as she wrote on and on, 
copying the often difficult and 
uninteresting language of the 


took | 
shadows | 
| 










THIS HAPPY WORLD 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


HE little fellow laughs, for he 
Knows naught of either frets or fears 
Such as come haunting you and me 
Along the avenue of years. 


| And yet—and yet —— Why, bless my heart! 

| When he has all his way to win, 

Why have we not the grace of art 
To sing and laugh our gladness in? 


If we, and all the folk we know, 
Laughed, as he does, at all that is, 

Then this old world that tries us so 
Would be as glad a world as his. 








more technical part of her 


but Mr. Jefferson anticipated him: 
‘*Please don’t hesitate to go on with 
Mr. Channing, if you wish to gain 
time,” he suggested to his companion. 
‘He will have you at home before I 
can reach the bend in the road.” 
Georgiana looked around at him. 
‘‘T prefer to finish one drive b« fore! 
begin another,” she declared smil- 
ing. ‘It’s only a mile, Mr. Channing; 


we shall be there nearly as soon 45 
you. Please go on.”’ 
T THUS came about ten minutes 
later that James Stuart, coming 


up to his home from a field where he 
had been superintending an interest- 
ing new departure in cultivation, 
caught sight first of a now f miliar 
roadster of aristocratic lines, whose 
appearance thereabouts had become 
most unwelcome, and shortly there- 
after a less pretentious vehicle beims 
rapidly drawn by a still more famil- 
iar black horse, and occupied by tw 
people whom it gave Stuart no acute 
pleasure to see together. 
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OCK|-D on the inside!”’ exclaimed Haldeman, repeating 
\jary Horton’s words about her room door. ‘It can’t 
be!” 

“But it is!’’? cried Mary. Before she could say anything 
more three figures ran up the stairs, there was the flash of 
an electric bull’s-eye, and Haldeman caught the wink of a 
pistol in the hand of the man ahead. In a voice of authority 
this person directed Haldeman to hold up his hands. 

If the boldness of their entrance into the Hétel Agassiz 
had left in Haldeman’s mind any idea that these men were 
mere bandits and robbers, it was speedily dissipated by the 
manner and appearance of the leader. He was a stocky 
man with steel-bright eyes and grizzled hair, with something 
almost distinguished in his air of authority. In spite of the 
fact that he was in dark, plain clothes, Haldeman felt sure 
that he was an official of some sort. Later Haldeman heard 
him addressed by one of his two men as “‘ M’sieur Perchot.”’ 

“Monsieur,’”’ Haldeman protested as his pockets were 
searched, ‘‘you are making a bad mistake. I am an Amer- 
ican citizen—Mademoiselle also. You had better explain 
before you go any farther.” 

In the light of the bull’s-eye Haldeman could see a slight, 
ironic smile on the face of Monsieur Perchot. ‘It isn’t for 
M’sieur to demand of me an explanation,” he replied. ‘I 
should say that one might better ask M’sieur to explain. 
Your gallantry’’—he glanced expressively in Mary’s direc- 
tio—‘‘is more in evidence than your prudence.”’ 

Haldeman felt a sudden fierce desire to rub that ironic 
smile into the carpet. ‘‘ What do you mean?’’ he demanded. 

“T mean that it is no small affair to be Mademoiselle’s 
accomplice. Come, we are wasting time. One has desired 
the presence of Mademoiselle 
for some days at the Palais de 
Justice.” 

Haldeman felt a queer cold 
trickling down his spine. ‘For 
heaven’s sake, man, who do you 
think we are?”’ he cried, his 
French forsaking him. 

“T haven’t the honor of 
Monsieur’s acquaintance,’ re- 
turned Monsieur Perchot in good 
English, ‘‘but Mademoiselle is 
well known to me by hearsay. 
I may say,” he added, looking 
keenly at Haldeman, “‘that it is 
something of a surprise to me to 
find Monsieur in her company. 
But doubtless Mademoiselle 
needed assistance.” 

“Assistance! Assistance in 
what ?”’ 

But Monsieur Perchot turned 
away and gave a crisp order to 
one of the men to search the 
upper part of the house. 

Haldeman began to protest 
vigorously. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you mean with your talk about 
my being Mademoiselle’s accom- 
plice. I don’t know what you 
think this young lady has done; 
but, whatever it is, you’re mis- 
taken. She is an American citi- 
zen as well as myself. We were 
both guests of this house until 
it was closed yesterday, and 
we have stayed until we could 
find other rooms. Mademoiselle 
wre ill today and unable to 
pack ——— 


H& STOPPED, checked by 
A the flicker of a sarcastic 
smile across the face of Monsieur 
Perchot. “Mademoiselle was 
too ill to ascend to the roof this 
evening, | suppose ?’’ he inquired, 
glancing out of the tail of his 
quick eye at Mary. 

For the first time Mary spoke, 
her voice unexpectedly clear and 
strony. ‘I never heard of any- 
thing so ridiculous. I don’t 
even know the way to the roof. 
And anyway, Iam an American 
Citize;: I ae | 

Frenchman raised his 
hand wearily, ‘They all are, 


Ma’m’selle !”” 


, but,” Haldeman insisted, 
you have only to look at our 
pape My room is down the 


hall :here—eighty-nine; and 
Miss !lorton’s room ——” He 
‘ame ‘0 anabrupt pause, warned 
by t expressive change of 
Mary s white face. He remembered all too late that her 


Passport had disappeared, also that her door was locked. 

Bui Monsieur Perchot had caught the word “papers.”’ 
He exhibited an immediate interest. “‘Ah, Mademoiselle’s 
Toom--which is it?”’ 


Boi Haldeman and Mary wavered for an instant, then 


Mar with her head up, started down the hall. Monsieur 
Pere! it followed her, and Haldeman and the other man 
traile:| along. 

“That,” said Mary, indicating a door, “is my room, but 
someone has locked the door on the inside. And my pass- 


” 


Port has been stolen. 
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“So! Your passport has been stolen, and someone has 
locked your door,’’ Monsieur Perchot repeated in a voice 
ironically polite. 

Mary cast at him one contemptuous glance; then she raised 
her small fist and pounded sternly on the door. ‘Open this 
door at once!”’ she cried. 

What happened then was a smashing surprise to all of 
them, even, so it appeared, to Monsieur Perchot. There 
was a footfall within the room, the sound of a key turning in 
the lock; then the door was reluctantly and diffidently 
opened. It disclosed a young woman with an expression of 
obvious fright and indignation in her face. She was clad 
in a flowered kimono, between the edges of which peeped a 
lacy nightgown. She rubbed one eye with the gesture of 
a child awakened too suddenly from sleep. Behind her the 
bed stood, disarranged as if she had just sprung out of it; 
there was even the print of her head on the pillow. A pair of 
russet shoes peeped from under the bed. 


ARY sprang forward and pointed at the kimono. ‘What 

do you mean by wearing my kimono and my night- 
gown?” she exclaimed. ‘This is my room, that’s my bed, 
these are all my things. What are you doing here?” 

The young woman in Mary’s clothes withdrew herself a 
foot or two from Mary’s accusing forefinger. She was decid- 
edly good-looking, with her smooth, olive complexion, her 
brilliant dark eyes and her heavy dark hair. She had the 
mobile mouth of an actress. It now registered intense 
indignation. “I think you must be mad!’’ She spoke 
English well enough to deceive any ordinary listener, but 
Haldeman’s cultivated ear told him that she was neither 





She Declared That if an American Woman Could No Longer be Safe in Paris, Then All Her Countrymen Should Know It! 


American nor pure English; something about her inflection 
made him think she might be Italian. “What right have 
you to break into my room like this,’’ she went on, ‘‘ you 
and these other persons? I shall report this to the American 
consul. I am an American citizen and I will not submit to 
this indignity. Who are these men?”’ 

Haldeman glanced at Monsieur Perchot, and in spite of the 
delicate perplexity of the situation he could have chuckled. 
Monsieur Perchot’s brilliant eyes were moving from one 
young woman to the other, rapidly, angrily, suspiciously. 
It was evident that he was staggered; he had not expected 
to find two of them. But he gathered himself together with 
(Page 17) 
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a snap as soon as the strange girl had ceased speaking. 
““Mademoiselle, your name?’’ he demanded. 

‘“Miss Mary Horton, of Watch Hill, Rhode Island!”’ 

Haldeman’s Mary gave a little shriek. ‘‘ You are not! 
That is my name!” she gasped. 

Perchot wheeled sharply upon her. ‘‘ You will please be 
quiet. I have had enough of this blague. If you are Miss 
Mary Horton, produce your papers.” 

She turned upon Haldeman a piteous glance, but she had 
not yet lost her spirit. ‘‘I have told you that they were 
stolen sometime within the last four or five hours,” she said. 

Perchot grunted. He walked to the window above the 
alley, threw it open and called down to the man on guard 
there, telling him to enter and search the lower floor. Then 
he whipped around upon Mary Number Two. ‘You say 
your name is i 

“Miss Mary Horton, of Watch Hill, Rhode Island,” she 
returned promptly. 

“Very good! Your papers, please!’’ 

The young woman turned, walked collectedly to the 
bureau, opened a drawer and drew out a small leather writing 
case. “‘Here is my passport,’’ she said, ‘‘and here are two 
letters, which I have received since I came here.”’ 

She handed the papers to Monsieur Perchot, and as she 
did so Mary darted forward and put her finger on one of the 
letters. “‘If the letters are hers, ask her what is in that one,” 
she cried. 

Perchot held it out in the light from the bull’s-eye. Mary 
Number Two bent forward and glanced at the writing on the 
envelope. Haldeman saw the slightest possible stiffening of 
her oval chin, the least narrowing of her beautiful dark eyes. 
Under the satiny skin of her 
throat a pulse was beating rap- 
idly. And all at once he knew 
that she was fighting, fighting 
hard. ‘‘ That isa letter from my 
brother Dana,” she said calmly, 
smiling at Monsieur Perchot. 
“He asks me to bring hima stein 
from Heidelberg. He also says 
that the new paint factory is 
booming and that I missed the 
chance of my life when I did not 
marry the man who has just 
been appointed manager of the 
fac——”’ 

“That will do,” cried Mary 
Number One, meeting Halde- 
man’s eyes with an expression of 
despair. 











T WAS plain that Monsieur 
Perchot believed the strange 
girl to be Miss Mary Horton, of 
Watch Hill, Rhode Island. This ' 
was evident, not only from the 
bland politeness of his next ques- 
tions—questions she was able to 
answer with a glibness that made 
Mary gasp. It was evident that 
Mary Number Two, in a very 
clever and subtle way, was play- 
ing forthe sympathyof Monsieur 
Perchot. In her replies she was 
prettily respectful, and yet not 
so respectful as to imply that 
Monsieur Perchot was less a man 
than an official. When he asked 
if she was traveling alone she re- 
plied with a smile that made her 
look very handsome and good- 
natured: ‘‘Alone, of course, 
M’sieur. Why not? I have 
always found, and always expect 
to find, the officials and men of 
your country to be gentlemen.” 
Haldeman’s papers were 
brought from his room and 
glanced at by Monsieur Perchot. 
But the examination was cur- 
sory. Haldeman was made to 
feel that as a mere dupe or ac- 
complice he was not of great 
importance. He made one more 
desperate attempt to make his 
explanations heard. 

But Monsieur Perchot cut him 
short: ‘‘We are wasting time. 
I am obliged to ask you all to 
come with me to the Palais de 
Justice. Henri! Call the men in 
from the courtyard. Mademoi- 
selle’’—he turned politely toward 
the strange girl—‘‘I regret to 
have to hasten your toilet ——”’ 

Mary Number Two presented 
a shocked face of incredulous 
horror to Monsieur Perchot. ‘‘Do you mean, Monsieur, 
that you are asking me to come with you to the Palais de 
Justice? Me!’’ Her tone was one of indignant incredulity, 
but in her eyes there shone, before she had mastered their 
expression, the real thing in the way of fear. ‘‘ But, Monsieur, 
why? Surely you as a gentleman can see that this will be 
a terrible thing for me! What will my friends think? My 
reputation ——”’ 

“Will not be injured."” Monsieur Perchot’s tone was quite 
fatherly. ‘Very likely it will be a matter of a few moments 
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‘Tried to Do to [hem 


By John A. Moroso, Author of “Cinders,” “Smoke,” Etc. 
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‘Lt: EY were two of a kind— Buddy and his dog, Waffles. 


“That child,’ declared Mrs. H. Orrison Finch, pres- 

ident of the Ladies’ Village Improvement Society, 
when the disreputability of Buddy was brought up for 
consideration, ‘‘is a disgrace and a hurt to the community ! 
The first thing a visitor to the town sees is a bundle of old 
clothes piled in the sun on a bench in front of the station. 
The bundle stirs on the arrival of a train, gets up, and the 
visitor is confronted with that shocking spectacle which has 
the name of a human being!” 

‘“Where did the boy come from, Madam President ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Mary Amelia Sitt, chairman of the Committee on the 
Beautification of Railroad Parks and Stations. 

‘He looks as if he had escaped from a ragpicker’s bag,” 
replied Mrs. Finch. ‘‘ But I believe that he was born in the 
county poorhouse, and that an old widow, now dead, adopted 
him and left him, after her demise, to grow up like a rank 
and noxious weed.” 

‘“Who feeds him?” asked another member. 

‘He feeds himself somehow and also feeds his cur dog, 
who is as much a disgrace to the town as his master,”’ the 
president informed the society. ‘“‘We should and must get 
rid of the two of them. It is high time.” 

The hour for the bridge game was at hand, and on that 
afternoon it was to be played in the very comfortable and 
even richly appointed home of the president. 

‘‘I move, Madam President,”’ said Mrs. Nales, “‘that the 
Committee on Beautification of Railroad Parks and Stations 
be instructed to take such action as is necessary to have this 
nuisance abated. If the dog has no license he may be easily 
disposed of. The boy might be placed in some institution.”’ 

‘‘Second the motion!’’ came from all over the meeting 
room, and, as it was carried unanimously, a motion toadjourn 
followed and the ladies trooped off to their fun. 


OW, they had to cross the railroad tracks to reach the 

home of their hostess, and there sat Buddy on his favorite 
bench in the sun, making fast a cord to a slender branch of 
a tree laid across his knees, with a tin can filled with worms 
beside him, and, looking up into his face, his dog and only 
friend: a gaunt, shaggy cur, dingy brown in color. Buddy 
was about twelve years old, and his eyes shone from a dirty 
face like two blue patches of summer sky through shower- 
promising clouds. One of his shoes was intended for a male 
person and the other, from which he had removed the high 
heel, had been made fora female. His coat had been cut for 
a man, and the bifurcation of his trousers was lost in an 
amplitude of cloth. He stopped fixing his fishing tackle to 
caress the dog—at the dog’s own earnest and caudal beseech- 
ing—and the ladies passed with sniffs of contempt and dis- 
gust, and with glances which said plainly: ‘‘ We'll take up 
your case after the bridge!” 

Thinking that his friend was hungry Buddy fished in a 
cavernous pocket, pulled out half a loaf of bread and wrenched 
off a goodly piece. He emptied his bait from the can and 
filled it with water from a near-by rain barrel, placing it 
beside his pet and putting the wriggling, protesting worms 
in his coat pocket, stuffing a piece of newspaper on top of 
them to hold them captive. 

Waffles did not beg often, for he was a good self-provider. 
By upsetting a boy and stealing the contents of a tray which 
he was carrying to a neighbor’s home one morning Buddy’s 
dog secured a breakfast that day of a dozen well-browned 
and buttered waffles, which not only gave him internal 
satisfaction, but also caused his christening by other boys 
who saw him make the raid. 

The dog finishing his repast and quenching his thirst, 
Buddy filled his own mouth with bread, rinsed out the bait 
can, wet his own throat, and departed whistling, with his rod, 
line, worms and four-footed friend, in the direction of the 
brook. The heart of the lad was light within him. The winter 
had passed; the robins had come up from the South to steal 
all the worms they could from small boys who would a-fishing 
go; and the grackles were flying overhead in countless air 
squadrons, making a noise like crackling twigs ina brisk forest 
fire. Over the untilled fields the dandelions spread their 
golden carpets; the trees had well advanced in leafing, 
the fish were nibbling, and Buddy would no longer be 
compelled to beg a shelter in barns or in the rear of 
village shops at the coming of night. 


Il 


rr. WAS probably the spirit of pride and responsibility 
in ownership which early determined Buddy thor- 
oughly to educate his dumb friend. He knew nothing 
about praying, but he did know of the posture for 
praying, so he taught Waffles to kneel down with his 
head between his forepaws and not stir until he heard 
the magic word ‘‘Amen.”’ This concession having been 
made to the demands of a Christian nation Waffles was 
taught to say ‘‘Good morning”’ and ‘‘Good night,” and 
his deportment was established. Next, Buddy taught 
him to ask for food and water when there were any with 
which to accede to his request. Waffles in time also 
acquired the art of playing sick, writhing in great pain 
on the ground and then lying stark and stiff in death 
until the magic words ‘‘Git up!” brought him back to 
the living. 

Buddy further taught his friend to be useful, having 
him carry his ragged cap or tattered shoes on hot days, 
or the fishing pole or the bait can. It was not neces- 
sary to teach him to love his master: that was born in 
his puppy soul when Buddy crawled under the freight station 
platform one winter’s morning and saved him from death by 
cold and starvation. 

So the sweetest season of the year began with a well- 
educated dog and a thoroughly happy and uneducated boy, 
neither asking anything of life save plenty of sunshine and a 
bite to eat. Nature offered them both, and a little later in 
the year Man would offer the lad the highest and greatest 
blessing that can come to a boy—the circus! 

Buddy was already coping with the problem of acquiring 
enough money to pay his way through the gates of boyhood’s 
heaven. He lived from circus to circus; and as each spring- 
time came he planned to gaze long and lovingly upon every 
freak in every side show, every animal in the menagerie; 
planned for a top seat in the big tent, where he could rub his 
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“T'll Betcher I Got a 
Dog Can Lay Over i 
Any Dog You Got 
in This Show” 
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back against the beloved canvas and watch all three rings at 
once; and laid out appropriations for peanuts, lemonade and 
the concert that always followed the regular show. 

Buddy earned his circus money by fishing. A little piece 
of red flannel rag on his line served him for trout, if trout 
were running, and if they were not running the wriggling 
worm on his hook and a light sinker brought up perch. He 
sold his catches to elaborately equipped fishermen who failed 
to fill their baskets. This money he hoarded, burying it and 
marking the treasure-trove against the time when the glit- 
tering caravans would pass from the dreams of childhood to 
the reality of the Fair Grounds in the nearest big town. 


s OW much ye got now, Buddy?” asked Tom McCue, the 
village constable, when circus rumors began to spread. 

“‘Ninety-eight,’’ the boy replied. 

‘“Better’n last year, ain't it?’’ inquired the police arm of 
the village law. 

“Ten cents better.” 

“Glad to hear it, Buddy; glad to hear it!’’ McCue, bear- 
ing a badge that was as a shield to his whole big heart, was 
the one person not among the absolutely poverty stricken 
who would converse openly with the boy. He was old; his 
hands shook with incipient palsy; his white whiskers twin- 
kled as he constantly nibbled at a bit of plug tobacco; in 
fact he was just the sort of man to give all his time to the 
preservation of law in a village so small and peaceful that 
no harm was ever done within its confines beyond tearing 
a reputation to tatters or shooting down a defenseless and 
harmless dog. 

“You going to the circus, too, Chief ?’’ Buddy asked. 

“Sure; if everything is quiet and I can git off,” replied 
the constable. They drew back against the side of the station 


“Sit Up!” The Corpse Sat Up. 


“Take Aim! Fire!” 
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to escape the suction of a passing express. 
ing Waffles any new tricks, Buddy?” 

“‘T guess he knows everything now, Chief,” the boy replied, 
rubbing his dog’s ears. ‘‘ He can walk on his hands, stand on 
his head and turn the back flipflap.”’ 

“Ts that so? He can, eh?” cried McCue. ‘‘ You know 
you’d make a barrel of money with him if you joined the 
circus, Buddy. I have saw many a trick dog that couldn’t 
tech him; no, sirree, not for a minute. And think of travel- 
ing all over the country, with a parade every day, the steam 
pianner just hittin’ it up all the time, and feeding the 
animules every day!” 

‘*Lawsy !’’ exclaimed Buddy, his eyes like two blue saucers. 

“T’d try it when ye got a little bigger, Buddy. Dinged if I 
wouldn't, ef I was you.” 


‘Be you teach- 
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“Why don’t you make that boy and dog keep away from 
the station?’’ sounded a strident voice behind th, m: and 
constable and boy turned to face Mrs. Sitt and Mrs, Nales 


members of the station committee. 

“What they doin’, ma’am?”’ quavered old Tom. 

‘You'll find out what they’re doing,’’ retorted ‘irs, Sitt. 
“and you'll find it out after the next meeting of the improve. 
ment society !”’ 

Buddy dodged around the corner of the station, with 
Waffles at his heels, both feeling that they had un ittingly 
committed some crime, or that, perhaps, something had 
happened in the village for which they were blamed. Some. 
thing was certainly wrong somewhere. Buddy was not old 
enough and not sapient enough to know that the only crime 
he and his dog were guilty of was the crime of being alive, or 
of being accessories after the fact to having been born, * 
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N LAST the morning of the circus came, and Buddy had 
two dollars, every cent of which he was prepared to 
squander. The circus town was ten miles away across country 
and nearer a more profitable railroad line. To reach it on the 
cars he would have had to spend one of his two precious 
dollars in a long and roundabout journey. With better shoes 
he could have made the ten miles easily in a little over three 
hours, for he was stout of legs and of fine wind. He prepared 
for the hike across country by having the village cobbler tack 
a heel on his ‘‘female’’ shoe. 

The day was glorious and he felt very thankful over the 
prospects, and was especially kind to Waffles when he chained 
him to a post under the freight-station platform, where he 
would have plenty of shade. He fed his faithful friend with 
ten cents’ worth of beef bones, placed a big can of water 
beside him, and kissed him good-by. 

“*Chief’’ McCue was at the station on duty as usual, and 
he promised Buddy that if the freight house caught fire he 
would unchain the dog even before he turned in an alarm. 
“You leave him to me, Buddy,” said the old constable. 
“When things is dull, about two o’clock, I'll give him fresh 
water and take him for a little walk just to cheer him up. 
You go ahead and have a good time. I’m going to the show 
tonight—if nothing happens.’’ 

With a word of gratitude Buddy peeled off his heavy coat, 
threw it nonchalantly over his arm and was off down the 
road. It was eight o’clock and he counted on covering the 
ten miles by noon. He wanted at least an hour for the calm 
inspection of the circus encampment and a personal view of 
each freak in the sideshows. Then he would need an hour 
for the menagerie and a careful study of the ‘‘ Bengal Man- 
eater’? and ‘ Majestic, the Untamable African Lion, Who 
Has Devoured Four Keepers.’’ He quickened his stride as 
he busied his mind with these details. 

Only three times did Buddy stop to rest, and, as he had 
been unable to sleep the night before because of excitement, 
he rested either standing up or seated on a fallen log for fear 
that he might doze off. At the last resting place he found 
that the newly nailed heel on his shoe had been lost. With 
two rocks he hammered the tacks flat and was off in the 
stretch. The sun was directly overhead when he saw the 
waving banners above the tented city and then the softly 
gleaming white tops of the tents themselves. 

When he reached the circus grounds, he found a pump and 
stuck his mouth under it, working the handle himself as only 
athirsty boycan. Then he bought a big sandwich, and with 
this to nibble on luxuriously he made the preliminary inspec- 
tion of the tents, examining every guy rope, flap and peg, 
studying the layout of the kitchen and mess tents, and learn- 
ing the locations of dressing rooms for the men and women. 


RESENTLY he personally met a Clown! At first it 
seemed that he was dreaming, but there stood the Clown, 
his white face and egglike head unmistakably real. He was 
speaking to him—speaking to Buddy Noname! 
‘Hi, kid!’’ Buddy heard him say. ‘I’d like to buy them 
clothes from you. They’d do for a make-up, believe me.” 
He stood at the entrance of the dressing tent for men, 
grinning hideously in his paint and powder. 

“T ain’t much on clothes, Mister Clown,’ Buddy 
finally managed to say; ‘but I'll betcher I got a dog 
can lay over any dog you got in this show.” 

“You have, eh? And wot might be his name?” 

“Waffles.” 

““Waffles!’’ cried the Clown. 
Wot’s yours?”’ 

“Buddy.” 

The Clown roared. ‘“‘Say,”’ he said, “‘if you ain’t got 
no family ties and want to join the circus, come to see 
me. Ask for Smithy— Boob Smithy—and I'll take you 
along. I need a boy clown and a trick dog.”” Then he 
disappeared behind the canvas flap. 

For the rest of the afternoon Buddy remained ina 
dream. Almost mechanically he carried out his pro- 
gram of seeing all the freaks and getting his top seal 
for the big show; but all the time the thought of fetch- 
ing Waffles to that dressing tent and showing Boob 
Smithy what that wonderful dog could do filled his 
mind. 

He cut out the concert and started comparativel) 
early on the long hike back to base. It was pitch black 
by the time he had covered the fifth homeward mile, 
and he found that, the shoe with the lost heel having 
given up trying to keep up with him, his foot was tor! 

and bleeding. Sitting down in the road he tore off half his 
shirt and bandaged the wounded member, starting off witha 
limp to do the next five miles. It was well after day break 
when he crawled into the village. 

He dragged himself across the railroad tracks and groped 
beneath the freight platform for Waffles. 

He was gone! Iv 


OBODY bothered about Buddy as he lay on the gi ound, 
half under the freight station, any more than anybody 
had bothered about him previously. He lay half-hidden and 
half-senseless, certain of only one friend—Waffles; and he 
was gone! Used to neglect, Buddy soon fell off into sleep 


“Tt’s a fine name. 
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HEN Court married Nell he was a 

rising young business chap. Hewas 

in ‘‘ pig iron.”” And when they set 
up housekeeping, Court was, of course, anx- 
jous that his business friends should meet his 
pretty wife. And Nell was willing; anxious, 
in fact. Naturally, she wanted to know 
Court’s friends and appear at her best for 
them. Sotheycame. She would get up her 
most appetizing dinners for them, and Court 
was as proud as a peacock. And the men 
liked Nell, and came again. Her dinners 
were good; Nell was hearty in her welcome; 
she had coffee served in the sitting room; 
Court’s cigars and cigarettes were excellent, 
and Nell allowed smoking both at the table 
and with the coffee. Nell would get her 
fancywork and sit and embroider while the 
men talked shop. 

“T tell you, Nell, you're a trump,’” said 
Court One evening to his wife. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what a factor you are in my growing 
success. Some of these men, you know, are 
our biggest customers, andthe way you make 
them welcome at our table is simply great; I 
am cementing friendships with them which 
mean increasing Orders.”’ 

Nell was pleased and continued to welcome 
Court’s business friends. 

Then she and Court went, of course, to the 
homes of the business friends who lived in 
town, and they took several trips to visit the 
homes of others,and, while Nelldidn’talways 
like the wives of these men, she was adapt- 
able and no one would have known from her 
manner that she didn’t think they were the 
most delightful women she had ever met. 

And pig iron prospered with Court, and 
not a man was prouder of his wife. Then 
came a baby and soon a second one, and of 
course Nell could not go out so much. But 
there was always anextra plate at the table 
™ ; for Jack Hurley, who was manager of the 
Pitts lron Works, or for Mr. Hemenway, who was one of Court’s biggest customers, or for 
this man or that whom Court would bring home. And no little home seemed to breathe 
forth so much happiness as that of Court and Nell. And Court was radiant. His gods 
were his wife and babies, pig iron—and golf ! 























OR on Saturday afternoons Court went out to the Valley Club and played golf. 
Sometimes he went on Sundays. ‘I must stay home with the babies, but that’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t go,’’ said Nell. And then Court would bring home for Saturday night 
dinner or Sunday luncheon his opponent at golf, and during dinner Court would explain to 
Nell how he played this particular hole, got bogey on that hole, and foozled a third hole; 
and after dinner the two men would talk over the points of thegame. And Nell would listen 
and embroider, or think of that little party or that particular formula for the babies. 
And a happier home was not in the town ! 
“Well, then, why write about it?” some man asks. 
Because it is a type of many. And because a change came in Court's home and for a 
whil » couldn’t understand it. And the same change will come into other homes just 
ike Court's, and there will be other Courts who won’t understand the reason. But it is 
simple enough when you stop to think about it. 
after a while, Nell found that her life was bounded on one side by pig iron and on 
er by golf. She couldn't understand pig iron very well and she didn’t play golf. 
| her babies and she loved them and they kept her busy. And she had her home 
and that kept her busier. But so far as outside interests were concerned to keep herself 
iresh ind her mind from becoming too narrow, she had none. And she began to realize this 
lact from two or three women who came to see her, or upon whom she called, when they 
began to talk about the latest books, the newest play or concert, the latest current in 
— ervice work, the war, the news, and s> forth. She just didn’t know. She got some 
00k: ind began to read. But her days were full with the home and the babies, and in 
the « nings came Court’s pig-iron or golf friends, or Court talked about business to her 
about his latest game. 
So one evening, she said: ‘Court, dear, what do you read?”’ 
Kead?” he asked. ‘‘Why, the Herald in the morning and the News in the evening. 
i course, the Iron World. But why, dear, do you ask?”’ 
hy, I was just wondering,’’ enigmatically replied his wife. 
em. inother evening she ventured: “Court, why not let usgo and hear Josef Hofmann 
Xtweek? I see he’s coming here in a recital. 
liofmann ?” he asked. ‘* You mean the chap who plays the piano?” 
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By Bruno Texel 


FRANKLIN BOOTH 

“Yes,” answered Nell. ‘‘Ihaven’t heard 
an evening of good music for I don’t know 
when.”’ 

“All right,” said Court. “Sure, dear, if 
you want to go. I don’t know much about 
music, but I’ll go of course.”’ 

“But, Court, dear, that’s just the point,” 
said Nell; ‘‘don’t you think you should 
know?” 

“What?’’ asked Court in frank astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Aboutthe piano?’’ And he vaguely 
wondered to himself howa knowledge of the 
piano could help him in his business. You 
didn’t put pig iron in a piano. 

“Not about the piano exactly,” said Nell, 
‘but about things other than your business. 
Don't you see, dear, that with the exception 
of golf you haven’t a single interest outside 
of your business; not an outlet? Don’t you 
feel the need of something ?”’ 

“Why, no, dear,” replied Court, more 
astonished than ever. ‘‘Why, girlie, I have 
you, the kiddies, this lovely home which you 
run so well, my friends—and my business is 
just whooping along! Why, there isn't a 
happier chap, Nell, anywhere. I am per- 
fectly content.” 























OIT was left for another time for Nell to 
give Court the other side of the picture 
which, with a denseness peculiar to our sex, 
we don’t seem to see until we are led up to it. 
It was gently and diplomatically shown to 
Court: the picture of his wife busy with the 
children and her home all day, and in the 
evening with /izs friends, his business, hts 
golf. Just what outlet had she for her tastes, 
her nature? Wasn’tit likely that, not under- 
standing pig iron or playing golf, she might 
have a taste or tendency of her own which 
was not being satisfied ? 

“Don’t think fora minute,” said she, “I 
am complaining. Iam not. | ama happy 
wife, proud of my husband and his success; a happy mother, fond of my children. But, 
dearie, how about my own expression? I love music, | love pictures, | love good books, | 
lovea good play. We go once in a while, but mostly to the movies. Have you thought 
about that?”’ 

Court hadn't, he confessed. He never dreamed for a moment that she 

“Not dissatisfied, dearie, not for one little single moment,’”’ she put in. ‘Don’t think 
that. But you have your golf; what have I? Isn’t it just as natural that I should want 
an outlet from my work as you do from yours? And another thing, you big business chap: 
don’t you think it would be better for you if you let some outside breezes blow over you— 
see what lies latent in you? You were brought up in a home where there were books, music, 
pictures. Lifeisn’t all pig iron, Court. You mustn't make it a// business. Besides that, I 
have noticed that the biggest men in your line that you bring home have each a hobby 
outside of his business: with Mr. Langford it is flowers, with Mr. Bates it is pictures, with 
Dick Gould it is his music. Look at your largest customer, Jack Hurley, and he is one of 
the best-read men in English literature intown. Isn’t it true, as you go over the really big 
men, that they rest their minds on something entirely different from their business?” 




















ND Court had toconfess that Nell was right. 

“The first thing you know, dearie,” said the wise little wife, “we'll atrophy mentally, 
and that won’t do for the children. We must have something more than pig iron and golf 
to give them, you know. They will have little use for us, dear, if they find our minds running 
in just one channel. We must broaden out for their sakes. Our days are full with our jobs; 
that is right. But our evenings are our own todo with as we like. And I really don’t think 
it exactly wise for you tosit and talk shop allevening and goto bed with your head full of 
the same thing it has been full of all day. That’s just speaking for your own good.” 

‘Leaving your own out of it, I notice, sweetheart,” said Court. ‘‘You’re right, peach, 
dead right. And I am mighty glad you have spoken as you have. It is a case of cutting 
out business at night.” 

“Not altogether, dearie, remember. It isn’t necessary to go tothe otherextreme. But 
don’t let us have businessevery night, that’s all.”’ 

And they didn’t. 

“And do you know, peach,” said Court as they talked it over again a year later, “the 
scheme has helped me in my business? I find my mind clearer and fresher the next 
morning from its having had an excursion the evening before in other fields. It’s all right, 
to say nothing of the different friends we have made—really the nicest people we know 
now. It was a good stunt; the right one, kid. Come here until I break you in half.” 
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How it Was Paid by the Wife Who Started to be a“Quitter” 


AUTHOR OF 








ROM those who refuse to meet Life’s 

obligations Life exacts payment in 
full. Her admiring feminine friends 
described Mildred as “‘all spirit.”’ 
Her marriage to big, bluff Jack 
Wilmerding was a surprise to every- 
one, including Jack. They had met 
at her great-aunt’s country house, 
where Jack would never have elected 
to linger but for a game knee ac- 
quired in jumping a green hunter. 
He was carried there unconscious 
from the field, and his hostess, after 
—— discovering that she had known his 
grandmother, would not hear of his being moved. During 
the weeks of enforced leisure Jack would hobble on crutches 
to the veranda, and later to the formal garden, where he 
would watch Mildred while she read aloud from Browning 
and Ibsen, with dips into Henry James and psychology. If 
her pose upon the stone bench with its circling, clipped 
cedars had not been graceful and her voice music; if he 
had not been willy-nilly tied by the leg; moreover, if he had 
not been suddenly and tremendously in love, Jack might 
even then have shown signs of restiveness. 

Not until after their short engagement and quiet wedding 
did it come out that Browning was to Jack a cheerfully sealed 
book; that he always “‘sidestepped”’ opera; that Europe was 
tolerable only for its golf, hunting and the races; that his 
ambition was to run a model soap factory, and that his heart’s 
desire was not a library but anursery! This hopeless crudity 
lacerated Mildred’s “finer feelings,” on which she laid great 
stress. But Jack was cheerfully oblivious of his shortcomings, 
and sure that, when they had a home of their own, Mildred 
would ‘‘come ’round to real living.” 

They had been six months abroad, and far from “coming 
‘round,””’ she held herself courteously but coldly aloof from 
Jack, and affiliated more and more with her friend Euphemia 
Watson, who shared her passion for art and letters and 
implied that her husband was a bromidic Philistine inca- 
pable of appreciating her. A crisis came when a letter from 
the factory determined Jack to get back to work. Mildred 
had set her heart on wintering in the Italian hill towns, with 
Euphemia and her art-critic brother, to study the “Italian 
Primitives.” 























ESPITE Jack's efforts the rift daily widened. Mildred 

not only shared none of Jack’s interests, but persistently 
shut him out from hers as well. She induced Euphemia and 
her brother to forsake Italy for New York; and in some 
bitterness of spirit Jack plunged madly into business. He 
could at least make money, he thought, and, as Mildred 
never kept accounts, they had need of a goodly supply of 
the gold she called “sordid.” 

For two unsatisfactory months they were at a hotel, until 
Jack had an inspiration and leased a house as a surprise for 
Mildred. To his disappointment she was unenthusiastic and 
regretted he had signed the two years’ lease. 

‘“‘But you see it faces south,” he pointed out; ‘‘and there’s 
a big, sunny, third-floor front, in case we want—sometime 
you know ——”’ he stammered wistfully. 

‘Housekeeping is a bore.’’ Her tone was dampening. “A 
house facing north would have given me a studio on the 
third floor.”’ 

Jack was silent. 

Mildred gave the furnishing into the hands of an approved 
decorator. When he had finished, Jack said the rooms looked 
“‘deuced artistic and as if nobody loved them.”’ In his own 
two rooms he held the decorator at bay,and there he smoked 
his pipe and did his thinking. 

One bland afternoon in the early spring the ‘“‘buttons”’ 
came with ‘‘A note from Mr. Wilmerding. Paid.’’ It was 
short and practical. Her husband had sailed that afternoon 
for Uruguay, where he proposed to remain indefinitely. He 
had settled his affairs here, and the factory would be con- 
ducted without him,on his capital. Since she did not love him 
it seemed not square to keep her to her bond. This would 
enable her to secure a divorce for desertion or incompatibility. 
He had never been interested in women, so there was no other 
cause. He left twenty-five thousand dollars to her account. 
He wished her to feel absolutely free. 

Thus prosaically Jack made his great renunciation 
so prosaically, indeed, that Mildred, reading and rereading 
the words, never suspected him of heroism or of suffering. 
For once, it seemed, they were agreed: a bond so irksome 
should be broken. 


‘ 


V ITHIN a year the divorce was secured quietly, after 

the necessary Western residence. The process was 
probably expensive; the Western lawyer, a busy man and an 
opulent one, had not yet sent in his bill. To her chagrin her 
great-aunt, whose allowance had always enabled Mildred to 
dress with serene indifference to cost, had disapproved the 
divorce—they had ‘“‘never had one in the family,”’ it seemed 
and promptly cut off her remittances. But John’s timely 
deposit would last until the alimony should be arranged. 
At least, one could take for granted his generosity. 

Mildred visited the Italian hill towns with Euphemia and 
her brother as guides, philosophers and guests, and, after 
three months of rainy wanderings, returned alone to New 
York, where the house was ready for her. She regretted her 
great-aunt’s estrangement. The crowded city seemed lonelier 
than the remotest star. Violently she threw herself into her 
old-time pursuits—advanced courses in psychology and 
ancient literature—and affiliated with the elect members of 
the Latest Cult Club. 

A group of these lingerers in town were coming for a last 
cupof tea. Mildred ordered the samovar to be ready in the 
studio, the large north room which had been John’s, and 
where his yachting and polo trophies, crops, pipes and 
sporting prints had been recently changed for “‘ restful” wall 
spaces and a few perfectly harmonious pictures, tapestries 
and books. For these it had been necessary to dip deep into 
her bank account. 

The boy in buttons brought in the samovar, and Mildred 
inquired concerning his sister, a former maid of Mildred’s, 
who was in matrimonial difficulties of her own. 

“Oh, Mame don’t think of leavin’ him—even if he ain’t 
a joke when he’s drunk. No’m, she’s married him an’ she'll 





By Eleanor Ferris 


“WHETHER PIGS HAVE WINGS,’’ 
stick to him. It’s her job, an’ Mame'’s no quitter. Anyway, 
that’s how she seems to feel about it’’; and the little ‘‘ but- 
tons,”’ suddenly recollecting himself, embarrassedly added, 
‘Beg pardon, ma'am,” and went. 

“It’s her job— Mame’s no quitter.” The vulgar phrases 
vexed her fastidiousness. Probably that was why she could 
not forget them. ‘‘ Mame” had been better off as Mildred’s 
maid. These people had such primitive ideas of duty. As 
if having married a brute were not the best reason for 
unmarrying him! Not that John Wilmerding was a brute; 
even after divorcing him Mildred had to qualify that. He 
was a man, and, as he had said once, he expected to be a 
good man, but Mildred tried to make a good woman of him. 
Had she been a quitter? 

That afternoon, from her group of guests at the samovar, 
Mildred was summoned to the telephone. 

“One of the house physicians at St. Luke’s is speaking. 
Mrs. Wilmerding, I believe? Were you expecting Mr. 
Wilmerding’s return?” 

‘‘No, you probably have the wrong number.” 

“Mrs. John Dalton Wilmerding,’”’ was the specific reply. 

VEST 


i R. WILMERDING was brought here from a steamer 
from Uruguay today. He is very ill, dangerously ill.”’ 

i eSh : 

“And asking for you.” 

“ Delirious?” 

“Not now.”’ A moment’s hesitation. 

“T will come,’’ said Mildred quietly; and, putting up the 
receiver, she returned with apparent serenity to her sam- 
ovar, which was steaming fussily. An hour later at the 
hospital Mildred was saying to the doctor: ‘‘ Knowing how 
matters stand, you think I should see him?” 

‘Since he wishes it.’’ The professional tone almost implied 
surprise at this wish of the patient. Men always liked Jack. 
The nurse was beckoned out and Mildred was sent into 
Jack’s room alone. 

““Ah, Mildred, wait a moment.’’ It seemed strange to 
hear an echo of Jack’s voice from the pale, gaunt, burning- 
eyed man on the white bed. Physically magnificent Jack 
had always been—so different, so very different from this! 

“Wait a moment—I’ve something—important,” he 
gasped, as if expecting her to escape. 

“*There’s no hurry, Jack.”’ Always before she had called 
him ‘“‘ John,’’ she remembered absently. 

‘“‘T meant to play fair and not come back at all—but they 
wrote from the office—the business is going under.” 

“I’m so sorry,’’ she murmured with an impulse to com- 
fort. 

“Tt’s awkward for you—bringing you here. But 
1—don’t—pull through 
for you—it’s all yours 

“But you will pull through, Jack.”’ 

“Tt was bad enough marrying you under false pretenses 
without M4 

“Oh, I didn’t quite mean that!” 

“I’m afraid you did. Anyway, you must get hold of old 
Ferguson—my lawyer, you know—have him fix papers for 
me to sign; . whatever’s left is yours. There must be ——’”’ 
He seemed spent. 

“Tt will surely be all right, Jack.”” In new pity and under- 
standing she bent to kiss his forehead. 

“Don’t!” he exclaimed, and she drew back quickly and 
rang for the nurse. If Jack were dying she had killed him. 
She knew now that she had not—what was the phrase ?— 
ah, yes, ‘‘stuck to her job.” 


in case 
there must be money enough left 


BSORBEDLY Mildred paced the corridor until the doctor 
joined her. She wrested from him that the patient 
would hardly live two months; and, further, the permission 
to do several things. As he shook hands in parting, his first 
antagonism seemed merged in admiration and as much 
astonishment as is permitted a physician to express. 

The next morning Mildred, all in cool white, entered 
Jack’s room. His anxious eyes questioned her. 

“Tsaw Mr. Ferguson. It is all right,’’ she smiled reassur- 
ingly. 

“But how?” 

Whether she loved Jack or not did not matter. She must 
“stick to her job’’; the hardness of it did not matter, either, 
she knew that now. Her hands closed tightly around her 
furled parasol, but she spoke steadily: 

“‘There is all the money we need. That is enough to 
know now. You may not have details while you are ill,” 
she hurried on, for he would have interrupted. ‘ You could 
be moved from the hospital; the doctor says it would not 
hurt you. That brings me to the thing that is difficult ’— 
she stood in her whiteness looking down at him—‘‘I want 
to take you home, you see, Jack,”’ very quietly she spoke. 
“Will you marry me again?”’ 

“No!” 

“Why, dear?’’ He looked at her in tortured silence. 
““You don’t love me, Jack?” 

“Do I love you!”’ he breathed. 

“If you do, you can’t refuse. I’ve tried the life I wanted; 
it’s dust and ashes to a ‘quitter,’ Jack. You have a lot to 
make up to me; it’s your job!’’ A smile trembled over her 
lips. “Will you?” 

“No.” 

“Our minister is waiting outside; he thinks I’m right.” 
Then very softly: “If I say I love you, Jack?” 

““You don’t—you never did.” 

‘‘Give me another chance,”’ she pleaded. 

“It’s not fair—to you,” he murmured, capitulating before 
her eyes. ‘“‘Wait!’’ He stopped her start toward the door. 
‘‘T must see the doctor alone,” he stipulated. And Mildred 
consented, trusting to the doctor’s wisdom as her ally. 

When the old clergyman had married them John Wilmer- 
ding was carried home. The large north room was again 
just as he had left it—with trophies, sporting prints and 
pipes which he liked to see, although he might not use them 
now. His wife waited on him hand and foot. 

“This dog is having his day.” Jack smiled at Mildred. 
“By the look of things—this fan and those orchids—the 
business has panned out well after all.”’ 

His room was cooled by an electric fan moving above 
blocks of ice. In the twilights he was carried down to the 
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limousine for a smooth turn in the park. He said jie should 
be at work were he not so pampered and lazy. Mil:\req read 
to him the sporting news, stock reports and yellow 


illustrated jokes. She knew they were jokes by Ja: yey 
The classics were not mentioned. aia 

One day, walking down the July desert of th avenue 
Mildred encountered a club friend of Jack’s, a mas of loud 


laughter and waistcoats, one whom she had once «!horreq 
Him she persuaded to visit Jack almost daily. ; 

““T used to think,” said this visitor to his host confi- 
dentially, ‘‘you’d married a ‘knocker’ and a ‘hichbrow’ 
Jack, but she’s all to the good!”’ 

Mildred caught Jack’s apprehensive look as this winged 
compliment greeted her entrance. She laughed a little 
his instant relief. 

Later he said: “It’s great the way you've come ‘round 
Dred. You’re so—so blamed human now!” , 

Mildred lightly kissed the top of his head to hide sudden 
tears which she did not let fall. 

Old Mr. Ferguson, the lawyer, joined Mildred one morp- 
ing in her short, early constitutional to market. “Of course 
I’ve not said a word of the failure to Wilmerding,”’ he began, 
“But it is madness to continue depleting your capital.” _ 

“T must. It need not last long,’’ she said simply; and he 
had no reply. 

After a cheerful chat with Jack the doctor would follow 
Mildred into the library. 

“This must not go on, Mrs. Wilmerding. You will be 
worn out; you should get a nurse.”’ 

“Tt would worry him. He must be happy to 
said Mildred immovably. 


—to 


the end,” 


T CAME to pass one morning that the doctor was long in 

Jack’s room. Mildred waited his coming at her desk, 
where she spent much time of late. Jack must not know of 
the failure; Jack must die in peace as to her future; he must 
have everything; she would expend the uttermost farthing: 
but her funds were running low. The thousand dollars left 
must hold out to the end. Beyond that inevitable end she 
did not look. The doctor had given two months at the 
longest, and six weeks were gone. 

Accounts were laborious for Mildred. They had been 
among her shirked obligations; now she shirked nothing. 
She was opening her mail—nearly all receipted bills. She had 
tried to foresee everything, that no unexpected expense might 
frustrate her lavishing all on Jack. 

Her paper knife paused in the fold of the last envelope, 
then cut slowly as she took in the Western postmark. She 
drew out an unreceipted bill, one that she had forgotten to 
expect—a bill for one thousand dollars for her Western 
lawyer’s services in securing her divorce. 

She was still blindly holding it and crushed it in her hand 
when the doctor came from Jack’s room slowly down the hall. 

‘“‘Jack has something to tell you—to break to you, he 
says.’’ The physician’s face was inscrutable as he studied 
hers. ‘Do not let him excite himself more than ——” 

But Mildred had already gone to Jack’s door; her hand 
on the knob, she steadied herself a moment, then went in. 

Jack had left his long chair and was standing tall and 
straight in his soft red dressing gown, his back to the window, 
his hand gripping a chair. His face in the shadow was set 
and stern. The doctor had been made to tell the worst, 
Mildred thought. 

“Don’t stand too long, impatient patient,’’ she coaxed. 
He must not know that she knew; so he might be given 
hope again. 

“*T’ve been afraid it was coming, Dred. They deceived me 
at first, now the doctor admits it I’m going to get well!” 

Mildred, bewildered, fell in with the doctor’s evident 
deception. ‘You are, of course,’’ she murmured. 

“Not ‘of course’ at all!’’ He spoke in his old blunt way. 
“They promised I’d die; I would never have married you 
again—never! You are not getting a square deal ——”’ 





“TACK, be quiet.’’ She tried to draw him to the chair, but 
he would not. ‘‘What did the doctor say?’’ She was 
incredulous. 

‘‘That he’d guessed wrong—never saw such a constitu- 
tion—never knew a case like it—was peeved because I was 
not pleased—what kind of a cad does he take me for to marry 
you and then—not die up to the bargain 

‘Tack!’ 

“He told me about the failure —— 

““Oh, how could he!”’ 

‘And how you blew it all in, all your money, for me—| 
don’t know why—but you did the big thing ——”’ 

““T owed it to ——”’ 

“Well, you’ve paid—you’ve given me a glorious send-off. 
I’ve been letting myself’’—his voice broke as he smiled down 
on her, for she stood very near him-—‘‘ letting myself pretend 
you loved me!’’ He pulled himself together. ‘‘ But theres 
nothing in that, Dred. Of course, I know really you didn't; 
I’m going away for good now. I’ll get the business on its feet 
again. You won’t have to teach, as the doctor says you had 
planned, my Wonderful! I'll live only on these terms—to 
earn enough for you and keep out of your way while I'm 
doing it. I owe you that much. I'll get you another 
divorce ——” : 

“Tack, stop! I can’t bear it!’’ she choked over a laugh 
and acry. “Look!” she held out the lawyer’s bill; “we 
cannot afford it. This will take our last cent.’ ; 

“And it’s no good now!” With a touch of his old practical 
humor Jack regarded the paper. ‘At that price they should 
have given you a season ticket.”’ 

Grown wise in his ways Mildred knew he jested because 
he suffered. He still clutched the chair back with big, white 
knuckles, his veins rigid as he faced her, lifting hi head 
valiantly. 

“I’m not going to whine about it—these weeks with you 
taking care of me, even through pity, are worth it al!—an 
I’m going away this time for good—but as long as I live I've 
got to love you ——”’ 

“Can you, do you—after all—oh Jack!"’ Her hancls flew 
up to pull him down to her. “Jack, I have loved you int? 
living—will you understand?” 

Incredulous, his eyes held hers; then his arms, love-strons 
crushed her to him as she gave him her lips. 

Life’s obligations were met. 
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UT into the warm, rain-washed California sunlight that 
flooded the porch of the Old Southern Home Hotel, 
in Emville, came Mary Peacock, with Josephine 

dancing beside her. They stood for a few minutes blinking 
contentedly at the blue sky, visible at last after two weeks of 
heavy spring rains, and then turned their attention to the 
shabby straggling village street, where more blue sky had 
been captured in wide pools. Windows were open every- 
where; mud-splashed surreys and carts went up and down 
the streets; groups stopped for a moment’s chat on the shal- 
low stone steps of the bank and in the post-office doorway. 
It was ten o’clock in the morning, and Emville’s busiest 
hour. 

Mrs. Peacock, a tall, well-made woman who looked her 
thirty-five years, was a little inclined toward heaviness, 
but serenely and splendidly handsome, even distinguished 
looking in her plain linen dress, with her thick brown hair 
wound simply about her head. Josephine was six; an eager 
and flashing small girl, blue-eyed, rosy, with a crop of soft, 
straight black hair and an ingratiating smile. There was 
something about Josephine’s brief gown, her Kate Greenaway 
hat and her twinkling patent-leather slippers that accentu- 
ated a rather quaint little personality. Josephine’s 
life was not as the lives of other six-year-olds; she was 
a part of the ‘“‘ Peacock Travel-Talk Company.” 

Not that the child took any active part in the labors 
of the company. On the contrary her mother tried in 
every possible way to keep her one small daughter 
quite normal. But Josephine necessarily accompanied 
her parents on their wanderings, slept in the late after- 
noons that she might sit, blinking and bored, in drafty 
halls and theaters through the long evenings, was 
rolled in an aged fur-lined garment for cold rushes 
from train to train in the dark, jolting nights, and ate, 
without question, where and when her parents ate. 
For the ‘company ”’ was her father, Professor Theodore 
Peacock, who lectured on China and Japan and the 
Netherlands and other countries in half a dozen States; 
her mother, who made arrangements at hotels and saw 
reporters and worded handbills and went early to the 
hall to take tickets or to manage lights, or even, in 
emergencies, to manage the magic-lantern slides that 
illustrated the lectures; and John Keith, whose regular 
business was the management of the lantern, and who 
preceded the company from town to town with adver- 
tising matter and attended to the business of the troupe. 


J /HIN KEITH himself came out of the yawning door- 
way of a hotel opposite, while the mother and 
daughter were idly watching the affairs of the village 
this morning, and waved his hand as he came toward 
them. Hewasa tall, good-looking young man, twenty- 
five or twenty-six years old, his serious forehead and 
poet's mouth saved from effeminacy by the humorous 
lines about his eyes and the strong outline of his jaw. 

hn, when he graduated from an Eastern college 


soni» three years before, had had his profession of law, 
his \'ncle Stanley’s legacy and a place in the family 
fir: with which to begin his career. Then had come 
the cough, and California. And in California John 


h een attracted to the newspaper description of 
tl ittle Willows Ranch in the Santa Clara Valley. 
He went to see the ranch, and exchanged Uncle 
st y's legacy for what he supposed to be a deed 


en! ling him to ownership. And some weeks after 
the. he had to write home for a loan with which to pay 
tl ists of a lawsuit, and, so far as he was concerned, the 
Ci episode of the Little Willows Ranch was ended. 

n became, he thought, very bitter. He distrusted 
ev yone, and opened the monthly letter, in which his mother 
ser’ him a check to cover his expenses at a little mountain 


loi], with a bitter taste in his mouth. 


then the Peacocks came to his hotel; simple, genuine, 
kin lly people, devoted to each other and to their little girl, 
anc John liked their looks at once. He was so fortunate as 
to ish Josephine out of a stream which the irrepressible 
Infint was investigating, and he liked her mother’s pretty 
thonks too. The Peacocks were enjoying a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion then, and when the time came for them to go back to 
work they asked John to come with them. He would go 
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traveling through the very regions his doctor had recom- 
mended, Mrs. Peacock reminded him, he would have all the 
long sunny days in which to rest and sleep and grow strong, 
he would be independent, and, finally, Docter Peacock had 
grown very fond of him, as they all had, and wanted him 
to come. 

It was after all the final argument that prevailed. John 
had come to have a boy’s hero worship for the professor; 
they were, in spite of the great difference in their ages—for 
Professor Peacock was nearly twenty years older than his 
wife—really congenial, and John liked the older man’s 
fatherly attitude as much as Theodore Peacock liked John’s 
devotion and open reverence and admiration. 

John liked Mrs. Peacock too. She was, he often said to 
himself, the sort of woman who liked spring housecleaning 
and making ice cream and pruning roses; she was tempera- 
mentally unfitted for the roving life she led. But he had to 
admit at the same time that no woman could have made 
Professor Peacock a more ideal wife. Where the professor 
was dreamy and unpractical she was prosaic, reasonable, 
alert. When bad weather, poor houses and the exasperating 
nearness of Josselyn of the “‘ Journey-Talks,”’ a rival, worried 





She Sang a Little Butterfly Chant, and the House 
Said “Ah !” When it Came to its Fluttering Close 


and annoyed the professor Mrs. Peacock was calm. Thanks 
to her unwavering faith in him, the professor’s own faith in 
the ‘‘Travel-Talks’’ never failed, and John could not help 
marveling at the woman’s swift instinct, when the professor 
must be heartened for a difficult effort or won from a dark 
mood. 

Also she was tireless in her attention to the professor’s 
bodily comfort. If the lecturer were worn out when they 
reached some little town she could whisk a pillow from her 
trunk, fling a gay plaid over a bed, fill an ordinary tumbler 
with daffodils or violets, and so transform an ugly hotel bed- 
room into a place where his shattered nerves might well be 
rebuilt. And she mothered Keith, too, fought the last defenses 
of the disappearing cough, questioned him as to flannels 
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and wet feet with unashamed dignity, and reminded him 
to write to his mother, or to have his clothes pressed, with 
pleasant concern. 

But he well knew that it was Josephine who occupied the 
very inner chamber of the mother’s heart. Not that Mary 
spoiled her, or made her too important in their little corpora- 
tion. But every kiss that she pressed upon the child’s cool 
little cheek, every word and glance that went to little Jo, 
gave him a glimpse of the depths that lay under the smooth 
upper surface of Mrs. Peacock’s life. She taught and amused 
and dressed the child as if the doing were a privilege, met her 
after brief absences with a sort of still rapture, and delighted 
in the homage that ‘‘ Jo’’ received, wherever they went, for her 
quickness, her dimples, her sweetness and her irrepressible 
gayety. John was quite willing to concede that ‘ Jo” was 
exceptional; he was chief among her admirers. 


HE child ran to meet him now, and hung on his hand, her 
rich little voice and joyous laugh eager to bridge the hours 
that they had been separated. Mary watched them smilingly. 
““Have you been down to the hall, John?”’ she asked as 
they all sat down on the steps. 

“Not yet. I thought I’d find out how the doctor is 
this morning,”’ John answered, mopping his forehead, 
for the weather was getting warmer. 

“How he is?” She wrinkled thoughtful brows. 
“Oh, he felt wretchedly last night, didn’t he?” she 
said, remembering. ‘‘ But I think he’s quite himself 
this morning. He’s had breakfast and his mail, and, 
although he’s not up yet, I think he will get up.” 

“T think we ought to call the lecture off,’”’ John said 
gloomily. ‘‘ He said last night that he thought he was 
in for one of his splitting headaches.” 

““My dear, that was last night!’’ Mary said, smiling 
maternally. ‘‘Loveliness, don’t step in that puddle !”’ 
she warned the child suddenly. 

“Yes, I know,” Keith agreed reluctantly. ‘‘ But the 
truth is, Josselyn of the ‘Journey-Talks’ gets here this 
afternoon, confound him!” he said. 

“Oh”’—Mary’s face was long-drawn with regret — 
“isn’t that too bad?”’ she said. ‘And does he lecture 
tonight ?”’ 

“* Holidays in Many Lands,’”’ John announced. 

“Oh, dear! And that will make Professor Peacock 
so cross, too, for we give ‘Japan’ tonight, and that 
draws the least of any,’’ Mary bemoaned. 

“T honestly think we had better call it off,” John 
urged. 

Mary gave him a disapproving shake of her head. 

“Why we simply can’t, John!’ she protested. ‘I 
don’t care how poor the house is, it will pay for the 
lights and the hall anyway. And we've had a bad 
week, you know, what with the mayor’s funeral in 
Marysville and the flood in Napa. And, rather fool- 
ishly, last week I took everything we had in the bank 
and paid off another four hundred dollars on the Santa 
Barbara mortgage, so we are really hard up. I haven’t 
mentioned it to Doctor Peacock, but naturally we 
mustn’t lose another cent now for a while. But 
surely ’’—her optimism rose undaunted—“‘surely this 
is a big enough town to fill two halls?” she asked. 

“Well, you see, the county fair opens tomorrow and 
the place is full for that,’’ John explained. ‘The 
governor is here, and there is a party at Mayor 
Fletcher’s house, and naturally everybody’s saving up 
for the fair. Governor Appleby makes a speech in the 

schoolhouse this afternoon, and he’s going to inspect the fair 
grounds after that—you see how it is.”’ 


ARY was thoughtful. ‘“‘I don’t think we ought to say 
one word to Doctor Peacock of this,’’ she said presently, 
looking up. ‘‘He really does feel a little unwell, after the 
supper you two madmen insisted upon eating last night, and 
he will certainly give up tonight’s lecture if he knows that 
those Josselyn creatures are in town. Oh, I know you think 
that Iam money mad, but if we go to Sacramento tomorrow, 
to begin a week’s talks on Monday, no more money can 
possibly come in until Monday night.” 
‘‘Suppose we go and talk to the doctor about it?” John 
suggested. 












































































































































They went up an angled flight of wide stairs 
to a large bedroom. John had seen it the night 
before—a bare, clean, bleak apartment. Nowthere 
were jonquils on the table and the mantel, a gay 
rug over the narrow couch, a woman’s silver 
service scattered on the white linen embroidery on 
the bureau. In the bed, over which a fat, tufted 
coverlid of blue silk had been thrown, was the 
professor, a magnificent looking old man whose 
head was crowned with falling locks of silver hair 
and whose blue eyes were as bright as a boy’s eyes. 

“Well, children, had your breakfasts?’ he 
asked, smiling upon them as they came in. 

‘**How do you feel, sir?’’ John asked solicitously. 

‘*Pretty well for an old man,’’ smiled the other. 

“T didn’t go down to the hall because I knew 
you weren’t very well last night,’’ John said, sit- 
ting down, ‘‘and because’’—he looked doubt- 
fully at Mrs. Peacock, who had taken a rocking 
chair and was sewing—‘“‘I think we ought to tell 
him ” hesitated John. 

Mary gave him a look compounded of amuse- 
ment and exasperation. ‘Did you ever see such a 
boy, Ted!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Here we have just 
decided not to tell you something and John blurts 
it out in the first sentence!” 

‘“Well, we needn’t tell him if you think we had 
better not,” John said, a little red, a little annoyed. 

Mary settled back with a shrug, and John 
turned to the professor. 

‘*Thinking you weren’t very well last night, al- 
though Mrs. Peacock feels that you are quite over 
it,”’ John began with a boy’s hurt dignity, ‘“‘I said 
that I thought we ought to call off ‘Japan’ for 
tonight. It seems that the Josselyn crowd is here 
with that ‘Holidays in Many Lands’ dope.” 

‘“*And I was not to know?”’ Professor Peacock 
asked, smiling. ‘‘Well, as it happens, it makes 
little or no difference, for I had quite decided that 
it would be madness to risk the effort tonight, feel- 
ing as I feel. Mrs. Peacock, with her tremendous 
buoyancy and energy, naturally cannot quite 
understand the nervous strain I am under. Last 
night’s lecture, the rush for the train at 

‘*And that dreadful supper of lobster salad and 
all the rest of it—don’t forget that!’? Mary re- 
minded him good-naturedly. 








T WAS at such moments that John felt that she 

failed her husband. She was so well, so balanced. 
She had small sympathy for nerves and vapors. 
Her one ambition was to pay for the Santa Bar- 
bara cottage and have a margin in the bank and 
settledownto an utterly commonplace, prosaic life. 

“Why not give this lecture, Ted,”’ she said now, 
‘‘and simply hoist the Josselyns on their own 
petard, asit were? Youcould doit, dear; we have 
done it before.” 

‘*Not today,” her husband said gently. “‘Simply 
cancel the whole thing, John, and put a line in the 
afternoon paper about my indisposition. I am 
sorry, my dear, but I really am unable. However, 
there is no reason why we shouldn’t go to Sacra- 
mento this afternoon. We will be more comfort- 
able there. Suppose you look up trains, Mary.” 

“Ted,” she said coaxingly, ‘‘you wouldn’t let 
me give the lecture?” 

‘‘No—no—no,” her husband said soothingly, 
“we'll go this afternoon. It’s too bad, but it can’t 
be helped.” 

John saw Mary shut her lips firmly over her 
sewing, and saw two spots of color burn in her 
cheeks. But she presently bade him good-by with 
all her usual serenity of manner, and gave Jose- 
phine, who was to accompany him on his trip to the 
hall, the usual smothering hug. They went away 
joyously together, and Mary, settling back in her 
chair, asked her husband whether he would like 
reading or talking, or whether, if he had really 
made up his mind to go, she might not well begin to 
pack trunks. John and she met again at luncheon, 
when he and Josephine, tired, dusty and hot, 
joined her in the dark and airy dining room. 

‘*This is a contrary day,” John said with an 
annoyed laugh. ‘‘Hanged if I know what we are 
going to do! Nobody was at the hall when we 
first went down. So we prowled about for a while 
and then came back. Ames was there, then, and 
he said he’d closed the box office because the 
house was practically sold out.” 

‘*Sold out!’’ she echoed, amazed. 

““That’s what he said,” John reiterated. ‘‘It 
seems that the governor and his wife have some 
girls in their party whose father was a consul in 
Japan. Soa whole bunch of them came down and 
took tickets, and, of course, what they do tonight 
everyone else is going to do. Ames said he thought 
there wouldn’t be standing room, and perhaps the 
crowd could get the governor to say some little 
thing about Japan; he’s been there, you know ——”’ 

“*Oh, isn’t that contrary!’’ Mary said, dropping 
both hands heavily on the table before her. 

‘*Well perhaps we can persuade the professor to 
do it,’’ John said, made anxious by her manner. 

‘My dear boy,” she answered with justifiable 
reproach, ‘‘the time for you to take that tone was 
some hours ago! We planned to leave this place at 
half-past two,”’ she went on, ‘‘and the trunks have 
already gone!” 

“But the lantern and slides are at the hall,” 
John said stupidly. 

“Of course they are! But Doctor Peacock’s 
dress suit is gone,’’ she reminded him quickly, 
‘‘and my only decent gown too,”’ she added under 
her breath. ‘‘ Well, we might go up and see him, 
or we might wire and have the trunks taken off 
somewhere and sent back,” Mary said rather 
dubiously at length. And again they went up to 
Doctor Peacock’s room. 


Sf han situation displeased him, as John had felt 
it would. In fact the young manager felt so 
concerned in and so uncomfortably responsible for 
the day’s mischances that he went to extreme 
lengths in his anxiety to rectify matters. 

‘“You wouldn’t let me attempt the lecture, sir?” 
he asked finally. 

Doctor Peacock smiled indulgently. Mary said 
sensibly: ‘‘Why, I could give it, Ted. I have 
heard it a hundred times!” 

Again the professor smiled and pressed her hand 
affectionately. But to John he said seriously: “I 
have the notes, you know, my boy. And you have 
heard it often enough to get the idea.” 

“Ted, dear ” his wife began. 

John laughed at her admiringly. ‘‘ You certainly 
are game, Mrs. Peacock! Isn’t she, doctor? But 
if you’ll manage the plates, Mrs. Peacock, there’s 
no earthly reason why I shouldn’t run through it. 
I’ll have the notes and I can explain ——”’ 





“That dad hasn’t his clothes,’”’ said Josephine 
earnestly, and they all laughed. 

“But even with the best of intentions, my dear, 
you have no gown,” said the doctor to his wife. 

“True,” she assented lifelessly. 

John thought she might have shown a little 
pleasanter spirit about it, but he was too much ex- 
cited over the evening’s prospect to think about it 
long. She gave him Professor Peacock’s notes and 
left the two men together. 

Josephine was allowed the rare privilege of going 
early to bed that evening, for with her father 
placidly reading in his bed in the adjoining room 
Mary felt that the small girl was quite safe. She 
herself joined John in the -hallway at half past 
seven, and together they walked to the hall. John, 
who was to dress there, was very nervous; even 
with notes and an explanation the venture loomed 
large before him. Mary, however, hummed as she 
walked beside him. 


Pg the details were as usual. The white cur- 
tain was dropped on the stage, half the lights 
were lighted and a responsible young man was 
placed at the ticket gate. Mary and John went 
behind the stage to arrange for the display of 
several pots of palms and ferns. 

“And now, John,” Mrs. Peacock said, surpris- 
ing him by arresting him, as he started for the 
dressing room, by laying her hand on his arm, 
“listen to me a moment. I want you to manage 
the plates as usual tonight and let me give this 
lecture.” 

John stared at her disapprovingly. ‘“‘Honestly 
Mrs. Peacock, I don’t dread it at all,” he said af- 
ter an unyielding silence, ‘‘and I think you under- 
estimate the difficulty of it. Even with notes it 
really is hard.” He smiled. ‘‘Hadn’t we much 
better leave it as Professor Peacock arranged it?”’ 

“No, you manage the slides and I’ll give the lec- 
ture,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘By the way, people are 
beginning to come in; better light all the lights.”’ 

John did not move. “I honestly think we'll 
make a mistake, changing our plan at the last mo- 
ment this way,’’ he began stubbornly. 

““Yes—yes—yes,’’.she said hurriedly, as if to a 
small, insistent child. ‘‘ That’s perfectly true, and 
I like you for caring so much! But I’m taking 
all the responsibility, and you have only to refer 
Doctor Peacock to me.” 

“Would you mind my telephoning him and ex- 
plaining?”’ John asked. 

“Certainly I would mind it!’’ she answered 
with suddenly flashing eyes. And then, with an 
authority that he had never seen in her, except to 
inefficient porters or unobliging servants, she added 
crisply: ‘‘Kindly do as I ask you; see about the 
lights and about the slides. We must begin in ex- 
actly half an hour.” 

She caught up her suitcase and disappeared, and 
John went slowly into the hall. She had angered 
him personally and hurt his pride deeply, but more 
than all these he suffered from a sense of outraged 
stewardship. John hated half measures, hated 
compromises. A woman jumping up in her hus- 
band’s place, dressed in some last-minute arrange- 
ment, unused to the lecture she was giving and the 
order in which the plates were shown—it was un- 
dignified. It was very unlike the stately, almost 
pompous impression made by Professor Peacock. 
Whereas the substitution of a secretary was under- 
standable; it was at least honest and dignified. 
John fumed over his boxes of slides. He could only 
console himself with the reflection that nothing was 
his fault, and that if Mrs. Peacock made a lament- 
able failure of it, it would teach her a lesson. 

The hall filled rapidly and completely. There 
were more than three hundred spectators assem- 
bled when the governor and his party came in, and 
a great craning of necks and rustling of gowns at- 
tended their slow progress down the aisle. A mo- 
ment later John heard the little electric click that 
meant that the lecturer was ready, and, full of 





chill misgiving, he flashed the great disk of light 
upon the white curtain, and brought the small 
spotlight to bear on the stage to the left, where 
Professor Peacock usually stood. The hall was 
otherwise in complete darkness. 

A moment later Mary Peacock appeared in the 
smaller circle of light. Her dark hair was arranged 
in Japanese fashion in great shining coils, and her 
square-cut, pale-gray kimono was belted under the 
arms with a cherry-pink obi. Her lips were red- 
dened and her cheeks rouged; great white blos- 
soms stood like rosettes over her ears. John caught 
his breath at the sight of her unexpected beauty, 
and the house laughed and applauded. Mary re- 
turned their greetings with smiles and bows in 
Oriental fashion, glanced sidewise at the picture on 
the screen, and began her talk. 

John had been with the Peacocks for nearly two 
years now and had heard “Japan” perhaps fifty 
times. But he stared at the lecturer tonight, as ab- 
sorbed as any gaping country boy in the house; 
and sometimes Mary had to remind him, almost in 
so many words, that the scene on the curtain must 
be shifted. When she did so she laughed joyously, 
and the house laughed too. Her audience, indeed, 
was swept along on a continuous tide of laughter. 
Everything she said was fresh and spontaneous 
and inspired by her own interest. She was ready 
with all the little intimate details that make a 
country real: the games the children played, the 
things Japanese women cooked for dinner, their 
occupations in their long afternoons. She sang a 
little butterfly chant, and the house said ‘‘Ah!”’ 
when it came to its fluttering close, as people say 
‘* Ah!” when a rocket falls; she sang the lament of 
a warrior’s mother, and there was a stirring of 
handkerchiefs all over the hall. 

And for the first time John thought that he 
must really go to Japansome day; forthe first time 
he seemed to see the dreaming, sunshiny gardens 
under wistaria vines, and the flash of goldfish by 
arched bridges and water-lily blooms; for the first 
time he caught the pungent odors of the crowded, 
gay little cities and suddenly found himself long- 
ing for that world of bright colors and joyous 
sounds. 

The lecture was over, and there was a ripple of 
laughter through the house as Mary announced, 
with a trace of delicate brogue, that on Monday 
night, in Sacramento, Professor Peacock would give 
‘‘Treland.’’ Then she exchanged a few elementary 
words in Japanese with the governor, and His 
Excellency and the mayor, too, came up to greet 
the audience. It was a little triumph for Mary. 


OHN packed his slides, gave them to an express- 

man and loitered about the chattering group of 
which she was the center. He waited for her while 
she changed her dress, and they went out into the 
village street together, Mary looking quite herself 
again in her close-fitting hat and high-buttoned, 
old serge coat. 

She caught a great childish breath as they came 
out under the stars. ‘‘ We shall just get the moon- 
rise, John; isn’t that pleasant?” she said. And 
then, packing her skirts together and taking his 
arm—for the streets were dark and the crossings 
muddy—she added comfortably: ‘‘ Well, that was 
nice, wasn’t it? I wish we could get one of those 
grapefruit for Doctor Peacock’s breakfast,’’ she 
interrupted herself to say as they passed a closed 
fruit store. ‘‘ Perhaps I’ll get up a little early and 
come and get one.” 

“Do you think that you have treated me—have 
treated us—dquite fairly, Mrs. Peacock?” John 
asked in a hard voice, walking on rapidly. 

She turned her face toward him. ‘‘ Why, what’s 
the matter?” she asked amazedly. 

‘**Simply this,’’ he said coldly: ‘‘ you have a great 
gift, you are a born—well, an orator or an actress, 
whichever you like. You must have known it be- 
fore this,’ John accused her with a little show of 
resentful feeling. ‘‘ You can’t make me think that 







































































SUMMER 
BREEZES 





( ye the hills and through the valleys Summer strays with her 
scarf of light winds, and with utter sweetness caresses the weeds 
and flowers, blessing every blossom with a precious drink of dew; 
while Winter draws his garment of frost around him and stands 
remotely aside, silently waiting for something beautiful to happen. 

With her scarf blowing against our faces Summer gives to each 
of us her gift of bird and bee and bloom. 
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you didn’t know how wonderfully you were 
to give that lecture.” 

“But I see nothing very culpable in that te 
dear John,” she said amusedly. ae 

“You must have thought I was a fool,” he said 
bitterly, ‘‘with my fatuous offers of assistance!” 

“‘T thought it very charming of you,” she ' 
him quickly. 

‘And the professor, too; why he need never 
have worried a second,” the boy went on: “he 
need never do it again for that matter! I only wish 
he had been there; I wish he had seen it!’ © 

“Did you like it so much?” Mary asked 1 aively 

““It—it was charming,”’ he answered s iously, 
“It was one of the prettiest things I ever saw. And 
when I think what ‘Ireland’ would be with you in 
costume, and ‘Russia’! Now I tell you, Mrs. Peg. 
cock’’—his earnestness, as he turned toward her 
made the woman laugh—‘“‘we have a gold mine 
here. I’ve been thinking about it—how we could 
work it up! New York, London—get a gow man- 
ager, and it would make more money in « week 
than we make this way in a year!”” He paused, but 
Mary walked on in silence. ‘Don’t you believe 
it?’’ said John almost belligerently. 

‘““Ye—es, I think that may be true,” she said at 
last. ‘But I don’t believe Doctor Peacock would 
like it,’’ she added mildly. 

“‘Like it!’’ exploded John. 

‘“No, I know he wouldn’t,” Mary said, more 
definitely. 

‘*Well, but has he ever heard you?” 


Soing 


tssured 


i H, YES, indeed! I was an actress when I 

met Doctor Peacock; and then, six years 
ago, he lost his voice for a whole week and I filled 
an engagement at The Dalles in Oregon.” 

“But, my goodness, Mrs. Peacock!’’—John 
was stumbling about in the dark—‘‘ we don’t be- 
gin to make the money this way that we might! 
You know—we may keep it from the professor— 
but you and [ know that the ‘Travel-Talks’ aren’t 
really popular 5 

‘*Exactly; we keep it from the professor,”’ she 
echoed him. ‘‘And if you have any ideas of this 
sort you must keep those from the professor, too, 
my dear boy. He isn’t young’’—her voice was 
suddenly soft with tenderness—‘‘and he is proud 
of his work, proud of his capability of taking care 
of his wife and child. He loves lecturing, and some 
day he’ll love to give it up and settle down to gar- 
dening, and tramping with me, and memories of 
past successes. And if now and then he has an un- 
comfortable suspicion that I might do it equally 
well—might even do it better—why, I take good 
care that he doesn’t cherish it very long.” 

“But if you had an offer from some mana- 
ger ” John began. 

‘*T have had offers,” she said serenely. 

“Did he know it?” 

“‘T mentioned it.” 

**And he lets you sacrifice your life 

“John.” She said it very quietly, but John 
winced and was silent. ‘‘Some day you'll leave 
us, John,” Mary presently went on kindly, ‘‘to do 
your own work, whatever it is. I hope you'll be 
with us until we retire, but I don’t honestly expect 
it or ask it. And then, as life goes on and you gain 
all small things by letting go of great ones, or the 
one great one at the cost of all the small—then, I 
say, you'll understand just why I can honestly say 
that I have taken the richer life. I might bea 
great actress—or might have been, I suppose, for 
my mother was a great actress and I have real con- 
fidence in my own ability. But I was a sickly, dis- 
couraged, unemployed woman when I met Doctor 
Peacock twelve years ago, and I admired him, as I 
do now, and thought it was the most wonderful 
thing in the world when he married me. You love 
him, John, for qualities you think you see in him, 
and you will perhaps love him less for what you've 
learned tonight. But I know that he is pure gold, 
and I can even understand why he would rather 
support his wife in this way than have her make 

five times the money and support him. I owe him 
this—very little to pay too,’’ ended Mary content- 
edly; ‘‘for I have him and my girl, and the pros- 
pect of a home and friends and swimming and 
roses and tomato bushes in a few years more.” 

‘“‘Of course, if you feel that way ——’’ John 
said, childishly sullen, after another silence. 

‘**T do feel that way,’ she assured him. ‘‘So, now 
remember, no praises tomorrow! If he asks you, 
be noncommittal. But he won’t ask you, for I shall 
have told him, and he never alludes to what dis- 
pleases him.” 

“But the governor’s wife said that she was going 
to bring a crowd to ‘Ireland’ on Monday night,” 
John objected further. 

‘Let her! All the better! I told her my hus- 
band was to lecture,’’ Mary said hardily. 
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ft ty hotel was in sight now, its outline softened, 
as everything else in the world is softened, by 
the pale sweep of the rising moon. : 

John looked sidewise at his companion, and his 
heart gavea great bound. Only Mrs. Peacock in her 
long coat and the deep-brimmed hat that shaded 
her face, with her skirts gathered away from the 
mud, and her sweet, firm mouth still haunted by a 
smile—he had seen her so three hundred times—— 
But he had a sudden, terrifying sensation that if 
she raised her eyes to him—those friendly, humor- 
ous eyes!—something would happen to his heart; 
he couldn’t bear it. 

She did raise them, in smiling good nights. And 
John’s heart suffocated him with a new and pierc- 


ing pain, his brain reeled foolishly, the hand he 
gave her was icy cold. 
‘Good night,”’ said she; “‘this has been a nice 


walk. I’ve been talking like a sentimental school- 
girl to you, but Doctor Peacock and I really feel as 
if you belonged to us. Nonsense, John, when have 
you ever carried this light, little suitcase upstairs 
for me! Good night!” 

John watched her fine, erect figure disappear 
into the still lighted hotel. He watched until its 
silhouette fell upon the bright square of the win- 
dow above, and he saw her draw the blind. She 
who might have had her circle of admirers in 4 
great city, might have known the luxury of a mo- 
tor car, the warm, perfumed flatteries of a hun- 
dred clubs and hotels—she would ask her husband 
how he liked his book, and whether he would like 4 
cup of chocolate before he went to sleep! ; 

And her husband would accept the situation. 
That was perhaps what hurt John Keith most, to 
have to let his hero go. For the old allegiance ws 
ended, and already he could feel the pressure ° 
new fetters on his heart. 
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O MY baby eyes she stood 

for everything that was 

beautiful. That her dear 
face was the color of mahogany 
instead of white made no differ- 
ence; I only felt sorry for children 
whose nurses had white faces. I 
was Mammy’sidol. Myoldersis- 
ter was a blue-eyed, yellow-curled 
child, affectionate and well man- 
nered—everything that a little 
girl should be. I wasa gray-eyed 
straight-black-haired child (and 
before Dutch cutscame in straight 
hair for a girl was a tragedy), shy 
and seldom as well behaved as a 
little girl should be. 

It seems hardly necessary to 
add that my sister waseverybody’s 
pet and received more attention 
than was perhaps good for her. I 
was too little to remember, but 
mother has told me how Mammy 
used to try to push me intoa room 
where my sister was the center of attraction, saying: ‘‘Go 
long, honey, git some ob de lovin’.”” To ‘‘git some ob de 
lovin’” was the last thing I wanted. In fact I disliked 
“lovin’”’ by outsiders so heartily that at a very early age I 
used for self-protection the phrase, ‘‘ No, no, papa be mad,”’ 
which I believe amused the would-be offenders sufficiently 
to make them spare me. 

Mammy adored us all, but I never remember her kissing 
one of us and rarely remember her showing any sign of endear- 
ment. Perhaps it was that restraint in her that drew her 
and mesoclose. Her name was Maria Morrison, but until I 
grew up I never knew she had any other name than Mammy. 
Even now I find it hard to realize she had a really truly 
name ‘‘like white folks.’’ She didn’t know her age, but she 
used to assure mother that if she could find ‘“‘ Miss Lucy”’ 
she would know, ‘‘’caze I was born de same day as her, so 
her pa done gibbed me to her.’’ We never found Miss Lucy. 
Perhaps if we had she would not have been willing to tell. 

Mammy never got angry, never raised her voice that I 
remember, but by some power of her own made us feel that 
disobedience was not to be thought of. I can remember 
once getting into a fearful temper and throwing myself on 
the floor. I can see a modern mother, at such a moment, 
turning to page 8 in “‘ The Mother’s Guide”’ to find the cor- 
rect way to deal with such depravity. Plainer I can see 
Mammy’s unexpected entrance into the room. I felt myself 
grasped by the arm and jerked up on my feet. I heard her 
voice calmly saying: “‘Quit dem goin’s on d’rectly an’ don’t 
yo’ let me catch yo’ actin’ like po’ white trash no more.” 
I did “quit.” It was a combination of the jerk and the awful- 
ness implied in being warned not toact like ‘‘ po’ white trash.”’ 

| often wonder if she didn’t come of royal people in Africa. 





































































































She had a way of commanding that one finds only in people 
who are used to being obeyed without question. Her aim was 
to make us ‘“good child’en so folks will know yo’ b’longs to 
de quality.” 


( }R training in table manners began the same day we 
vere weaned from our bottles, and continued unbroken. 
While we didn’t jump up like jacks-in-the-box when older 


people came into the room, we did always offer our chairs to 
our elders, even if the chairs were rather small and the elders 
rather large. We always said “please” and ‘thank you.”’ 
\\ also always said it to servants. Mammy taught us that 
“child’en what ain’t polite to de servants is only showin’ folks 
d ey ma an’ pa wasn’t used to no servants when dey was 
Vi ; 


1g. 
hen I used to urge her to explain all sorts of impossible 
things she would say: “Save yo’ breath, chile, yo’ certainly 
Wili need it when yo’ grows old. Jes’ yo’ try an’ behave 
yo self, an’ dat won’t leab you no time fo’ worryin’ ’bout 
What ain’t none ob yo’ business.” One bitter cold day I was 
taking a walk with her and complaining about the cold. She 
Sail: ‘Quit yo’ talkin’. Las’ summer yo’ wasall de time com- 
plainin’ dat yo’ was too hot. De Lawd’s got somethin’ bet- 
ter to do dan to pay heed to a child what ain’t suited no 
matter what kind ob weather He sends. I ’clare to goodness 
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it’s a wonder yo’ tongue ain’t froze, yo’ talkin’ an’ goin’ on 
so. Put yo’ hands in yo’ muff an’ jes’ be ’memberin’ how hot 
yo’ was las’ summer.’’ Bless her heart, she had never heard 
of mental healing either! 

She usually wore a purple cotton dress (heliotrope, we 
would call it now), with a pattern of delicate white vines over 
it, and an enormous white apron, always spotlessly clean. 
I can see the black bonnet and plaid shawl she used to wear 
when she took us out. As each of us reached the dignity of 
five years we gave her a black silk dress for Christmas. She 
always wore it to church. On the Sunday nearest our fifth 
birthday we were allowed to go to church with her. How 
I wish I could remember that! I have no doubt we were 
each in turn treated like queens by her friends. She had 
her own ideas of what colored people should be like. Toher, 
white people were either “de quality”’ or “‘ po’ white trash,” 
and I am afraid the latter included every one she didn’t 
know to be a friend of the family. 

Mammy was never a slave in our family, and she was too 
vague about her former owners for father ever to place them. 
She lived asa maid with my grandmother, and at my mother’s 
marriage and removal to New York she came too, to take 
care of mother. To the day of her death she regarded 
mother asa young girl. Father, of course, was her ‘“‘massa,”’ 
and she respected him accordingly. He was the only mem- 
ber of the household she didn’t feel belonged to her and for 
whose welfare she felt responsible. How well I remember her 
scolding mother just as she did us! It never seemed queer 
to us and I am sure it never did to mother. She always 
called her ‘‘ Miss Louisa ’’ (which she pronounced ‘‘Lo Esa’’). 

I can hear her making mother put on overshoes. When 
mother mildly suggested that it wasn’t very wet Mammy’s 
answer was: “Is yo’ tryin’ to kotch yo’ death ob cold so yo’ 
child’en will git a stepma?”’ 

Mother wore the overshoes! 


AMMY was deeply religious, but in no sense was it 

other than optimistic. She believed in salvation by 
conduct; one of her aims in life was to guide our footsteps 
toward that goal. Her vision was soclear! She instinctively 
knew what was right. If her reasons seem a little crude now 
they never did to the little girls who heard them and have 
never forgotten them. 

If we had been having any sisterly misunderstanding 
by no chance were we allowed to go to bed until we had 
‘“made up.” 

‘“‘Go ‘long now,” she would say, ‘‘kiss yo’ sister goodnight 
an’ tell her yo’ is sorry.”’ 

‘‘But I’m not sorry, Mammy.” 

“Dat don’t make no difference. Go do what I tole yo’ to 
do. Do yo’ want Gabriel to blow his trumpet tonight an’ 
ketch yo’ two fightin’ ?”’ 

The prospect was too awe-inspiring to resist ‘‘ kissing and 
making up.” 

We had to say our ‘‘Now I lay me” in approved style. 
Any sleepy mumbling would call out a sharp reproof: 

“Speak out loud, chile, when yo’s talkin’ to de Lawd. 
He ain’t got no time to heed mumblin’.” 

Unless we were ill we had to kneel with our feet together, 
our elbows on Mammy’s lap and our faces buried in our 
hands. Woe betide any one who tried to peep! 

Being got ready for bed was almost a ceremony with us. 
We went to bed according to age. First our dresses were 
taken off, then our faces and hands were scrubbed until they 
shone, then our hair was brushed carefully. That being done 
the real work began. When we were finally in our night- 
gowns (which in those days always buttoned up the back; 
as a special treat she would allow us to wear them hind-side 
before !) she would take us in her lap, and, except in summer, 
rub our faces, hands and feet with mutton tallow. She used 
to make it herself and keep it in a kitchen cup. It was put 
close to the fire to melt before being used. Oh, how I loathed 
the smell of it! At any protest I was asked: 

‘Do yo’ want to be chapped? I 'clare to goodness, chile, 
yo’ certainly talk like yo’ ain’t got good sense.”’ 

On very eventful nights Mammy would tell stories. It rests 
me now to think of the fire (her fires always burned bright) 
and of her big comfortable lap, and her kind arms around 
me. I don’t think the stories came as a reward of merit. | 
think they came to the little girl whose day had somehow 
gone all wrong. Sometimes we heard of the wonderful days 
(Page 23) 
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““befo’ Massa Linkum comed an’ 
fighted de war,’ and sometimes it 
was ‘‘ The Tar Baby” and hiskind. 

I remember at times, when my 
little heart was broken, going to 
her and climbing on her lap, hid- 
ing my head on her shoulder and 
letting the sobs come. She was 
wise enough to know that sobs 
heal a broken heart when one is a 
little girl. She would just pat me 
on the back and say: ‘‘ Neber 
mind, honey, neber yo’ mind.” As 
the sobs grew less and the imme- 
diate need of sympathy was gone 
she would get up, put me on her 
chair and goto her closet. Ina 
short time she would return with 
two small pieces of dried orange 
peel, give one piece to meand keep 
one herself. I never liked dried Ry ras 
orange peel, infact disliked it very { =.o3 ey oa 
much, as it burned my tongue. pe eS 
However, on those occasions | 
chewed bravely away on it. I knew it was the finishing 
touch to heal my broken heart. And it always did! 

We knew of two tragedies in Mammy’s life as a slave. 
There may have been others. Shehad no bitter feeling about 
them, however. I am not atall sure the new order of things 
ever seemed right to her. 

I once screwed up sufficient courage to ask her if she was 
black all over. 

“Yes, honey, I is. Ebery bit but my soul is black.’’ Then 
she added proudly: ‘‘I ain’t got no white blood in me, it 
wouldn’t be nothin’ but shame if I did.” 

I didn’t know what she meant then, of course, but I know 
now. It meant that she had amoral vision far ahead of most 
of her race. 

She told me that when she got to heaven she would be 
snow white ‘jes’ like yo’ ma’’; and she added: “ Yo’ 
won't know yo’ ole Mammy, honey, but don’t yo’ fear; 
she'll know yo’ an’ be at de golden gates a-waitin’.”’ 

I protested that I wouldn’t go to heaven until I was a 
“big, grown-up young lady,” so how could she know me? 

“Neber you mind, I'll be a watchin’ you ebery day, 
honey, so don’t do nothin’ tomake yo’ ole Mammy ’shamed 
ob you’.” 

I hope I haven't. 

At our nursery tea table, when the conversation got too 
fluent tosuit her, she would say: “Quit [I’m sure even now 
I should stop anything if I heard “Quit’’ said as she used to 
say it] yo’ talkin’. Do yo’ want folks to think yo’ tongues is 
tied in de middle an’ waggin’ at both ends?” 














OW beautifully she used to tuck us in bed on cold nights! 
Nota crack for Jack Frost to get in. When we begged 
not to have the windows open she would say: 

“Yo’ talk like yo’ ain’t got good sense. Do yo’ want to 
wake up in de mornin’ with yo’ cheeks as white as ghosies ?”’ 

Farther up would go the window and out would go the gas 
and she would leave the room with: “Good night, honeys, 
be good child’en till de mornin’ !”’ 

How hard mother tried to teach her to read no one but 
mother knows! It was no use, she couldn’t even learn the 
A, B, C’s which in those days had to be perfectly mastered 
before reading was to be thought of. Though mother read 
the Bible to her daily it wasn’t thesame. It was her highest 
ambition to read it to herself, the next highest was to have 
me read it to her. I was very slow in learning toread. The 
house was full of people glad to read to me so I never made 
much effort. One day I had an inspiration. I would read 
the Bible to Mammy whether I could read or not! I got 
mother to teach me the fourteenth chapter of Saint John 
(Mammy’s favorite), then I ostentatiously opened the Bible 
and ‘‘read’’ to Mammy. I think my idea of truth prevented 
my telling her I could read. I just did! 

She always interrupted when I came to “In my Father's 
house are many mansions,” by saying: ‘‘Yes, chile, dat’s 
Gawd’s own truth, dey is many mansions.” I know wher- 
ever those mansions are she is in one of them not far from 
the Father of us all. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ERHAPS there is nothing so 
Pp difficult to cook well as fish, its 

delicate flavor is so easily lost, 
and its light, creamy flakiness so 
quickly destroyed. 

Boiling is best suited to large, un- 
cut fish or to thick pieces of fish, such 
as salmon, cod and halibut. 

All fish, with the exception of sait 
fish, should be put into water that is 
very hot, but not bubbling hard, and 
salted in the proportion of one ounce 
of salt to one gallon of water, and 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar or 
lemon juice to the same quantity. 
The acid is added to make the flesh 
of the fish white and firm. 

Always weigh the fish before boil- 
ing, so as to judge the time it will re- 
quire to cook. From eight to ten 
minutes to the pound, and eight to 
ten minutes Over, is a good average. 


COLLARED Trout. Wash, clean 
and dry six small trout; split them 
down the back and remove the bone; 
sprinkle them with a little powdered 
mace and salt and pepper; roll them 
up tightly, place them in a fireproof 
dish with three bay leaves, pour over 
them one cupful of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of meat extract dissolved in 
one cupful of hot water; cover with 
buttered paper, and bake in a slow 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. 


FLOUNDERS A LA ParISIENNE. 
Skin and fillet two flounders; season 
with salt, pepper and lemon juice, 
and roll up each fillet. Melt three 
tablespoonfuls of butter ina fireproof 
dish, place in the fillets of flounder, 
and sprinkle over with finely chopped 
onion and two teaspoonfuls of finely 
chopped parsley. Add one cupfuland 
a half of white sauce; then cover the 
dish, and cook the fish slowly for 
twenty minutes. Just before serving 
add a pat of butter, divided into 
small pieces, and shake the dish so as 
to dissolve the butter more quickly. 
Serve hot. 


HALisutT STEAKS, BAKED WITH 
Ciams. Have two steaks of halibut 
or any other large fish cut about an 
inch and a half thick. Lay some 
slices of onion on these, sprinkle with 
lemon juice, and let stand for thirty 
minutes. Arrange a few thin slices of 
salt pork on a baking tin, then lay 
one slice of the fish on the pork, and 
sprinkle lightly with salt. Dip one 
cupful of clams in melted butter and 
then in cracker crumbs, and lay them 
onthe fish. Sprinkle the clams with 
a little salt and pepper. Lay onthe 
second slice of fish and place a few 
strips of pork on the top. Bake for 
forty minutes, basting frequently 
A few minutes before taking from the 
oven, remove the salt pork from the 
top, and spread over the fish two- 
thirds of a cupful of cracker crumbs 


When Fish Begin to Run 


mixed with a quarter of a cupful of 
melted butter. 


BrRoILED MACKEREL. Clean two 
mackerel, cutting off the heads and 
fins. Then split them in two and 
remove the bones. Mix two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, a_ little 
salt and pepper, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley and one tablespoon- 
ful of chopped onion, and soak the 
mackerel in this mixture for an hour, 
turning them occasionally. Place 
them on a well-greased broiler; cook 
for-ten minutes on the split side, and 
then for four minutes on the skin 
side. When the fish is cooked suffi- 
ciently lay it ona very hot dish and 
garnish with watercress or parsley. 
Serve with maitre d'hétel butter. 

To make the butter put two table- 
spoonfuls of butter ona plate; mix 
it with one teaspoonful of very finely 
chopped and fresh green parsley and 
one teaspoonful of lemon juic e. Form 
it into a neat pat and set in a cool 
place until wanted. 


SALMON ALA MEUNIERE. Cut two 
pounds of salmon into slices an inch 
thick, season with salt and pepper, 
and dredge with flour. Put half a 
cupful of butter into a frying pan and 
clarify it; then put in the slices of 
fish and fry them. When they are 
colored on one side turn them over 
carefully and brown them on the 
other side. When sufficiently cooked 
dish them on a hot dish, sprinkle 
over a little lemon juice, and pepper 
and salt. Chop some parsley and gar- 
nish the fish with it. Just before 
serving, put four tablespoonfuls of 
butter into a frying pan, and heat it 
until it is a light brown. Pour this 
over the fish. Serve at once. 


STUFFED BLUEFISH. Open the fish 
at the gills, and draw the intestines 
out through the opening. Make a 
stuffing of one cupful of bread crumbs, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of salt,a quarter ofa 
teaspoonful of pepper, one teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley a few drops 
of onion juice, one tablespoonful of 
chopped pickles and half a cupful of 
milk, Mix the ingredients, fill into 
the fish, and sew the head down 
firmly. Cut three gashes on each 
side of the fish and insert a slice of 
salt pork in each gash. Season with 
salt and pepper, brush with melted 
butter, and dredge with flour. Place 
on a greased pan, surround with 
finely chopped pork; bake, allowing 
fifteen minutes to the pound. be dagen 
the fish is browned on one side 
should be turned, basted and browne 7 
on the other side. Dish the fish care- 
fully; garnish it with parsley and 
lemon. Serve with brown sauce 

MARION HARRIS NEIL, 


Cooking in a Hot-Cold Bottle 


NLESS used in the feeding of 

infants or invalids, the fam- 

ily hot-cold bottle is likely to 
stand unused most of the time 
awaiting a long-delayed picnic or a 
never-to-happen auto trip. “* But if 
the manufacturers have made their 
products to keep liquids scalding hot 
tor twenty-four hours, whose fault is 
it if the purchasers do not put this 
virtue toaccount ? Why not put this 
bottle to a test and see if it can be 
a utility as well as a convenient lux- 
ury? If it can maintain a scalding 
temperature for such a length of 
time, why canit not cook? It must 
be made to answer that question.”’ 
So reasoned a young housekeeping 
bride, who had determined to con- 
tinue her newspaper work after mar- 
riage and found that the preparation 
of a six-o’clock dinner seriously inter- 
fered with copy writing. 

Confident that she had evolved a 
**scoop” for the household column, 
she went to the kitchen, took the 
pint hot-cold bottle from the tiny 
picnic hamper and began her experi- 
ment. It was nine by the kitchen 
clock. There were carrots asking to 
be cooked, so she peeled them and 
cut them into straws as small as 
macaroni, boiled them for ten min- 
utes in salt water, as she had seen 
food prepared for a fireless cooker, 
heated the bottle with boiling water, 
and consigned the carrots to aninex- 
perienced but willing cook. 

Six o'clock found her running into 
her kitchen to put on the kettle, mix 
her salad, cut cold meat, bread and 
cheese, and then to heat a small veg- 
etable dish and to melt butter. When 
all was ready she went with a trust- 
ing heart and opened the hot-cold 
bottle, drained off the scalding water, 
emptied the carrots into the hot 
dish, and poured melted butter over 
them, with a sprinkle of pepper—and 
the experime a was ready to pass the 
board of censorship. 

‘‘Are these canned carrots?” he 
asked, holding an inquisitive spoon 
— the dish. 

‘No, they are bottled,” answered 
the ‘defendant, and then the story 
could be kept no longer. 

The bottle had performed its task 
most nobly and fully justified the con- 
fidence that had been placed in it, for 
the carrots not only were thoroughly 
done, but much sweeter than when 
cooked in a kettle. 

The man of the house went to the 
kitchen and carried on a mock exam- 
ination, which he said was satisfac- 
tory in every detail; he also said 
that he thought he smelled a halo of 
carrot furmes hanging around the 
cork, which further substantiated his 
wife’s most unusual claims. 

Every day for weeks succeeding 
the remarkable discovery brought a 





new problem for the bottle to solve. 
It showed a decided fondness for 
cereals and green vegetables. Gruels 
were its specialty, and the long, slow 
cooking which they demanded was 
done with such thoroughness and 
success that ‘* First Aid to the Home 
Nurse’’ was the title under which va- 
rious gruel recipes were jotted down. 

Both cream and meat stock soups 
were found well adapted to this 
method of cooking. Vegetables in 
cream sauce retained their flavors to 
a marked degree. 

Chocolate in which the recipe calls 
for long cooking in a double boiler 
developed a wonderful richness when 
kept in the bottle for nine hours. 

Here are three of the many dishes 
she cooked successfully : 


VEGETABLE SouP. Bringtwocup- 
fuls of soup stock to the boiling 
point; add three heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped cabbage, two 
of potatoes, one of carrots, and one of 
rice which has been soaked half an 
hour in warm water, one small onion 
sprout and half a teaspoonful of 
powdered celery. Boil for ten min- 
utes, and add salt and pepper. 


RicE PupDING. Soak three scant 
tablespoonfuls of rice in half a cupful 
of warm water one hour. Add one 
cupful and a half of milk, two scant 

tablespoonfuls of currants, three 
table »s poonfuls of sugar, oneteaspoon- 
fulof butte -r, pinch of salt, and grated 
nutmeg. Boil five minutes; pour into 
bottle ; shake gently be fore placing 
on side. Measurements level unless 
stated otherwise. 


CORN-MEAL GRUEL. Two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of corn meal, one of 
whole-wheat flour, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, two cupfuls of water, Boil the 
water; add the salt, and then the 
meal and flour, made into a smooth 
paste with cold water. Boil ten min- 
utes before pouring into bottle. 


These foods were prepared and put 
into the bottle at nine A. M.,and were 
just right for the evening meal. 

The greatest possible haste must 
be made in conveying the boiling 
food into the scalding-hot bottle, 
that the temperature of the mass 
may not fall too low for cooking. It 
is best to use a heated funnel and 
cork. Screw on the cap and roll the 
bottle in several thicknesses of news- 
paper, turning back the ends and 
fastening them with rubber bands. 
Lay the bottle on its side in order 
that the solid food and liquid may 
come into more equal contact than 
when the bottle stands on end. 
Shake the bottle gently before open- 
ing. The cork should be boiled after 
edch using. 

DELPHINE HARRIS Coy. 
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salad is really such a favorite dish 

as it is a convenient one. Every 
housewife has her own way of pre- 
paring it, and because it is filling and 
inexpensive it isa standby for church 
suppers and picnics. 

The appetizing ease with which 
potatoes combine with many green 
vegetables and even fruit, in salads, 
is not always realized. But that they 
may be deliciously so combined 
there is proof for those who will try 
them in the following recipes: 


SWEET RED-PEPPER AND POTATO 
SALAD. Peel and cut into small cubes 
cold boiled potatoes; allow for three 
cupfuls of potato one cupful of sweet 
red peppers, seeded and cut very 
fine, and half a cupful of minced 
onion. Bind with a white, cooked 
salad dressing. Serve garnished with 
strips of the red peppers. 

BEET oR CARROT POTATO SALAD. 
Allow one part of diced, cold cooked 
carrots or beets to two of cubed, cold 
boiled potato and half a cupful of 
minced onion toa quart of salad. If 
celery is to be had add also half a 
cupful of minced celery; if not sea- 
son well with celery salt and pa- 
prika. Bind with French dressing. 
Serve with a border of tiny beet or 
carrot strips. 

CUCUMBER AND PoTATO SALAD. 
Use equal portions of diced, peeled 
cucumber and cold boiled potato. 
Season well with white pepper and 
salt and a tablespoonful of onion 
juice to a quart of salad. Bind with 
French dressing or mayonnaise. 
Serve with a border of tiny radishes 
or radish-peel roses. 


[= not know whether potato 


POTATO AND GREEN BEANS OR 
Peas. Allow a fourth part of fine- 
cut, cold boiled green beans or ten- 
der green peas to three-fourths part 
of potato. Bind with a cooked dress- 
ing well seasoned with onion, pepper 
and salt. Serve with a border of 
cress, and sprinkle chopped cress or 
parsley over the top. 


PoTATO AND TOMATO SALAD. Mix 
cubed cold boiled potatoes with a 
highly seasoned mayonnaise; sprinkle 
with fine-cut chives or mint. Serve 
each portion on a bed of three slices 
of tomato. 


VIRGINIA MASHED-POTATO SALAD. 
Add to a pint of mashed potato three- 
quarters of atcupful of crisp, chopped 
cabbage, two tablespoonfuls of cu- 
cumber pickles, and the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg put through a sieve. 
Set aside. Meantime heat to boiling 
point half a cupful of vinegar; adda 
tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoon- 
ful each of salt and sugar, a beaten 
egg and pepper, salt and celery salt 
to taste. Rub a teaspoonful of flour 


Shellfish in 


OBSTERS are at their best when 
oysters are out of season. The 
quality of the lobster is judged 

by its weight; a light lobster is not 
a good one. If the lobster has been 
too long out of the water the tail 
hangs limp, while if fresh it is drawn 
under the fish and if pulled out will 
spring back again when let go. 

Crabs, also, are to be judged by 

their weight and stiffness. If light 
and limp they are bad. Soft-shell 
crabs are those which have recently 
shed their old shells and the new 
shells have not had time to harden. 


STEAMED CLAMS. Wash half a 
peck of clams and place them in a 
kettle with half a cupful of hot 
water. Cover the kettle and cook 
until the shells open. Be careful to 
avoid any unnecessary waste of 
juice. The kettle should be removed 
from the range as soon as the shells 
open, otherwise the clams will be 
overcooked. Serve at Once, with a 
little dish of melted butter for each 
person. 


LOBSTER AU GRATIN. Boil a lob- 
ster and cut the shell in half length- 
wise, leaving on the head. Remove 
all the meat and chop it in small 
pieces. Put the meat into a sauce- 
pan, with four tablespoonfuls of 
white sauce, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley and two tablespoon- 
fuls of white bread crumbs, Mix well 
and season to taste with salt, pep- 
per, grated lemon rind and juice, and 
one teaspoonful of anchovy essence. 
Now add the yolk of an egg and 
make all thoroughly hot over the 
fire. Have the two parts of the 
shell washed and dried, grease them 
outside and inside with olive oil 
or melted butter, and fill with the 
mixture. Sprinkle browned bread 
crumbs over the top, dot with pieces 
of butter, and bake in a moderate 
oven for thirty minutes. Serve hot, 
garnished with parsley and lemon. 


SCALLOPS A LA FRANCAISE. Put 
six scallops, in their shells, into a 
moderate oven, and allow them to re- 
main until the shells open; they will 
then be cooked. Remove them from 
the shells, wash and clean and dice 
them. Cook six mushrooms sepa- 
rately in three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, with a few drops of lemon juice; 
cut them into small pieces, and mix 
them with the scallops. Add to them 
half a cupful of bread soaked in half 
a cupful of milk, four tablespoon- 
fuls of white sauce, two teaspoonfuls 
of chopped parsley and seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Mix and divide 
into six buttered scallop shells, sprin- 
kle over with two tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs and two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese; put a few small 
pieces of butter on the topand brown. 
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Varying a Favorite Dish 


smooth in a little lemon juice, and 
add to the vinegar and egg. Stir until 
smooth and thick, then pour over the 
potato mixture, stirring lightly with 
a silver fork. 


WaALpoRF Potato SALAD. Scrub 
enough small potatoes to make a 
pint, and cook until tender. Drain 
and let cool; peel; slice thin, and 
quarter the slices. Peel and cut fine 
a firm cucumber; slice in thinnest 
possible slices two button onions and 
cut half a cupful of shelled pecans 
into strips. Mix three tablespoon- 
fuls of whipped cream with half a 
cupful of stiff mayonnaise, and stir 
lightly through the vegetables. Fill 
a rounding, deep-curved lettuce leaf 
for each portion. Serve with a spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise and halved pimolas 
for each plate. 


POTATO AND APPLE SALAD. Allow 
six peeled, tart apples to four cold, 
boiled, medium-sized potatoes. The 
apples may be peeled and diced, un- 
cooked, or parboiled without sugar, 
cut across, then cut into thin slices 
and, in either case, marinated for an 
hour in lemon juice. Cut up the po- 
tatoes (sliced or diced to correspond 
with the apples), and lightly mix 
with the apples. Serve on lettuce with 
French dressing. 


Hot Potato SALAD. Wash, peel 
and cut into small cubes enough po- 
tatoes to make a quart, and boil fast 
in salted water until done but un- 
broken. Drain and let stand to dry. 
Have cooking six slices of fat, 
smoked bacon cut into dice. When 
crisp drain and add the bacon to the 
cooked, dry potato. Stir three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar into the fat re- 
maining; season with pepper, and 
pour over the potato. Mix in 
lightly a minced onion and a chopped 
cucumber pickle, being careful not 
to break potato; place in a salad 
bowl. Serve with a garnish of pars- 
ley, sprinkling a little, minced, over 
the top. The bacon may be omitted 
and fat alone used. 


POTATO AND CABBAGE SALAD. AI- 
low one-third part of tender, fine-cut 
cabbage to two of cubed, cold boiled 
potato. Allow a tables poonful of 
minced onion and half acupful of diced 
celery. Bind withacooked salad dress- 
ing. Serve garnished with parsley. 


WHIPPED-CREAM PoTtaTO SALAD 
DRESSING. For cold fish or for salads 
allow, to one cupful and a half of 
mashed potato, four tablespoonfuls 
each of salad oil or softened butter, 
lemon juice, one tablespoonful of 
French mustard, two saltspoonfuls of 
salt and six drops of tabasco. Beat 
well together, then lightly stir in half 
a cupful of whipped cream. 

RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY. 






New Ways 


SHRIMP RoLLs. Cut the tops off 
six small dinner rolls, and scoop out 
all the soft part frem the inside. 
Brush the cases inside and outside, 
and also the tops, with melted but- 
ter. Place them all in a moderate 
oven, and bake them until they are 
brown and crisp. Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a saucepan; 
add one tablespoonful of flour, and 
three-quarters of a cupful of fish 
stock or milk, and stir and cook for 
ten minutes. Remove from the fire; 
add one cupful of picked shrimps, 
salt, pepper and lemon juice to 
taste, and the yolks of two eggs 
beaten with four tablespoonfuls of 
thick cream. Mix and make quite 
hot over the fire without allowing the 
mixture to boil. Fill up the rolls 
with the mixture, and put on the 
tops. Serve ona folded napkin gar- 
nished with sprigs of parsley 


MUSSELS A LA MARQUISE. Steam 
three dozen mussels until they open; 
take out and remove them from the 
shells. Blend two tablespoonfuls of 
butter with one tablespoonful of 
flour in a saucepan over the fire. 
Add one pint of white stock, and 
cook until thick, stirring constantly. 
Beat together the yolks of two eggs 
and four tablespoonfuls of cream; 
add to the sauce and heat, but do 
not boil. Take from the fire, add one 
tablespoonful of melted butter and 
the strained juice of a small lemon. 
Now add the mussels, and reheat. 
Serve at once. 


Sort CRaBS A LA CREOLE. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan; when hot, fry in it one 
chopped onion, one tablespoonful of 
chopped bacon and one tablespoon- 
ful of chopped green pepper. Season 
with salt, pepper and paprika, and 
put in one tablespoonful of raw rice, 
four cupfuls of white stock, six slic ed 
okras and half a cupful of stewed to- 
matoes. Simmer for forty minutes; 
add the meat of four soft crabs, 
coarsely cut, and cook for eight min- 
utes longer. Serve hot. 


CRAWFISH PatTTIES. Put twenty- 
four crawfish into a saucepan with 
one teaspoonful of salt, six pepper- 
corns, half a cupful of chopped mixed 
vegetables, a bunch of parsley, half 
a cupful of vinegar, and water to 
cover. Cook until the fish are done; 
then take out the meat from the tail 
and claws, and cut it into small 
pieces. Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter in a saucepan, stir in two ta- 
blespoonfuls of flour; then add one 
cupful of milk, and cook until thick, 
stirring constantly. Now add the 
crawfish, season to taste with salt, 
pepper and red pepper, and reheat. 
Serve in hot patty shells. 

MARION HarRIs NEIL, 
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to Buy Crisco 


It pays because Crisco 
costs but half as much 
as butter, and less 
even than good lard— 
yet is as good for 
cooking as the best 
of creamery butter. 


It pays because Crisco 
can be used over and 
over again in frying, 
by the simple pro- 
cess of straining after 
each use. 


It pays because foods 
cooked with Crisco 
are better-tasting and 
more easily digested 
than those made with 
lard—and this econo- 
my of the digestion 
is one that cannot be 
reckoned in dollars 
and cents. 





RISCO 
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Crisco keeps in- 
definitely without 
becoming rancid. 


Crisco will re- 
main at coi 
ent c consistency * 
the iia ced 
kitchen tempera- 
ture, without be- 
ing placed in the 
refrigerator. 


Crisco will not 
cause any smoke 
in frying, when 
properly used. 


Peach Short Cake 


2 cupfuls flour 3 teaspoonfuls 
1 teaspoonful salt baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls 6 tablespoonfuls 
sugar — 
1% teaspoonful 
cinnamon 4% cated milk 
(Use level measurements) 


Sift flour, salt, sugar, cinnamon and baking 
powder. Add Crisco pinching in lightly. 
Beat egg whole. Add milk, and pour into 
dry ingredients. Knead and pat lightly. 
Roll 4% inch thickness. Brush whole 
surface with melted Crisco and double 
over the dough cut with large biscuit cutter 
(1 pound baking powder can will do). 
Brush with milk and bake in hot oven. 
When well baked, open and spread with 
sliced peaches. Shake with powdered 
sugar, put on top, finish with whole 
or stoned peaches and garnish witb 
whipped cream. 


If you want to know more 
about Crisco and the condi- 
tions under which it is pre- 
pared, send for the ‘* Calendar 
of Dinners’’, This  cloth- 
bound, gold-stamped book con- 
tains, besides the story of Crisco, 
a different dinner menu for 
every day of the year and 615 
recipes gathered and carefully 
tested by the well-known cook- 
ing authority, Marion Harris 
Neil. Address Dept. D-8, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 
2-cent stamps. A paper-bound 
edition, 
without the 
** Calendar 
of Dinners’”’ 
and with 250 
recipes isfree 




















































































Selected by Eleanor Lee 
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by M. E. Musselman 











Crépe de Chine, Lace and 
’ Ribbon in a Fetching Cap 











OT unlike our new 

featherboned skirts 
is this bag, shirred and 
tucked, and widespread 
at the lower edge. It in- 
vites possession for sew- 
ing, crochet or what not. 

















































Delicately Transparent, This 
Cap Reveals the Hair 








NOTE — Descriptions of 
these designs, except the 
jewelry, including working 
directions for the knitted 
negligee, may be obtained 
by inclosing4centsinstamps 
to Eleanor Lee, in care of 
THE LADIES’ HOMEJOURNAL. 























Moiré-Ribbon-Hung La Valliéres 
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New Necklaces of Jade, Crystal and Topaz 


Ruffled on its Upper Edge is This Girdle 


An Easily Made Blouse With a Note of Color in the Scalloped Edges; a Two-Piece Matinée Which, With Lovely Coat 
Removed, Would Make an Underslip; and a Girdle, Rendering the Blouse Incidental 
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Dress or Lingerie Ornaments The One-Piece Knitted Nesligee 





The New Hat-Crown Sachet 
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The Neat Girl’s Dress Cover 
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Costu 


LL the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players,” sang the Bard of Avon. And this 
truism is surely applicable to those festive occasions 

when men and women revert to manners and costumes of 
long-departed peoples, borrow simulated plumage from the 
forest denizens, and thus make real the saying that “things 
are not always what they seem.’’ The human family, as far 
back as we can trace, has always at stated times and seasons 
held festivals; the earliest perhaps being of a religious nature, 
fanatical and wild, when the participants decked their bodies 
with paint and the pelts of animals and.their heads with gar- 
lands of flowers. Then gradually came a time when these 
festivals degenerated into revels, with Bacchus and kindred 
gods enthroned and license running riot. 

Today the custom, relic of barbarism, survives in the 
spirit of fun only, and affords grown-ups an opportunity to 
wink at the sterner conventionalities while indulging in inno- 
cent pranks amidst showers of confetti and music. 

Probably there is scarcely a single costume, from the 
scanty dress of the South Sea Islander to the elaborate attire 
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of the French kings, that has not been copied and recopied, 
and there is constantly a demand for something new, original 
and unusual in the grotesque as well as the beautiful. Here 
will be found a group of unusual costumes that can be fash- 
ioned at home. The standing figure on the left represents 
a patriotic dress, sister to Columbia one might call it, for not 
only is the flag represented but the costume bears the 
national trade-mark. The foundation of this dress may be 
of white book muslin, lawn or sateen, with bands of red 
stitched flat, except on the skirt. From the waistline the 
bands fly loose and terminate in blue disks upon which 
appear silver stars. These may be cut from paper and pasted 
to the streamers. 

The seated figure is resplendent in Turkish garb, confined 
by a scarf about the hips, and a tiny overjacket. The chiffon 
headdress is held close to the head by a jeweled band. Chiffon 
and silk make a charming costume, of course, but the more 
inexpensive mercerized cottons may be substituted. The 
dress should be gay in color, and, since Turkish women love 
jewelry, it may be used lavishly. 
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HE newest and most popular thing is the striking black 

and white checkerboard effect. This costume consists 
of trousers and a fantastic bodice. Dame Fashion did not 
forget the fashionable bell sleeves and the ripple skirt, if skirt 
it may be called. 

The Pierrot costume (No. 8977), for which a pattern may 
be had, is very simple in construction though always effective. 
It is pictured in black and white, but may be preferred in 
colors. 

A pirate bold, worthy of Captain Kidd’s recognition, is 
dressed in flannel shirt of gray, short, black voluminous 
trousers, and scarlet bandanna kerchief and scarf. Her red- 
stockinged legs are incased in jaunty-looking, shiny black 
boots. The dainty maid on the right doesn’t look contrary, 
but her garden implements betray her and straightway we 
know she is Mother Goose’s own daughter Mary. She wears 
a summery frock, consisting of a green and white striped 
overdress, with blouse and underdress of palest blue. Her 
garden hat of yellow straw droops under the weight of a 
blushing peach. 





P& TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered design shown on this page can be supplied for jifteen cents each, post-free. 
26, 30, 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelope. 

designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size and inclosing the price to The L 
Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington 


183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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No patterns can be had for the unnumbered designs. No. 8977 comes in sizes 
If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered 
adies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
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New lable Linens White 


Designs From Delft China, Adapted by Ethel H. Traphagen 








|‘ SELECTING new linens for a dining room perhaps the 
safest note of color as a pleasing change from the usual all 
white, and one likely to be harmonious with other furnishings, 
is that of blue on white in some of the beautiful varying shades 
and tones that are found in Delft china and pottery. It was 
from a very handsome private collection of this ware that these 
new designs were sketched and then worked in simple stitchery 
with blue threads on oyster-white linen, to resemble as nearly 
as possible the richness of the china. 
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The Napkin for the Teacloth 


One Corner of a leacloth Border 


HE design 
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tween-meal cloth beautiful Delft 

| is shown in this de- plate is applied in for P. cpa G.-Th e 


sign of vase medal- 
lions held by a 
floral border. The 
vase is copied from 


part to this round White Naphtha Soap. 


centerpiece and is 


reproduced in two It works fast. The 
shades of thread, 
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No washing is too 
dirty for P. Ann G.— 


The White Naphtha 
Soap. 


It is made to cleanse 
the most soiled garments 
without rubbing and boil- 
ing. It needs no help 

me from you. The clothes 
are washed thoroughly. 
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Linen Cover for Chafing-Dish Recipe Book Centerpiece Design From a Delft Plate 
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No washing is too par- 
ticular for P. AND G.— 
: | The White Naphtha 
a | Soap. 


| It cleanses without 
Joie | wear and tear. There is 
no rubbing or boiling to 
| weaken the cloth and 
| there is nothing in the 

soap that can shorten the 
life of a garment. 
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NOTE—Transfer patterns 
for the designs shown on this 
page cannot be supplied, but 
the stamped embroidery de 
signs, ready to work, with 
the necessary threads, and 
the stencil for the side-table 
cover will be supplied at 
different prices, which will 
be furnished upon request. 
Address all inquiries, and in- 
close a stamped, addressed 
envelopewith your inquiry,to 
the Needlework Editors, in 
: . : : Test care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
é& % JOURNAL, Independence 

: oe sic Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
Z With This Exquisite Tea-Table Set, if Possible Use Gold-and-White China, and Red Flowers for Decoration sylvania. 
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ROSS-STITCH, knitting, crochet and 

embroidery, each with a _ particular 
value and beauty of its own, are shown in 
these various new designs for marking house- 
hold linens. 


Knitted Letters for Large 
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14066 


For Towels or Pillow Slips 


IDE and narrow 

Gothic letters are 
most charmingly adapt- 
able to household linens, 
and in the designs at 
the right the sizes are 
graded to suit different 
articles. Very simple 
embroidery is used here 
in working the letters, 
which are enriched by 
theframe. Porto Rican 
drawn-work is shown in 
the M and W designs for 
towel ends, but the work 
may be done in crochet 
or darning. 


for Crochet or Darning 


OTE—Diagramsof the 

cross-stitch for the 
locket, miniature and oval 
frames (without initial), 10 
cents. Diagrams foralpha- 
bet in cross-stitch, one-size 
letter, 10 cents. Enlarged 
prints of crocheted alpha- 
bet, one Size, 15 cents. 
Directions for knitted 
alphabet in two sizes, 15 
cents. Addressthe Needle- 
work Editors. 





and Small Towels 





Fe MANY inquiries come from our readers with regard to 
the marking of their household linens, and especially for 
bridal outfits, it seemed advisable at this season of the year, 
when summer-porch work is in full swing, to suggest some new 
ideas for initials and monograms. For towels the marking may 
be done in cross-stitch in beautiful designs of monograms or of 
single letters to suit the small or the full sizes. The crocheted 
initial medallion in two sizes with insertion to match is very dis- 
tinctive. Knitted initials are quite new for markings and may 
bemadein either squareor round medallions. A very distinctive 
touch in cross-stitch marking is shown in the monogram above, 
which is worked in white thread outlined with old blue. 


Miniature Frame With Initials 
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14528 
Sizes ina Mono- 
for Dining Table 


or Bedroom Linens 
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A Script Letter Monogram Gracefully Linked and Simply Embroidered 


14266 
Effective Plain Marking 


CRIPT letters 

are always counted 
among good markings 
for linens and are de- 
signed in size to suit all 
purposes. A very hand- 
some effect is shown 
in the pillow with a 
large-sized monogram, 
equally appropriate for 
blankets or bedspreads. 
Block letters are favor- 
ites, too, easy to work 
and effective for the 
lighter articles, such as 
the tea-table cloth and 
napkin. 


For Large or Small Towel 


RANSFER patterns for 

No. 14066 (5 sizes of any 
letter), No. 14266 (6 sizes 
of any letter), 10 cents; 
No. 14306 (complete alpha- 
bet in 6-inch size only), 15 
cents; No. 14528 (8 styles 
of any letter in a number 
of sizes), 15 cents. Inclose 
the price with your order 
to the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 114 and 116 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Designs by Clara 




















HILE this lingerie cushion is both 

artistic and decorative it carries a 
high degree of comfort as a nap pillow, in 
its plain, unadorned center of cool, fresh 
linen. One of oblong shape may be made if 
desired, with the same rose side trimmings, 
by simply extending the edge of crochet the 
length required by the linen. 
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HE beauty of these designs lies chiefly in their simplicity, which is enhanced by the use of a 

lovely soft, natural-colored linen combined with linen thread in the crochet. The rose designs 
of five pieces are adapted to a set of bedroom draperies: small table cover, bureau scarf, lingerie 
cushion, sash curtain and chair panel; while the grapevine pattern, also of five pieces, is designed 
for a dining room: tray cover, doily, napkin, table runner and buffet scarf. Extra doilies and 
napkins—six, nine or twelve—must, of course, be made up to use with the table runner. 





The Bureau Scarf of the Set, Which May Have Initials at the Near Edge of the Center Panel 
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This Design for a Sash-Lensth Window Curtain May be Used 
Also in Making a Bed or Couch Cover, by Simply Adding One 
or More Strips for the Required Width and Lensth 
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A New Design in Dining-Room Table Linens, Which is of Con- 
venient Shape for Either an Oval or a Square Tray, or Useful 
as a Between-Meal Centerpiece 
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HAIR-BACK panels in this design 

may be made either square or ob- 
long, by merely changing the number of 
rows of the filet-crochet insertion to fit 
the pieces of linen. These should be cut 
in the right proportion to the size of the 
chair, and the crochet made to suit. 





The Place Doily to Use With the Table Runner 
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A Well-Planned Table Runner With the 


Place Ends Plain and the Crochet Edging the Linen Centerpiece 








Graceful Sprays of Grapevine are Shown in This Buffet or Sideboard Scarf 


8 


iI N( )TE—Enlarged prints of these crocheted designs can be supplied as follows: Rose design 1, 15 cents; and 2 (which can be used for both the sash curtain and bureau scarf), 15 cents; rose design 3 (to be used for both 
Pillow and chair panel), 10 cents. Grapevine designs 4 and 6, 10 cents each; 5, 7 and 8, 15 cents each. Please inclose the necessary amount with your order to the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Ndependence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Inquiries also will be gladly answered if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. 
him from their personal experiences. 
a “ ghost,” 
experience, 
Independence Square, 


MONG the many letters that have come to 

l me from readers of THe LAptirs’ Homi 

JourRNAL is the following: 

I wish you would explain all about the ouija. 
Several of our neighbors, who believe thoroughly 
in ‘‘spirits,’’ have ouija boards. When working 
these they have their ‘‘controls’’ come and tell 
tales. What they tell may or may not be true, 
according to the truth or untruth of the gossip 
last week—or last hour. You can readily see how 
malicious stories can be spread by a ouija. 


If, therefor 


to solve it for you. No names will 
Philadelphia, 


The danger hinted at in this letter is a wide 
spread reality with regard to the ouija and all 
similar methods of alleged communication with 
the dead. Tricksters adept in table tipping, 
planchette writing, etc., have used ‘‘spirits”’ 
not only to blacken the reputations of innocent 
persons but to extort large sums of money from 
their credulous patrons, and, as concerns injury 
to reputations, fully as much harm is done by 
the ouija devotees who, like those mentioned in 
the letter, do mean to deceive 
anybody. 

The ouija apparatus is very simple. It is 
merely a small traveling board on which the 
‘sitters’? place their hands, and which spells 
words by pointing out different letters of the 
alphabet. When it is working well, — 
whole sentences without hesitation and thereby 
giving int information, there 
i 1ovements that it 


not consciously 


imate is something 





This person may be quite unconscious that 
he is pressing. Also he may have n¢ 
knowledge of the information he is causing the 
ouija to spell out Nevertheless, it is safe to 
affirm either that he once knew it but has for- 
gotten it, or that it 


knowledge of 
things seen or heard by him without his ce 
paid any attention to them at the time he saw 
or heard them. At most, in rare cases, it may 
represent knowledge acquired by him telepathi- 
cally from some other person’s mind. 

That is to say, when there is no conscious 
trickery the ouija performance is the product, 
not of a discarnate spirit but of wncons ‘sad us 
muscular action giving expression to ideas latent 


» CONSCIOUS 


represents 


in the mind of one of the sitters 

The fact that a ‘“‘spirit’’ often claims to be 
present and communicating does not affect this 
pen For it has been demonstrated 


gain and again that the alleged ene is itself 
a “subconsci ious creation of the sitter who, how 
ever unwittingly, is really responsible for the 
ouija’s movements. 

What One “ Spirit’? Really Was 
HAVE space for only one of the many 
instances in which this has been conclusively 

proved. The communicating in this case 
done by a planchette, a modification 
of the ouija board, that permits sentences to be 
written instead of tediously spelled out. The 
communications were supposed to come from 
the ‘‘spirit”’ of a certain Blanche Poynings, who 
claimed to have lived in England during Rich 
ard II’s reign, and gave information afterward 
verified by historical research. The planchette 
writer, a reputable young Englishwoman, de 
nied she had ever studied the history of the 
period. 

It was her firm belief that she was acting as a 
true ‘‘medium”’ for the dead, and such at first 
was the opinion of her friends, who included the 
well-known author, Lowes Dickinson. In this 
belief Mr. Dickinson undertook an investiga- 
tion of the case. Here, grea 
int of the result: 


was 
means of 


tly abridged, is hi 


accol 


I went to tea with Miss C——— (the planchette 
writer). Her aunt was present, and her brother. 
The planchette was produced, and we went on to 
converse with it in the ordinary way. Presently 
it was suggested we should see whether or not 
Blanche would communicate. Blanche was im- 
mediately on the spot, and gave more details 
about herself. 

The question was asked: ‘‘ How can we confirm 
what you are telling us?’”’ Answer: ‘‘Ina book.’’ 
Questior.: ‘‘What book?’’ Answer: ‘‘Countess 
Maud, by Emily Holt.” 

On the name of this novel being mentioned, 
Miss C at once said that she believed there 
was a novel with that title, and that she had read 
it. This was confirmed by her aunt. But neither 
of them could remember anything about the 
book, not even the period with which it dealt. I 
discovered the book in question, and found in 
it every person and every fact which had been 
referred to in the supposed interviews with 
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Pennsylvania. 





Pruce 


Bruce here endeavors to solve, in the light of present scientific knowledge, any 
», you have ever had a dream, an intuition, a 


Blanche Poynings, who was minor 
character in the novel. 

Later, when Miss C was in a hypnotic 
state, I questioned her again, and learned that 
she had not actually read the book, but at the age 
of twelve had ‘‘looked at it”’ and ‘‘turned its 
pages.’’ In answer to another question, she 
added: ‘There was a real person called Blanche 
Poynings that I met, and I think her name 
started the memory, and I got the two mixed up.”’ 
The whole thing had been an elaborate rearrange- 
ment by Miss C *s subconsciousness of data 
given in a book she had completely forgotten. 


merely a 








In fact, the process of planchette writing and 
ouija spelling is akin to dreaming. Asin dreams 
the tendency is for forgotten memories to 
emerge above the threshold of consciousness; 
and, as in dreams, there is also a tendency to 
dramatize the recovered memories. Hence the 
frequent impersonation of discarnate spirits, as 
an artistic touch adding tremendously to the 
impressiveness of the dream drama. 

These are facts which everybody 
know about ouija and planchette. It 
question of spirit communication. It is simply 
a question of subconscious revelation of data 
stored in the mind of somebody present. That 
person, by unconscious muscular action, is 
making the ouija or the planchette give expres- 
sion to his latent thoughts. 


ought to 
is not a 


Drawing-Room Marvels Explained 


TNCONSC 


resulting 


muscular action, again, 
Se 





n conscious or subconscious 
sa full explanat 
reported by R. A. K., of 


houghts, provid 1on for sucha 
phenomenon 


Colorado: 


Here is an experiment or trick which a group of 
friends became interested in. It is one of the 
numerous ‘‘fortune-telling’’ tricks. The party 
who is doing the fortune telling has a Bible with 
a key over the sixteenth verse of the first chapter 
of Ruth. The key must be tied in there securely, 
so as not to slip in the least. 

The book is balanced on the first fingers of two 
people by the key. The one having the fortune 
told says any letter of the alphabet, and the one 
telling the fortune says the same verse of the 
Bible that the key is over. On saying the first 
letter of your husband’s or future husband’s sur- 
name the book will turn. And on repeating the 
trick, it will always turn on the same letter. 


As a variation of this ‘“‘trick”’ tie a thread to 
a ring and hold it suspended from your fingers 
in a tumbler. on the ring to strike against the 
side of the tumbler when the surname initial is 
mentioned, and the chances are it will do so. 
Or, as with the ouija, you can use it to spell out 
words, by arranging the letters of the alphabet, 
widely spaced, in a circle. Hold the ring over 
the center of the circle, suspending it by a 
thread held between your fingers as before, and 
frequently it will swing toward 
letters to form words or even sentences. 

There is nothing supernatural in any of this. 
The principle is always the same—unconscious 
muscular action corresponding to conscious or 
subconscious desire or expectation on the experi- 
menter’s part. 


successive 


The Secret of Intuitions 


\ OREOVER, unconscious muscular action 
ut explains many puzzling things besides 
ouija spelling, planchette writing, the turning 
book and the swinging ring. Take, for example, 
the following incident described by a reader of 
THe Lapres’ Home JourRNAL, Mrs. A. F. A., 
of New York, and typical of a not infrequent 
occurrence: 


On reading in the morning paper that a friend 
of mine had been robbed of jewels, and the 
colored butler arrested, I went with my husband 
to call that evening. On entering the room, which 
was quite full, and being introduced to a guest of 
the house, I was overwhelmed with the conviction 
that she was the thief. 

knew nothing about her then. Later I 
learned she was the oldest daughter of an aristo- 
cratic Southern family of means. My presence 
seemed to make her uneasy, and she soon left 
the room. 

On leaving the house I told my husband that 
in ten days it would all be out in the papers and 
he would see I was correct, and so it proved. 
Later my friend told me that they all noticed her 
strange actions the evening I was present. 


Now, it is a commonplace of modern phys- 
iological knowledge that every thought, no 
matter how fleeting, causes muscular action of 
some sort, especially in the muscles of the face. 
When, therefore, any specific kind of thinking 
is indulged in for a prolonged time, the con 
tinuance of muscular action corresponding to 
this mode of thought gives a definite set to the 
facial expression. This holds uniformly true 


“ premonition,” 








“psychic riddles” his readers may submit to 
had experience with what you thought was 


or any other incident that has puzzled you, send a brief, plainly expressed account of it to Mr. Bruce, and he willtry, from years of study and 
be published—merely initials. Address H. Addington Bruce, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
THE EDITORS. 


and accounts for the fact that persons of similar 
character have certain more or less marked 
resemblances in expression. 

Anybody who is exceptionally observant and 
sensitive will, subconsciously at all events, be 
reminded of these resemblances when meeting 
persons of distinctive facial indications. It 
undoubtedly was because the expression of the 
guest’s face subconsciously reminded Mrs. A. 
I’. A. of someone whom she knew to be dis- 
honest that she “intuitively” felt that the 
guest had stolen the missing jewels. 

The same explanation applies to the fact that 
many people, on meeting others for the first 
time, feel strangely attracted to or repelled by 
them. This is entirely due to subconscious 
recognition of resemblances in their facial 
expression to that of people whose character is 
already well known to the person having the 
‘intuition.” 


A Striking C 


YREVIOUSLY I have published cases of 

genuine telepathic communication, empha- 
sizing the truth that distance is no barrier to 
the instant transmission of thought from one 
mind to another properly attuned to receive it. 
Many additional instances have come to me 
from readers of these columns. Here is a par 
ticularly impressive case, communicated by 
Mrs. W. M. W., of Oklahoma: 


Case of Telepathy 


In September, 1912, my husband and I had 
planned an extensive trip to Washington and 
Alaska. We had written to my parents, who 
lived one thousand miles away, of our plans and 
date of departure. 

On the date of our leaving home, about ten 
hours before traintime, I was taken ill, but not 
seriously. We decided to wait a day or two, until 
I was stronger. 

Two days later we again planned to leave the 
next day, Saturday. In the morning I awoke 
from a dream in which I saw my mother struggle 
and gasp for breath, before falling back on her 
pillow dead. 

I began to feel very nervous," but immediately 
regained control of myself, as I had never be- 
lieved in dreams. However, I noted the time, 
half-past one o’clock A. M. 

I did not sleep again, and at half-past four 
o’clock a messenger brought the wire telling of 
my mother’s sudden death at the time stated and 
under exactly the same circumstances. 

My brother, knowing of our intended depar- 
ture from home, insisted that my father should 
not wire us until hearing from us. My father, 
equally insistent, declared we did not go, and 
sent the message. 


On no hypothe a except that of genuine 
telepathy, can the facts as stated be satisfac- 
torily explained. T he same cannot be said, how- 
ever, of this instance, reported by Miss L. A., of 
Texas: 


In a dream I seemed to be with a party of 
ladies. During the conversation I mentioned the 
name of a childhood friend with whom I had not 
ialked for years. One of the ladies said warningly: 
‘‘Hush, his mother will hear.’? Upon my asking 
what difference that made, she said: ‘‘ Don’t you 
know? C is dead.’’ The next paper brought 
the news of his death in a distant city. 

I did not know where he was, and had not been 
reminded of him in any way. Two other of his 
childhood friends had similar dreams the same 
night. They lived in different towns. 





This may have been telepathy, but in view of 
the fact that several persons had a dream of his 
death, the likelihood is that the death notice had 
been printed in the newspapers the day before, 
as well as the day after, he was dreamed about. 
In that case the merest glance at the paper, 
even without consciously reading the notice, 
would be enough to start a subconscious asso 
ciation of ideas that would account for the 
dreams occurring that night. 


Telepathic Symbolism 


()* THE other hand I have 
tives of several dreams the telepathic 


character of which must be conceded, even 
though the intended message was not directly 
received. Thus, Mrs. M. E. A., of Georgia, 
writes me of a dream in which a robed figure, as 
of an angel, appeared to her. She awoke greatly 
frightened, and that day received word of her 
husband’s sudden death hundreds of miles away. 
If it stood alone this might be dismissed as a 
“peculiar coincidence.”? But it does not stand 
alone. There are on record a grezt number of 
similar cases in which the news of death or dis- 
aster is apprehended through a symbolic dream. 
Symbolism, for that matter, is a common char- 
acteristic of dreams, as was pointed out when 
discussing dreams premonitory of illness. 


received narra- 
































Proper Shampooing 
Makes the 


Harr Beautiful 


It brings out all the real life, lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes it 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

The hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
but it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in 
ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
This is why discriminating women use 
















FOR SHAMPOOING 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL 
is especially prepared for washing the 
hair. It is a clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product, that cannot pos- 
sibly injure, and does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often it is used. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply_moisten 
the hair with water and_rub it in. It makes 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of 
dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and has the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and heavier than 
it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to do up. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT 
OIL at any drug store, and a 50-cent bottle 
should last for months. 


Splendid for Children. 
Every Original bottle bears the signature 
_Look for it on the Label. 
THE R.L. WATKINS co. 

























Cleveland, Ohio 














OUTDOOR LIFE 


involves no sacrifice of beauty when the com- 
plexion is guarded by LABLACHE. It protects 
the delicate texture of the skin from sun and 
wind — from the smoke of 
travel, dust of motoring. 
Preserves a fine com- 
plexion, restores 
one that has faded. 
Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 50c. 
i box of druggists or 














by maii. Over two 

lillion boxes sold 
imnually. Sed aos 
Jor a sample 


BEN. LEVY CO. \ 
French Perfumers, Dept. A “@s 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











BECOME. 
A NURSE 


\ 7E have trained thou- 
sands of wi n in 
to earn 


their own home 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses, 
I Became a Nurse —* 
pages with act! 
periences. 48 #/ 
le sson pages Sree 
ere is a Chautau- 
qua nurse in your vicin- 
ity. Ask her 
training. Her 
upon request. 
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The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE—We have it on the best authority that Mr. George Little, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is snoring less. 


4° 


Ont! 





to Mir. 


nue to Come 


I a i t 


‘tle’s Rescue 


And he certainly should snore 


Jess, when one considers the scores of remedies that have been suggested to him’since his letter in the March number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


.cking if the magazine’s readers could help him to get rid of his habit. 
elief are increasing in number, and THE JOURNAL is compelled to cry: “ 
fears he is hopeless! In the next JOURNAL we hope to print a 
we can put on the page—hoping that with these Mr. Little will, himself, cry ““ Enough!” 


When She Found She Snored! 
ERE is a woman who tells about herself 

H afflicted with the snoring habit and how 
she cured it: 


I had often boasted that none of my menfolks had 
snored! And when I married and found my 


evel ™ . 

husband’s sleep was soundless, my satisfaction was 
supreme. Imagine, therefore, my horror when, one 
Sunday, my husband awakened me from an after- 








dit nap, with the words: 
Wake up, my dear. 
eran ipus!”’ 

| came back to consciousness to learn that I had 
ictually been snoring, and loudly too. This was un- 
thinkable! A woman snoring! It was not to be 
believed. My feelings were decidedly hurt. How- 
r, as time passed I was forced to believe the de- 


“Jerusalem, Kitty! 
You are tearing it off like a 


eve 


testable fact. Many times, during the night hours, 
| would be prodded awake by my good-natured 
husband and asked to ‘‘quit it.”” It was a settled 
fact: I snored! 


The knowledge began to haunt me. I com- 
menced to hate bedtime. We often entertained 
company overnight, and I dreaded to meet our 
friends at breakfast for fear they had heard these 
sounds from my room during the night. 

I had no trouble in breathing. I had never slept 
with my mouth open, as I supposed all snorers did; 
nor did I sleep with my head on a high pillow. My 
habit was to lie face down, with my face turned to 
one side, using no pillow. 

| begged my husband to notice if in some way I 
would get my head twisted around enough to make 
a compression on my throat, or if my mouth was 
But no, he reported that my mouth re- 
mained tightly closed. I had not acquired the habit 
by lying on my back. 

One day, while reclining on the couch in my room 
for my afternoon siesta, half dozing, the solution 
came to me. When resting I relax completely, and 
the relaxation extends to every part of my body, 
every muscle seeming to let go until no tension re- 
mains. Sleep had begun to creep over me, but the 
fear always with me started me awake, and while 

ning back to myself I noticed an extreme relaxa- 
tion of the muscles of my lower jaw and of my 
throat. My tongue, too, had settled into the back 
part of the mouth; it was far enough back, appar- 
ently, to cover the opening into the head from the 
throat. 

I experimented as I lay there. 
cles relax as far as they liked. I watched the ab- 

ute limpness of my tongue; and I decided I 
had found the reason for those gurgling sounds of 
which I had been guilty. My tongue had covered 

he air openings from my head to my lungs, and for 

the very reason that I did keep my lips closed it be- 

lifficult for me to breathe while asleep and 
hence the snoring 

rured it out, of course, ‘that if I could keep my 

e in the front part of the mouth I shoul In’t 

lo accomplish that the teeth must be kept 


nel 
open. 


I let those mus- 


ier by not allowing the lower jaw to relax. 
1ight I secured a piece of absorbent cotton, 
the size of a small finger in length and width, but 


fl this I placed between my back teeth and 
ed my teeth tightly on it. I went to sleep, 

letermined ,;to retain that 

piece of cotton between my 


teeth, even if my jaws had to 


too. 


A Cure From England 


fis ENGLISHMAN sends this idea, which, 
in other instances apparently, has been 
successfully followed. It is not a new idea, 
certainly, but it is none the less interesting on 
that account: 

I have a perfect preventive for snoring. The 
trouble is that it is so simple and cheap it wouldn't 
pay to advertise it and sell it, but I have used it for 
thirty years. Here it is: Cut out of a sheet of rub- 


ber, which is easily bought, a small piece the shape 
here is the exact shape: 


of your mouth; 





Cut it, of course, to fit your mouth. Lay it between 
your lips and the teeth. The idea is to compel you 
to breathe through your nose. , 


4h. 


The Tale of a Man and His Wife 


RO: doubtless voices the feelings of 
many a wife: 





I stood it, patiently, for two years. And then I 
said to myself: ‘‘Hubby, dearest, much as I love 
you, you’re going to confine your vocal noises to 
daylight hours—at the office, if you will, but not 
in bed.” 

And soI bought myself a nice little spool of ad- 
hesive plaster, and that evening, when hubby was 
undressing, I said, said I, to him: ‘‘See that, dear- 
est?’’ and he did. 

‘That’s for you,” 

‘For me?” said he. 

‘*For you, said I. ‘‘Just before you go to sleep 
this evening you're going to take a little strip of 
this and put it right over your dear little mouth, 
for I want to sleep and I haven't now for weeks.”’ 

‘Not on your life!’’ said he. 

But he did, wives; you know he did, 
know why he did! 

Never a snore did he snore that night, 
awoke the next morning to call him blessed. 
But, oh, oh! He didn’t; no, he didn't! 

For, bless his heart, he couldn’t get his mouth 
open, poor soul; and what is worse, in the dawn he 
found he had put the plaster on his mustache! 

Let me draw the curtain over that next half 
hour. 

But he doesn’t snore any more. 
mustache either! 


said I. 


and you 


and I 


He hasn’t any 
Mrs. C. 


Meanwhile, while Mr. Little’s habit is on the decline the letters promising him 
Enough!” If Mr. Little hasn’t enough “cures”’ by this time, THE JoURNAL 
definite report from Mrs. Little. This month we give a few more suggestions—as many as 


THE EpITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Do Only Men Snore? 


“HE charge that men only are the snorers 
of the world has seemed to irritate the male 
sex. “‘Women don’t snore, don’t they?” writes 
a man. ‘‘Well! I like that”; then come tales 
of wives performing midnight symphonies that 
one can almost hear! One man writes upon this 
pertinent phase of the subject in the following 
emphatic vein: 


Only men snore! Nay, nay, Pauline. Guess 
again. I have unfortunately been an invalid for 
years and have had a procession of nurses sleep in 
my room, and for real, healthy snorers commend 
me to a vigorous young nurse. Ye gods and little 
fishes! Many a night have they kept me awake; 
and only one in the bunch didn’t snore, and she 
moaned! A SNORELESS SLEEPER. 


Here’s another letter dealing with the woman 
side of it, also full of feeling: 

Women don’t snore, hey? Oh, my boy! Just 
come to my house, and—no: I can’t do that, but 
it isn’t necessary. I'll put you up for the night in 
a room farthest removed from my own room and 
my daughter’s room, and if you can sleep in that 
house you’re a corker. And it won't be me, either, 
that is ‘‘sawing wood,’ because a year ago I said 
to my wife and girl, ‘‘ Me for a snore-proof room,” 
and I built myself one. And I said to my ladies: 
“‘Now, then, go it, girls: 


‘‘Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
But snore, and you sleep alone!”’ SAFE. 


A Cure That Stays Cured 


JO CHARGE” for this cure, writes ‘‘ 
4 N vard,” and he guarantees it tocure: 


Har- 


This is absolutely scientific, and it is a cure for 
snoring that not only cures but the cure stays. 
When settling yourself for sleep breathe deeply 
through the nose and expel the breath through the 
nose slowly. Keep the mouth closed, of course. 
Five or six nights will effect a cure. HARVARD. 


One Reason for Snoring 


NE interesting view of snoring that is worth 

the reading of every man and woman whose 
work pushes him or her to “‘the limit”’ 
tained in the following: 


is con- 


The perfectly healthy man or woman will occa- 
sionally snore after a particularly exhausting day or 
several days of hard work, when every muscle of 
the body seems worn out. The organs of respira- 
tion are tired. The diaphragm does not lift and fall 
with any precision or regularity; it is tired as well 
as the rest of the body. 

We may say the whole body is suffering from the 
poison of fatigue. The rush of the work that has 
driven one all day has caused a nervous action of 
the respiratory organs. They have failed to carry 

sufficient life-renewing oxygen 
to the lungs, which send it on 





tay awake all night while the 
st of me slept. 

Again and again mylast task 
before retiring was to give my 
teeth and jaw muscles a piece 
of cotton to ‘‘guard”’ during 
the night, and again and again 
they failed; but I was on the 
right track. And now, for inte 
months, I have not snored, and 

VV unruly tongue has learned 
stay in the front of my 

athe K 
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“Don’t Print This 


Wr QUESTION very 
muc h the tudgment of 

S.” in advising us not 
to ate this interesting in- 
formation. It seems to us 
t itis always a mistake to 
decide that the public knows 
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in the blood stream to the 





In Response to Your 


Requests 


Something You Have Asked for 


Hundreds of ‘Times 


UNDREDS of our readers from time to 
time have written us, asking that this maga- 
zine treat the beautiful art of the world, travel 


tissues which are lacking in 
oxygen. 

The tired one comes home 
from the business of the day 
and eats the evening meal, per- 
haps, which the body ma- 
chinery is in no way capable 
of using to advantage. There 
is just energy enough left to 
tumble into bed and then drop 
into a restless sleep. 

There is almost complete 
muscular exhaustion. The 
muscles controlling respiration 
working so imperfectly, the 
mouth falls open with the 
lungs’ endeavor to obtain more 
oxygen, and the snore follows, 
as a logical sequence! 

It is possible for the sufferer 
to overcome the extreme ex- 
haustion to a certain extent by 

taking a few minutes’ deep res- 
pirations in the open air,on the 
porch or at the open window, 


l than we know, so we or before retiring, thereby 
; al » SO . . ~ ob alning quieter, more rest- 

print this: through foreign lands and tell its readers of ful sleep. M.P.E. 
pee 8 ee oi history and of the great people that have made A Bit Hard on Mrs. Little 
Let ‘George’ quietly in- 


ruct his subconscious mind 
regard to his intention not 
snore. In these days of en- 
ghtenment we all know there 
re several planes to the mind, 
1 we can tell the subcon- 
ious mind what to do, and 
e obeyed if the instruction is 
parted at a moment of quiet 
plift, toimpress a re ally help- 
desire upon one’s mind. 
When we desire to wake at 
irter-past five, for instance, 
tell our.subconscious mind 


the world’s history. 

We have long wished to do this, but have 
waited for years until we could find a way to 
do it that would distinguish it far beyond our 
readers’ expectations. 

This way we have at last found, and in the 
next number of THE Lapies’ Home JourNAL we 


Wa or not Mrs. 
Little will welcome the 
suggestion in this letter we 
leave to her: 


Have you ever heard it said 
that if you whistle near a man 
who is snoring he will immedi- 
ately stop the annoying per- 
formance? Well, it’s a fact. 
Just try it. I would suggest to 
Mrs. Little that she sit up 
nights, and, when ‘‘George”’ 


: > . : eaiene begins to strike a tune, begin 

wake us at that time, and cl to whistle! That will cure 

ntally we see the clock face > Hi ap . 

Ein ava axe undiansed shall present the most comprehensive and, we ia” Auoeuen Conmee’ 
vill wake on the minute. I ° os 8 

oe ot think, the most surprising addition to the maga- Without Artificial Help 
iy times. F . re A P - : 

| suggest that, Mr. Little zine, along the fascinating lines desired, that this [HIS woman's natural 
the instruction In posi- + - - thod of sto ing snor- 
, hot negative, form, and or any other periodical has ever devised. Rtg otengy esha satis best 

tet ep cntan Tots This innovation, we believe, will place the tried by others: 

ne easily, quietly, rest- I prefer the natural method 


, properly ’’; and mentaiiy 
ie see himself breathing 
etly. 

He may not get the result 
first night, but he certainly 
ll shortly. 
When the old habit has been 
opped, then it is wise not to 
low one’s self to think of the 
ld habit; otherwise one may 
ive to do it all over again. 
I do not advise printing 
lis, as So Many people do not 
understand mental laws, but 
end it to the man so he can 





whole world of travel, of art, of literature and 
of history within the reach of the readers of 
Tue JourNaL, and in the most complete and 
beautiful form imaginable. 


Tue Epitors OF 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 





ry itif he wishes. C. E.S. 





without recourses to pieces of 
rubber, court plaster, spools 
and ak I have stopped 
snoring by my own efforts, in 
the following manner: 

Each night before going to 
sleep I closed my mouth nat- 
urally, then put my teeth 
firmly together and my tongue 
in the roof of my mouth. “* But 
they won't stay so,’ argue 
some. They will, after a while, 
if you will just make up your 
mind that you intend they 

















shall. A little mind power is all 
one needs. G, 
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\ (ics you buy Grape Juice ask for Red 
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GUARAN 
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Wing—insist on the brand that insures the 
utmost in purity, quality and grapey 
flavor. If your dealer is unable to supply 
you, send us his name and address and 
$3.00 and we will ship you a trial case of a 
dozen pints by prepaid express to any 
point east of the Rockies, or for 10c we 
will mail you a sample four-ounce bottle, 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Cancion, Branches: No. 8 Front St., East Toronto 
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DRAWN BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 





=| HAVE been wondering if the 
||| women of the world have not 
|| lately indulged in too much 
| thinking. 

A strange suggestion, this 
may seem, but is it not easily 
] ibe for one to indulge in 
| morbid introspection to one’s 
|| detriment? And if this be 
J true of an individual, may it 
not be true of a class or even of a nation? We 
make admissions that were formerly not made, 
and we speak “truths” that are sensational in 
their nature, rather enjoying the harshness of 
them. The women of this country are morbidly 
anxious for ‘‘ experiences,” and this desire breaks 
out noticeably in mere children who, it seems, 
cannot wait for things to happen. 

One sees little girls of twelve or thirteen as- 
suming womanish looks and ways and facing 
‘life’? with a sort of premature courage that 
hurts older folk to witness—knowing, as they 
do, what need of conservation of energies there 
is among the nervous, overstrained people of 
today. 

The longer I live the less chance I find of 
thinking things out; the more use I see for 
blind faith and for old forms of simple living. 

To be sure, we cannot go back to the old 
ideals for women, since ‘‘home’’ seems no 
longer able to accommodate the women folks. 
There seems to be a demand for women in busi- 
ness, and an inability among men to ‘“‘keep”’ 
the women of the family as they once did. This 
is largely due to the restlessness of the women 
themselves and to their desire for experience. 

I have listened to women and girls recounting 
their ‘‘experiences’’ and have noted the relish 
they seemed tofeelinthem. I have often heard 
them say, ‘‘ Girls, I’ve had an experience!” and 
then fall to and tell, with great gusto, something 
which, if simmered down, would really consist 
of a very commonplace happening. 














PRE ELY I admit having been that sort of girl 
myself. I was a most persistent Sister Anne 

on the housetop, or, rather, a herald for Sister 
Anne. I was always seeing a hero coming down 
the dusty little village street, and our most re- 
spected citizen could easily be construed into a 
‘drunk man” after twilight, when the coming 
night brought possibilities of gruesome things. 

[I used to be ridiculed by the other girls for my 
passion for cooking up adventures; still, I think 
they rather liked it. 

It must be admitted that a girl who could find 
adventures in an Indiana village of fifteen 
hundred souls was gifted with an imagination, 
though I believe the opportunity for exciting 
events was really better then than now. A 
stranger was such ararity! Any glint of tinsel 
or of foreign dress, any novelty, was so rare as 
to make it truly delicious. 

It is useless to lament the fact that modern 
life has dulled the pleasure of novelty and that 
overentertainment has given us a generation of 
spoiled and jaded young folks who are not happy 
unless there is something doing. 

Such lamentations are too trite, and, besides, 
youth will still be youth in spite of all changes 
in civilization, and women will be women no 
matter what recognition as citizens is extended 
to them. 

Meanwhile, a little less questioning—a good 
deal less facing of bare facts—might be good 
for us. 

I am truly glad that as a girl I was able to 
dress things up a little and see the piquancy of 
the situation without its sordid side. It is true 
that this gift led me to indiscretions because I 
only saw the ‘‘romance,” while girls of more 
natural sobriety perceived the impropriety. 

I was a tremendously innocent girl. I was 
allowed to believe in things like true love and 
comradeship and was permitted to cherish the 
idea that when true lovers were married they 
lived happily forever after. 


\' Y FANCY took wing very early in life and 
4 I greedily seized upon life’s experiences; 
hence my intense sympathy for the slips of girls 
I see threading the city streets and hanging on 
the village corners, their little knowing faces 
avid for adventure and for the ‘‘experiences” 
of women’s lives. 

In my day girls were not encouraged to read 
novels. There was not much “‘light”’ literature. 
Now it is declared that our public libraries 
have more demand for light fiction than for all 
other books put together. And this fiction plays 
upon the one theme—the hackneyed theme of 
woman’s love and man’s adventure in “win- 
ning”’ that love. Pitiful indeed is the greed for 
such ‘‘studies” as we find in novels and at 
many moving-picture shows. 

Of course, every woman is her own heroine. 
This is true no matter how sober and staid she 
may be. And every man is his own hero, though 
men, perhaps, do not think quite so much about 
it. Each individual is the center of the uni- 
verse; as such he is obliged to recognize him- 
self—a point of sentient consciousness with its 
comprehension of creation as creation—and the 
ego must necessarily judge everything by itself. 

I never care to hear the egotist abused by 
some other egotist. I keep remembering the 








saying: “An egotist is a person who talks about 
himself when you want to talk about yourself.”’ 
Yet it would be very well for us if, when we are 
children, we might be taught how very inter- 
esting our world is, and how much more profit- 
able it is to find out what part of it we can best 
manipulate to our advantage, than always to be 
seeking to arrest the attention and claim the 
notice of other people by our looks, our posses- 
sions or our acquirements. 

There has been in modern literature and life 
the perpetual hint of new discoveries. People 
have been on the qui vive for the tree of knowl- 
edge, and pressing forward for the tree of life 
also. There have been a lot of “discoveries” in 
the last century and a half—discoveries touch- 
ing the application of natural forces to our 
means of transit and our ways of living. 


ap ee people have claimed discoveries in the 
psychic realm and in the spiritual world, but 
the fact is, little has been done which really 
affects the spiritual life more than just old- 
fashioned genuine religion did. Little has been 
‘*thought out” beyond the best ideals of the 
great men and women of the past who held to 
faith and let the poor human reason take a 
back seat. 

The person who starts to think things out 
embarks upon a perilous adventure. There 
seems to be a fierce sort of courage init at first, 
but all who have undertaken it will tell of des- 
perate wanderings and longings to return to the 
safe harbors of simple trust and the business of 
the workaday world. 

do not depreciate the great work that 
women are doing these days, nor deny that a 
radical change has come in regard to woman’s 
position in the business world. I realize that 
we must adjust ourselves to them and reckon 
with woman’s growing distaste for domestic 
life and her ambition to work out her own salva- 
tion along new lines; but I must protest against 
the morbid thought and the passion for ‘* prob- 
lems”’ which engross so many women’s minds. 

I visited a lovely gray-haired lady in the 
South not long ago. She is alone in the world, 
yet she is quite happy and settled in a steady 
trust in God’s purposes, which I believe is the 
firm rock of the homekeeper. This woman keeps 
her house full of roomers. To them, in a meas- 
ure, she stands for home. Not that she makes 
any great feature of this, but she just cheerfully 
keeps things clean and comfortable and will- 
ingly chats with those who come and go. 

“Don’t worry; don’t worry about the world. 
You are not doing this job—it’s God’s business. 
If He can’t work it out you can't.”’ These were 
her soothing words to me. She occupies a most 
inconspicuous position, and she has no ambition 
to do otherwise. Everything about her is clean 
and sweet and pretty, and she has made no 
effort to “stamp herself”? upon the community. 


| OES not much of ourunrest result from an 

effort to “‘amount to something” by means 
of doing things to arrest attention? The un- 
happy idea that her life isa failure, that she has 
not been privileged to do any distinctive thing, 
is one that “eats the heart out’’ of many a 
woman. This is the microbe that causes the 
**society” life. 

Women who wish to lead, who see them- 
selves as if apart in the réle of spectator of their 
own performances, keep the ball rolling in order 
to enjoy the spectacle of a certain tall and wil- 
lowy creature with a girlish suggestion in the 
droop of her shoulders, or of a petite person 
gifted with regal power, or of a gay person nurs- 
ing an inward sorrow, or of some other heroine 
of life which they picture themselves to be. It 
would be well for us if we could drop this form 
of self-consciousness and take life as it comes 
without questioning or posing. 

No doubt the progressive women of the times 
will think me growing a bit senile if I express a 
few wishes that may seem old-fashioned. And, 
by the way, I should like to dispel a certain no- 
tion that people seem to have formed about me. 
Did you know that the average reader is very 
creative in her reading, just as the average 
woman is somewhat ‘‘ creative” in her version 
of a story or a conversation? The persistent 
reading between the lines which women do is 
like the morbid thinking about ‘‘God’s busi- 
ness’? which many of us do. 

In my work I have had no desire to instruct, 
but rather to confess. I have told you I am 
little and weak—not so very oldish yet, in spite 
of my fifty-two years—and I have just shouted 
to you that Iam not a big, motherly, capable 
person. Yet I receive many letters from women 
saying they long to lay their heads in my dear 
old lap and be comforted. This is a natural wish. 
I am crazy fora dear old lap in which to lay my 
own foolish pate—but all the restful ‘‘older 
women are dead now, and the wish I was about 
to express was that somehow we might get back 
again, in part at least, the settled convictions 
and strong endurance that made them seem 
so like a protecting wall between us and the 
unknown. 

These women were under authority. They 
had not ventured to seek new worlds, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven was their goal and they 
knew there was nothing better. It was into this 
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spiritual tabernacle that we went when we felt 
the genial shining of their calm, unruffled pres- 
ence. The church was their social center, the 
congregation their field of acquaintance. It was 
large enough. 

Somehow, we must find for our communities 
something that can hold our young people to the 
fear of the law. People need discipline, and I 
wish from the bottom of my heart that the 
preacher held the authority he once wielded in 
the community. 

It is asad fact that ‘‘the people,” as a mass, 
are not capable of self-government. This may 
sound like a damaging confession of Old World 
sentiment—and I do not mean it in one sense, 
yet in another I do, and I insist that there is 
need of more real authority; our judgments 
have become flabby, our rules too lenient. 

I call upon young parents—mothers, espe- 
cially, asteachers of the race—togive less thought 
to problem plays, sex questions and unwhole- 
some wonderings, and more physical and moral 
energy to holding the children in absolute fear 
of disobedience. I call upon mothers to pre- 
vent children of thirteen, fifteen and sixteen 
years from encountering the sensations and 
experiences of mature people. 


7OU may say what you will about our straight- 

laced ancestors, they produced the flower of 
humanity, and, much as we hate to admit it, 
our overindulged, luxury-spoiled progeny does 
not measure up. 

I believe we shall all be forced by reason of 
hard times and high prices to simpler ways of 
living. One of our latter-day humorists re- 
marked in Hoosier dialect recently: ‘‘There 
seems to be plenty uv money except fur necessi- 
ties.” It is a fact that we deny ourselves the 
actual necessities of life to follow the styles. 

Iam acquainted with a family who cut down 
their food supply—ate two instead of three 
meals a day, turned off help and browsed at 
restaurants on cheap food—in order to amuse 
themselves. This continued until one of their 
children actually became anzmic for want of 
proper nutrition and from the excitement of 
constant going and the lack of home quiet. The 
mother of this child said to me: ‘‘It is just a 
question of what you are willing to do without; 
we do not care for eating as we used to.’’ 

But even such sacrifices cannot bring the 
cost of “high living” within the means of sal 
aried people, and sooner or later we shall be 
forced to quieter, less exciting ways; and with 
them, let us pray, will come less agonizing 
thought, less worry lest our neighbors outstrip 
us, less dread that some smarter woman may 
hold the social stage in our little world. 

Girls, Iam a poor stick in organization work 
and not much of a power in the community, but 
I am fullof suggestions for the rest of you, and 
I want everybody now to put aside the abstract 
questions of theology and philosophy, and 
center upon some scheme for corralling the chil- 
dren and getting the bulge on them before they, 
too, indulge inthe despondent question, ‘‘ What 
is the use?”’ and proceed to ‘‘think things out ”’ 
to their own satisfaction—which generally re- 
sults in making up their minds to have a good 
time before it is too late, not knowing or under- 
standing what a good time really is, or why an 
indulgence in something which they may think 
harmless or which they may consider smart—or 
which they may recognize as bad but fascinat- 
ing—may wreck all future possibilities of ““good 
times.”? For good times are of various sorts, 
and, instead of using them up while we are 
young, we should save them up for old age. 


NE evening a gentleman was calling at our 

house, when the subject of nervous diseases 
came up. He asked me if I had read the works 
of a certain doctor along these lines. As I had 
not he volunteered to loan me one of his books. 
Of all the heinous messes of injurious and mor- 
bid thought I ever got into, this book was the 
worst. Of course I threwit away after reading 
a few chapters—for it led nowhere over a desert 
waste of humiliating ‘‘truths”—but not until 
my mind had been smirched by suggestions I 
never can forget. 

This doctor was ‘“‘probing the unknown,” and 
explaining all emotions, dreams, religious expe- 
riences—everything, in fact—as having a “sex 
origin.”’ Since reading it I haven’t given my 
grandson’s rosy cheek a kiss without a miser- 
able thought it suggested. 

Away with such stuff—with such introspec- 
tive vulgarity and inconsequent hairsplitting! 
God is the breath of life—let us not tamper with 
His mysteries. 

The day with its duties and its quiet reason- 
able pleasures is before us. Take for granted, as 
our big-bodied, simple-hearted pioneer grand- 
mothers did, that it is God’s will that we are 
here, and work accordingly. Meanwhile, if you 
can joinin any neighborhood movement for the 
salvation of the children, for the prevention of 
mental and moral starvation, for the cure of 
aimlessness due to idle minds and hands in 
**schools” where ‘‘A is dough,” as Emmy Lou 
said, do it—and stop wondering! 

















































Straigh: 
Bones 

That Grew 
Straight in, 
ducator 


Shoes 


Your Child's 
Very Next Shoes 


ILL they be narrow, “fancy” shoes 

that bend the tender bones and cause 

corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, falling 
arch—foot misery? 

Or will they be good-looking, natural 
Educators that “‘let the feet grow as they 
should”— without foot-ills? 

Educators—made for all ages, men, women 
and children—are “‘easy to wear, hard to wear 

ut.”” Prices $1.35 up to $5.50, 

But be sure EDUCATOR is branded into 
the sole! Without that mark you haven’t the 
genuine orthopaedically correct Educator — 
made only by Rice & Hutchins. 


Just try Educators for your child’s next shoes. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, write us for address of dealer 
near you who has. We'll send you also Free Illus. 
trated Booklet ‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet,’’ by 
celebrated specialists. Tells How to Walk: How to 
Have Healthy Feet, etc. Send post-card today. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
132 High St., Boston. 















































Don’t miss seeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Educater 
for Boys 


and 
Little Men 


TO 
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Dainty and Delicious are the 
ices, desserts, cakes and frost- 
ings made with 


Why not make unusual and 
tempting dishes with this pure 
vegetable essence? 
l-oz. bottles 2O0c 
2-oz. bottles 35c 
Grocers sell it or write 
Dept. A 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wn. 
Ask for Recipe Book 


Cake Secrets | ‘RI ) | a 
36-Page Book 
Write! It contains many 
org ed tried and tested 
Cake Recipes and Many 
Valuable Cake-Baking Hints- 
Sample Package Swans Down 
Cake Flour sufficient for one 
cake, sent postpaid for 4 cents 
in stamps. 











mean? CAKE FLOUR 


For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whitest Cakes 
and Pastries. Keeping qualities just 
as good in July as December. En- 
dorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers in clean, sanitary pack- 
ages. If you cannot get it, write 
us, sending name of your grocer. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. H Evansville, Ind., U.S. A- 
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yom RESSES for all purposes 
iY \ 

or when dresses are more 
>» Men litable than waists and skirts 


are grouped on this page, and 
each is new in style, with that 
youthful appearance that 
every girl should desire. 
Ideally simple and intended 
for general class use is Nos. 
8980-8981, with its peplum 
| | waist and yoke skirt. Choose 
No. 8985 for afternoon, and 
make it of challis or serge, 
with two or more sets of re- 
movable chemisettes and cuffs 
that will wash. Nos. 8983 
and 8988 are good for church 
or informal evening wear. 
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Selected by the Fashion | 


NE usually thinks of midsummer as a playtime; 

and true it certainly is, that most of us would rather 
play than work at this time. But the girl who is looking 
forward to the great privilege of a college course or to 
launching into the business world has a joyful incentive 
for the planning and making of her autumn clothes. 
The work is no hardship for her, especially when her 
needs are anticipated and such attractive and easily 
made patterns are provided. 


OOD taste, of course, de- 
mands that the evening 
or party dressshould be most 
simple in design and fabric. 
Silks and satins made up in 
extreme style are not for the 
schoolgirl or the youthful 
business woman. For this 
reason thecharming flounced 
dress (No. 8957) is a most 
fortunate choice, and is so 
inexpensively made. Select 
a net lace of simple design, 
or make it of allover net 
with hemstitched hems. 
Let us help you with your 
problems in dress. We will 
be glad to advise about 
everything for your outfit. 
Send a stamped, addressed 
envelope with your request 
to the Fashion Editors, THE 
LapiEs’ HomE JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


P} TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 
for the designs shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents for each num 
ber, post-free. Nos. 8957, 8981, 8983, 
8985 and 8988 come in sizes 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years, and No. 8980 comes in 
seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelope. If there is no agency for Home 
Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal may be had by mail, by 
stating the number and size, and inclosing 
the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia; or 
to any of the following: Home Pattern 
Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City ; 617 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California ; 1013 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats is 
nearly three times larger than the 10- 
cent size. By saving in packing it offers 
more for your money. 




















A Vim-Food 
Made to Please 


Our Boys 


Quaker Oats was made 
largely to please boys. It 
was made of big grains only, 
for flavor and aroma. The 
sole object of the process was 
to make an extra-tempting 
dish. 


For oats is the boy-food 
above all. Boys are the 
energy-consumers, and _ this 
is the energy food. At every 
age they need it. And Quaker 
Oats boys usually become life- 
long lovers of the oat. 

Quaker Oats now has a 
world-wide sale. Children of 
every clime are fed on it. 
This because mothers no- 
where else find oat-food made 
so winning. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Queen Oats Flaked 


In every bushel there are 
little oats and big oats, 
starved and plump. The puny 
oats lack flavor. Rich oats 
are less plentiful. But in 
Quaker Oats we use the fine 
grains only, getting only ten 
‘pounds from a bushel. 

Those queen grains, heat- 
treated, steamed and rolled, 
develop into large, white, 
luscious flakes. They are 
clean and inviting. They have 
fragrance and flavor. 

Quaker Oats is this vim- 
food at its best. In millions 
of homes it has fostered the 
love of oats. Yet, with all this 
extra quality, it costs no extra 
price. 

Remember these facts for 
the children’s sake when you 
order oats. 

10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Cooker 


Each package of Quaker Oats 
contains an offer on a_ perfect 
double cooker, made of pure 
aluminum. It is made to cook 
Quaker Oats in the ideal way. 
This present cooker offer applies 
only to the United States. 














The Quaker Oats Company 


Railway Exchange, Chicago 
(949) 
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DECORATION BY HERBERT PAUS 


An Outdoor Social 


URING the summer months lawn socials 
D are always popular, and we carried out a 
new idea by using pushcarts. 

Music in the open air always sounds well, so 
we had an orchestra. We had a chorus of 
young girls dressed as gypsies, who sang some 
bright songs about gypsies, birds, the woods 
and outdoor life. They sang every half hour, 
always standing in a different part of the lawn 
\ chorus of boys dressed as cowboys, 
with large hats, blouses, bright handkerchiefs 
knotted about their necks, and with long trou- 
sers with fringe cut from cloth sewed down the 
outside seams, sang gay songs of Western life, 
or the most recent popular songs. 

Our program was given in sections, one or 
two numbers being sung, followed by a pause 
during which the pushcarts were manipulated. 
The cart for candy and peanuts was a common 
wheelbarrow trimmed in a fancy manner. Each 

cart, of whatever kind, was gayly dec -orated with 
colored cloth or paper. Two ladies attended 
each cart. They were dressed in white trimmed 
with colored crépe paper to correspond with the 
prevailing color of the cart. 

The cart with the lemonade was decorated in 
vellow; the one with pickles in green. There 
were two or three carts with ice cream, another 
with sandwiches, still another with cake and 
fancy cookies, etc. This is amusing if well 
planned and carried out. 


to sing. 


A Headdress Party 


UR Students’ Association had a very suc- 

cessful party, carrying out an idea that is 
especially good for a lawn party. Each guest 
had to wear a headdress belonging to some spe- 
cial century, or country, or suggestive of some 
idea or joke. The headdresses were supposed to 
be made by the wearers at small cost; prizes 
were given for the most artistic, the most effec 
tive, the most ingenious and the most comical. 

The prize for the most artistic headdress 
went to a high, white medieval cap made of 
cheesecloth and stiff muslin worn in England in 
the time of Edward I. The most effective head- 
dress was an enormous white oxeye daisy made 
if paper; the most inge nious was a cat’s head 
that fitted like a mask all over the head, and was 
made of stiff muslin covered with gray packing 
paper and painted; the most comical was a 
caricature of the prevailing fashion of the time, 
worn by a tall, red-haired yéung man. 

The parade past the judges was a most amus- 
ing spectacle, and I suggest that, while this en- 
tertainment was not intended for a charitable 
purpose, a small charge might be made to those 
who would like to look on at the fun. 


Our Camp Supper Club 


S' YME of the young people of our churchin a 
»~J country town three years ago formed a Camp 
Supper Club, its only aim to be a good time for 
everybnay during the summer. It is so suc- 
cessful that it can be recommended to provide 
wholesome entertainment for all ages, with little 
energy spent in preparation. 

Meetings are held once every full moon in 
some pretty meadow or woods, beginning as 
soon as the weather is suitable in the spring. A 
list of names was compiled, including everyone 
who was interested and congenial, regardless 
of age. 

There are no officers, constitution or set 
form. Just a capable chairman is selected for 
each separate supper, who chooses her own com- 
mittee of assistants. Extreme simplicity is the 
rule and a purely business basis was reached in 
providing the supper. The committee buys the 
food in bulk, prepares and serves it, and the ex- 
pense is divided pro rata among those attending. 

Everyone brings his or her Swn dishes, usually 
consisting of one tin plate, one knife, one fork, 
one tin spoon and one tin cup. A menu is 
arranged and the evening decided on—to be 
changed if weather is unsuitable. Everyone on 
the list is notified of the plans by telephone and 
acceptances must all be in the evening before. 

The club owns two large frying pans, three 
big enamel spoons and a large coffee pot, and 
these answer all requirements in the cooking line. 

Someone with an automobile he Ips to trans- 
port the and by five o’clock of the 
eg -d evening the supper committee is at 
work. The boys on duty go for water and look 
afte r the fire. If an enter- 
tuinment committee has 


gor yds, 





Stories of How Folks sine pti Been’ 
Gathered by the Entertainment Editor 


and to her are passed the club cooking utensils, 
any balance in the treasury and the record book. 

As darkness falls a campfire is started. Sing- 
ing is always enjoyed, and sometimes a man- 
dolin or a guitar provides further pleasure. On 
a very pleasant evening the number has run as 
high as seventy. 

The suppers have been surprisingly varied 
considering the primitive cooking methods. 
One committee served corn fritters, another 
corn onthe cob. Iced tea is used in hot weather 
and coffee in spring and autumn. 

Fifteen cents is considered the ideal price. 
The committee may go to twenty cents, but 
twenty-five cents is called too elaborate or else 
the result of poor management. 

This is a favorite October supper that can be 
served for fifteen cents: 


Coffee 
Creamed Lamb Fried Sweet Potatoes 
: Breadsticks 


Grapes Crullers 
On a hot July evening this was given for fif- 
teen cents: 
Iced Tea 
Hamburg Steak With Brown Gravy 
Cold Tomatoes With Dressing Rolls and Butter 
Watermelon 


As far as possible the food is prepared at home 
beforehand. 
* In order to continue the gatherings during 
the winter months several hospitable persons 
blessed with roomy homes and old-fashioned 
fireplaces have invited the club to enjoy them. 
The supper will be cooked on the kitchen stove 
and conducted as nearly as possible in the out- 
door manner. 


Have You Read These, Boys and Girls? 


BS es EY are especially good for those hours be- 
tween supper and bedtime. Your librarian 
may get them if they are not already on her list: 

‘From Jungle to Zoo,” by Ellen Velvin. 
That title is enough! Of course you’ve always 
wondered how they catch and transport the zoo 
animals. 

**Animal Secrets Told,’ by Harry Chase 
Brearly. You have often wondered, too, why 
some animals have big ears that stand up, and 
some have little ears that lay flat. Here you 
learn many whys and wherefores about ears 
and snouts and tusks and tails, etc , of all kinds 
of animals. 

“The Old Diller Place,” by Winifred Kirk- 
land. A story of a country girl and her influence 
on a country boy, and the redemption of an old 
farm. 

‘“The Quest of the Fish Dog Skin,”’ by James 
W. Schultz. In this an Indian and a white boy 
of the last generation have many adventures in 
their search, which takes them way up toward 
Alaska. They did not know what the “ fish dog 
skin”’ is—do you? 

**Conquerors of Mexico,” by Henry Gilbert. 
This is history—but not the kind that is hard to 
read. Mexico interests us now; and this is 
written especially for young people, with Cortés 
as the hero of the book. 

‘“Peggy Raymond’s Vacation,” by Harriet 
L. Smith. One of the ‘‘Friendly Terrace” 
series, about a jolly vacation in a borrowed cot- 
tage, where there are work and picnics and 
parties. 

**Scouting With Daniel Boone,” by Everett 

Tomlinson. This is the story of two boys 
who went adventuring with the first great 
American scout. 


This Little Party Was a “ Peach” 


ET me tell you of a pretty peach party I gave 
my little sister. Peaches and leaves in 
fancy baskets were placed about the rooms 
one for each girl. 

We had a large sheet with a big peach pasted 
on it. The girls were given a stem to pin in the 
right place on the peach, after being blindfolded. 
Of course, this game resembles the ‘‘donkey- 
and-tail’”’? game. 

We had a “‘ Peach Hunt” onthelawn. Inthe 
hedges and cedars and among the flowers were 
all kinds of peaches. To the one finding the 
most was given a peach pincushion. 

In the dining room a hand-painted booklet in 
the shape of a peach was at each place. We 
had peach ice cream, peach cake and ‘peach- 


ade”’ for refreshments. 


A Cool Reception 


“COOL RECEPTION” on a hot August 
evening proved most refreshing. We dec- 
orated the porch with huge thermometers made 
for the occasion of pasteboard, on which the in- 
dications pointed to several degrees below zero. 
Glass pendants representing icicles dropped from 
the edge of the porch roof, and cotton wadding 
plentifully sprinkled with diamond dust com- 
pleted the scheme. 

An electric fan whirling just a little back of 
and just above a one-hundred-pound block of 
ice aided in the delusion. 

Our program was as follows: 


Quartet, 

Recitation, ‘* Mr. 
“Pickwick Papers’’). 

Piano Solo (inside the 
Tale.” 

Reading from 
Little). 

Chorus by Children, 


“Jingle Bells’’ (Sleighing Song). 


Winkle on Skates’ (from 


window), ‘‘A Winter's 


“Little Sister Snow” (Frances 


“*Snowflake Song.” 


At the conclusion of the program white cards 
were passed, with white pencils attached, and in 
the dim light of the porch we tried to see who 
could draw up the longest list of things suggest- 
ive of coolness. After fifteen minutes a pair of 
thick woolen gloves was awarded the winner. 

For refreshments pineapple ice, which is 
white, and cakes with white icing were served. 


A Program of Unusual Records 


AM nearly distracted,” said the genial 
looking woman to the clerk in the talking 


machine store. ‘‘I want to give a little evening 
party to some friends and I don’t know what to 
do. Haven’t you some new records?”’ 

“Ves,” said the clerk, ‘“‘there is a large num- 
ber of unusually good records which are just 


out. What have we? Well, there are two bal- 
lads, ‘From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water’ 
and ‘By the Waters of Minnetonka,’ sung by 


Alice Nielsen. 

‘Then we have a new romance, 
Angel,’ from ‘Il Duca d’Alba,’ a little-known 
opera of Donizetti, sung by Caruso, and Ma 
dame Emmy Destinn has a splendid new record 


‘Beauteous 


of ‘Ah, Lovely Moon,’ from ‘Rosalka,’ by 
Dvorak. Other operatic selections are ‘Un Tal 
Gioco’ (Such a Game’s Not Worth the Playing), 


from ‘ Pagliacci,’ and ‘Note Regina ea me’(Well 
do I Know the Queen), from ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ but sung in Italian. This is a double 


record sung by the tenor Ferrari-Fontana. 
Another operatic star who appears in this 
month’s records is Felice Lyne, in the famous 


‘Caro Nome,’ from Rigoletto, and in ‘ Voices of 
Spring,’ by Strauss, a famous coloratura song. 

“This about completes the operatic list. 
Then there are some songs, ‘Come Into the 
Garden, Maud,’ sung by John McCormack; 
Schubert’s ‘Serenade,’ sung by Julia Culp, and 
Schumann’s ‘The Two Grenadiers,’ sung in 
Italian by Titta Ruffo. 

‘The great violinist, Fritz Kreisler, has a new 
record also, as he plays his ‘Tambourin Chinois,’ 
one of the most famous of his own compositions, 
while if you want something for orchestra there 
are the second and third movements of Men- 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony, a most beautiful 
number.” 


Good Books for Young People to Own 


ZOU can’t hurry reading these. They are 

worth asking for as birthday presents, for 
instance. Then you have them on hand to 
really browse over, and can spend your evenings 
planning with them: 

“Indian Scout Talks,’? by Charles A. East- 
man. For both boys and girls, about Indian 
names, and Indian footprint language and 
Indian methods of physical training and hunt- 
ing and canoe building, etc. 

‘American Boys’ Workshop,”’ by Clarence 
B. Kelland. How to make things, for indoors 
and out, for winter and summer, from log cabins 
to work benches. 

‘*The Boy’s Camp Book,” by Edward Cave. 
Another guidebook of handy information, this 
time about camping and tents and equipment, 
by the author of ‘‘The Hike Book.” 

Girls’ Make-at-Home-Things,”’ by Carolyn 
S. Bailey. Directions (with pictures) for mak- 
ing playthings and Christmas presents. 

“The Whole Year Round,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp. A nature-lover’s book for the whole 

family. The four separate 





been appointed quoits and 
baseball and other games 
are started, but supper is 
the main feature. 

After supper comes the 
reckoning. Noses are 
counted, the cost of sup- 
per computed, and a hat 
is passed for collection of 
dues. The chairman ap- 
points someone to have 
charge of the next supper, 





spend happy evenings. 


NOTE—Any inquiry about the entertainment features on this page will be answered 
upon request accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
know how other folks spend happy evenings and I want to tell other folks how you 
Let’s get together from all over the country. For the best 
stories of good times, whether indoor or outdoor, summer or winter—the stories I 
can use in THE JOURNAL because they are new and unusual—I will send a check for 
five dollars each. Write freely about your good times and send your manuscript to the 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


I want to let you 


seasons have already been 
published under their own 
names. This volume col- 
lects them all. Often 
we miss heaps of thrilling 
events in the woods and 
fields because nobody calls 
our attention to them. 
“‘Good Stories for Great 
Holidays,” by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. These 
are to read aloud to small 
brothers and sisters. 











Shine 
Your 
Brasses with 
Parrot Polish 












Sample 
Metal 
Can 
Mailed 
to you 
postpaid 
for your 
dealer's 
name 
and 6c 
in 
stamps 








Address 
CUDAHY 
Dept. A 
111 West 
Monroe St 
Chicago 





RY your sample of Parrot Polish 

on some brass—a jardiniére, for 
example—and you'll see a wonder- 
ful change. Because it requires very 
little of this polish and very little 
rubbing to secure surprising results. 
Use it also on nickel, glass, alumi- 
num, etc. This new polish doesn’t 
contain acids, ammonia, explosives 
or any other 
ingredients. 


harmful or dangerous 





























Complete relief from 
perspiration annoyance 


This is what Odo-ro-no offers you. 
Two applications a week will correct 
the excessive perspiration of armpits, 
feet, hands, etc., keep the parts normally dry 
and odorless, and your gowns, hose, gloves, etc., 


unstained, fresh, and dainty throughout the 
hottest days. 
Begin its use tonight. Unscented. Harmless, 


25c, 50c, and $1. Six times as much for $1 as for 
25c. At all drug and dept. stores, or by mail post- 
paid. In Canada 35c, 70c, and $1.40. 


Sample and booklet sent for 6c and your dealer’ 
name. The Odorono Co., 108 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


DO-RO-NO 
THE TOILET WATER FOR 


EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


FIRELESS 
Try My Rafi cooxer 
30 Days In In ¥ Your Home At My Risk“ 


fs A big saving in food 
i bills, fuel, work— and food 


Ewe tastes better. [am making 


\ Special Price On 10,000 

















\j to introduce cooker into 
new neighborhoods 4! R. 
xa Cooker is aluminum lined 
throughout. Complete 
outfit aluminum uté nsils 
free Write for Free 
Book and Bargain Prices 
direct from factory 
Wm. Campbell Co. 





























Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 











Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation. 
tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transpor 1 
prepaid. Send forfree samples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling (ar fi. 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicas? 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
“Jack and Jill Went Up the Hill”: By Helene Nyce 


ictures and other stories are waiting for 

‘ou, and you may have any you choose if 
you will send mea stamped, addressed envelope 
to return it in. 


S ‘ALL I tell youastory? The story of these 


[ have Jack and Jill in cut-outs for this month. 
They are in outline, ready to cut out, color and 
past: together, and you will have lots of fun 

rith them. 
ie - those who prefer it there is a different 
cut-out, about the mouse family camping out. 
Paps «nd mamma mouse decided that the vil- 
lage as too hot during August, so they bought 
a tent and the whole family went camping. 

] will send you the family, their tent, pans 


and kettles, trunk and clothes and lots of other 
things ready to cut out and put together, and a 
story, too, if you like, all about the camping 
trip, the fun and exciting adventures they had. 
If vou are not a club member tell me, and ask 
me for the pin and certificate, which are free too. 
First prize for the best story, five dollars; 
second prize, three dollars; third prize, two 
dollars; twenty other prizes, one dollar each. 


The Prize Winners for April 


Stories 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
LAURENE ALLEE FLANAGAN (age 9 years), 
Washington, D. C. 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
JOHANNA SYLVA RuTH WaTTIAUx, Indiana 
THIRD PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


WaLtTER B. WoLrF, Missouri _ . 
ELIZABETH MARY CAMBRIDGE, Trinidad 
BARBARA WELLS, Colorado 
ORLIN ALLEN, Minnesota 
ELLA WILLcox, New Zealand 
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FILLED SCHOOL COMPANIONS 
MARION ForBEs, Hawaii 
EunNIcE M. KOESEL, California 
NoRMA JACKSON (age 12 years), Texas 
MARGUERITE AYERs (age 15 years), Alabama 
MARJoRIE V. AuLbD, Canada 
DOROTHEA STEVENSON (age 13 years), Ohio 
CLARA LOUISE BORCHERT, Ohio 
GRACE COLEMAN, Ohio 


STENCIL OUTFITS 


HELEN DENSEN, Georgia 
ESTHER EISEN, Canada 
ALICE E. NEWMAN (age 9 years), Arizona 
EVELENA M. Ferris, New York 

KATHRYN E. YAGER, Illinois 

LucILE SEAGLEY, Michigan 
CLAIR_PULLMAN, Iowa 

LoulIsE SOLBERG, Minnesota 


Scrapbooks 
FIRST PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
FRANK BACKUS, JRr., JANET Backus, Ohio 
FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


ALICE C. HUGHES, Massachusetts 
Doris BRETHOUWER (age 10 years), Colorado 
CHARLOTTE BENNETT CLIFFORD, Tennessee 
LoulIsE STEGER, Illinois 
LILLIAN TERBORGH, Canada 
WATER-COLOR BOXES 

GERTRUDE C. FatrRDSON, New Jersey 
EDWARD VEAZIE HuDSPETH, JR. (age 8 years), 
Louisiana 
CLIFFORD AMES (age 9 years), Oklahoma 
ROBERT BRADSHAW, New Jersey 
ROBERT VON BERNUTH (age 12 years), New York 

DWIN MCFARLAND, Canada 
ELLA HERDLER, Alabama 
CORINNE BurRwoop, Connecticut 


PICTURE BOXES 


SENICE HARRIET GREEN, Nebraska 
BARBARA VESTAL, Massachusetts 
FRANCES NATION, Kansas 
Dorotuy P. GANNETT, Massachusetts 
OSEPHINE Kipp, Missouri 
VEOLA OTOUPALIK, Colorado 
Mamie Ho tan, North Dakota 
Mary PortrtinGEr, Missouri 





The Roll of Honor for April 


Stories 


MARGARET E. Morrow (age 10 years), Ireland 
AY LEEDHAM, India 
MARGARET CAMPBELL, Hawaii 
KATHERINE HiGGins, New York 
HENRIETTA DRISCOLL, Maine 
HELEN SMITH (age 13 years), Scotland 
s OLGA RErnscH, Arkansas 
GERTRUDE WRIGHT (age 12 years), New York 
JAMIE I. MARTIN, Florida 
LINDA NitTzscHE, New Jersey 


Scrapbooks 


Mary KLEIN, FRANCES KLEIN, PAULINE KLEIN, 
assachusetts 
JOHN FRANTZ, ROBERT FRANTZ, Virginia 
HELEN BANTA, ALICE BANTA, MILDRED BANTA, 
New Jersey 
SALLY MCKEAN, New Jersey 
HELEN CuRrTIs (age 7 years), Nebraska 
VELYN WINTERS, Idaho 
CATHERINE YONTZ, HAZEL LEEHMAN, Ohio 
MILDRED JANE MACKIE, New York 
MIRIAM KELLEy, Kentucky 
GEORGE WHARREN, Canada 


Special Contest for Schools 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 


Brainard Intermediate School, Nebraska, 
Teacher— Miss Lypia Prat 


FLOSSIE FISHER BOOK 
Teacher— Miss MAE Evans, Ohio 


Be sure to inclose with your story a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply, and send not later 
than August 16 to 

Miss HELENE Nyce 
In CARE OF THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Babies raised on “Eagle Brand’”’ 
are strong enough to swing by their 
arms like this sturdy Borden Baby. 
Their little bodies are round—their 
muscles firm—their cheeks rosy— 
their eyes clear. 


If your baby is not doing well—if 
he is not gaining steadily—if he is 
fretful and does not sleep serenely, 
he probably is not getting the right 
food. See how quickly he will change 
from a drooping little flower to a 
strong, healthy ‘‘Borden Better 
Baby”’ when you give him ‘Eagle 
Brand’ Condensed Milk. 





CONDENSED 
MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 





This long, hot month of August is 
a dangerous time for your baby and 
a trying time for you. Now—more 
than at any other time of the year— 
your baby’s health depends upon the 
food you put into that little mouth. 


Do not let your baby grow thin 
and pale, listless and heavy-eyed, 
when it is so easy to keep him well. 
Protect him from diarrhoea and 
summer troubles that come from 
wrong feeding. Give him Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk— 
the baby food that your grand- 
mother used three generations ago. 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is pure, rich milk from 
protected cows—so prepared that it 
comes to your baby pure—clean— 
easy to digest. The most delicate 
baby will thrive on ‘“‘ Eagle Brand.” 


No trouble to prepare. Just 
add the right amount of ‘ ‘Eagle 
Brand’’ to freshly boiled water 
cooled to the proper feeding 
temperature. Mail this coupon 
today—for your baby’s sake. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


** Leaders of Quality’’ 


New York 


Established 
1857 








Borden's Condensed Milk Co., 
108 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Please send me your helpful book, “‘ Baby’s 
Welfare,"’ which tells me how to safeguard my 
baby and make him plump and rosy. Also 
send — Free—“ Baby's Biography"’—for the 
record of his life. 


L.H.J.-8-"15 





Name_ 










Address ___ 






























































































































































































DECORATION BY HERBERT PAUS 


An Outdoor Social 


URING the summer months lawn socials 
D are always popular, and we carried out a 
new idea by using pushcarts. 

Music in the open air always sounds well, so 
we had an orchestra. We had a chorus of 
young girls dressed as gypsies, who sang some 
bright songs about gypsies, birds, the woods 
and outdoor life. They sang every half hour, 
always standing in a different part of the lawn 
to sing. A chorus of boys dressed as cowboys, 
with large hats, blouses, bright handkerchiefs 
knotted about their necks, and with long trou- 
sers With fringe cut from cloth sewed down the 
outside seams, sang gay songs of Western life, 
or the most recent popular songs. 

Our program was given in sections, one or 
two numbers being sung, followed by a pause 
during which the pushcarts were manipulated. 
The cart for candy and peanuts was a common 
wheelbarrow trimmed in afancy manner. Each 
cart, of whatever kind, was gayly decorated with 
colored cloth or paper. Two ladies attended 
each cart. They were dressed in white trimmed 
with colored crépe paper to correspond with the 
prevailing color of the cart. 

The cart with the lemonade was decorated in 
vellow; the one with pickles in green. There 
were two or three carts with ice cream, another 
with sandwiches, still another with cake and 
fancy cookies, etc. This is amusing if well 
planned and carried out. 


A Headdress Party 


UR Students’ Association had a very suc- 

cessful party, carrying out an idea that is 
especially good for a lawn party. Each guest 
had to wear a headdress belonging to some spe- 
cial century, or country, or Suggestive of some 
idea or joke. The headdresses were supposed to 
be made by the wearers at small cost; prizes 
were given for the most artistic, the most effe« 
tive, the most ingenious and the most comical. 

The prize for the most artistic headdress 
went to a high, white medieval cap made of 
cheesecloth and stiff muslin worn in England in 
thetimeof Edward 1. The mosteffective head- 
dress was an enormous white oxeye daisy made 
of paper; the most ingenious was a cat’s head 
that fitted like a mask all over the head, and was 
made of stiff muslin covered with gray packing 
paper and painted; the most comical was a 
caricature of the prevailing fashion of the time, 
worn by a tall, red-haired young man. 

The parade past the judges was a most amus- 
ing spectacle, and I suggest that, while this en- 
tertainment was not intended for a charitable 
purpose, a small charge might be made to those 
who would like to look on at the fun. 


Our Camp Supper Club 


*OME of the young people of our churchin a 
> country town three years ago formed a Camp 
Supper Club, its only aim to be a good time for 
everybody during the summer. It is so suc- 
cessful that it can be recommended to provide 
wholesome entertainment for all ages, with little 
energy spent in preparation. 

Meetings are held once every full moon in 
some pretty meadow or woods, beginning as 
soon as the weather is suitable in the spring. A 
list of names was compiled, including everyone 
who was interested and congenial, regardless 
of age. 

There are no officers, constitution or set 
form. Just a capable chairman is selected for 
each separate supper, who chooses her own com- 
mittee of assistants. Extreme simplicity is the 
rule and a purely business basis was reached in 
providing the supper. The committee buys the 
food in bulk, prepares and serves it, and the ex- 
pense is divided pro rata among those attending. 

Everyone brings his or her Swndishes, usually 
consisting of one tin plate, one knife, one fork, 
one tin spoon and one tin cup. A menu is 
arranged and the evening decided on—to be 
changed if weather is unsuitable. Everyone on 
the list is notified of the plans by telephone and 
acceptances must all be in the evening before. 

[he club owns two large frying pans, three 
big enamel spoons and a large coffee pot, and 
these answer all requirements in the cooking line. 

Someone with an automobile helps to trans 
port the goods, and by five o'clock of the 
appointed evening the supper committee is at 
work. The boys on duty go for water and look 

ifter the fire. If an enter- 
tuinment Committee has 
been appointed quoits and 
baseball and other games 
are started, but supper is 
the main feature. 

After supper comes the 
reckoning. Noses are 
counted, the cost of sup- 
per computed, and a hat 
is passed for collection of 
dues. The chairman ap- 
points someone to have 








spend happy evenings. 


Gathered by the Entertainment Editor 


and to her are passed the club cooking utensils, 
any balance in the treasury and the record book. 

As darkness falls a campfire is started. Sing- 
ing is always enjoyed, and sometimes a man- 
dolin or a guitar provides further pleasure. On 
a very pleasant evening the number has run as 
high as seventy. 

The suppers have been surprisingly varied 
considering the primitive cooking methods. 
One committee served corn fritters, another 
cornon thecob. Iced tea is used in hot weather 
and coffee in spring and autumn. 

Fifteen cents is considered the ideal price. 
The committee may go to twenty cents, but 
twenty-five cents is called too elaborate or else 
the result of poor management. 

This is afavorite October supper that can be 
served for fifteen cents: 


Coffee 
Creamed Lamb Fried Sweet Potatoes 
Breadsticks 


Grapes Crullers 
On a hot July evening this was given for fif- 
teen cents: 
Iced Tea : 
Hamburg Steak With Brown Gravy 
Cold Tomatoes With Dressing Rolls and Butter 
Watermelon 


As far as possible the food is prepared at home 
beforehand. 

In order to continue the gatherings during 
the winter months several hospitable persons 
blessed with roomy homes and old-fashioned 
fireplaces have invited the club to enjoy them. 
The supper will be cooked on the kitchen stove 
and conducted as nearly as possible in the out- 
door manner. 


Have You Read These, Boys and Girls? 


Bf Gunes are especially good for those hours be- 
tween supper and bedtime. Your librarian 
may get them if they are not already on her list: 

“‘From Jungle to Zoo,” by Ellen Velvin. 
That title is enough! Of course you’ve always 
wondered how they catch and transport the zoo 
animals. 

‘“*Animal Secrets Told,” by Harry Chase 
Brearly. You have often wondered, too, why 
some animals have big ears that stand up, and 
some have little ears that lay flat. Here you 
learn many whys and wherefores about ears 
and snouts and tusks and tails, etc, of all kinds 
of animals. 

“The Old Diller Place,’? by Winifred Kirk- 
land. A story of a country girl and her influence 
on acountry boy, and the redemption of an old 
farm. 

“*The Quest of the Fish Dog Skin,’’ by James 
W. Schultz. In this an Indian anda white boy 
of the last generation have many adventures in 
their search, which takes them way up toward 
Alaska. They did not know what the “fish dog 
skin” is—do you? 

“*Conquerors of Mexico,” by Henry Gilbert. 
This is history—but not the kind that is hard to 
read. Mexico interests us now; and this is 
written especially for young people, with Cortés 
as the hero of the book. 

‘Peggy Raymond’s Vacation,” by Harriet 
L. Smith. One of the “Friendly Terrace” 
series, about a jolly vacation in a borrowed cot- 
tage, where there are work and picnics and 
parties. 

**Scouting With Daniel Boone,” by Everett 
T. Tomlinson. This is the story of two boys 
who went adventuring with the first great 
American scout, 


This Little Party Was a “Peach” 


ET me tell you of a pretty peach party I gave 

«my little sister. Peaches and leaves in 
fancy baskets were placed about the rooms 
one for each girl. 

We had a large sheet with a big peach pasted 
on it. Thegirls were given a stem to pin in the 
right placeon the peach, after being blindfolded. 
Of course, this game resembles the ‘“‘donkey- 
and-tail’’ game. 

We had a ‘‘ Peach Hunt” on thelawn. In the 
hedges and cedars and among the flowers were 
all kinds of peaches. To the one finding the 
most was given a peach pincushion. 

Inthe dining room a hand-painted booklet in 
the shape of a peach was at each place. We 
had peach ice cream, peach cake and “peach- 
ade” for refreshments. 
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A Cool Reception 


“COOL RECEPTION” on a hot August 
evening proved most refreshing. We dec- 
orated the porch with huge thermometers made 
for the occasion of pasteboard, on which the in- 
dications pointed to several degrees below zero. 
Glass pendants representing icicles dropped from 
the edge of the porch roof, and cotton wadding 
plentifully sprinkled with diamond dust com- 
pleted the scheme. 

An electric fan whirling just a little back of 
and just above a one-hundred-pound bjock of 
ice aided in the delusion. a 

Our program was as follows: | 

Quartet, “‘Jingle Bells” (Sleighing $ongy. 

Recitation, ‘“Mr. Winkle on Skites/’ (from 
“Pickwick Papers”). — 

Piano Solo (inside the window), “A Winter's 
Tale.”’ 

Reading 
Little). 

Chorus by Children, ‘‘Snowflake Song.’’ 


from ‘Little Sister Snow” (Frances 


At the conclusion of the program white cards 
were passed, with white pencils attached, and in 
the dim light of the porch we tried to see who 
could draw up the longest list of things suggest- 
ive of coolness. After fifteen minutes a pair of 
thick woolen gloves was awarded the winner. 

For refreshments pineapple ice, which is 
white, and cakes with white icing were served. 


A Program of Unusual Records 


“T AM nearly distracted,’’ said the genial- 

looking woman to the clerk in the talking 
machine store. ‘‘I want to give a little evening 
party to some friends and I don’t know what to 
do. Haven’t you some new records? ”’ 

“* Ves,” said the clerk, “there is a large num- 
ber of unusually good records which are just 
out. What have we? Well, there are two bal- 
lads, ‘From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water’ 
and ‘By the Waters of Minnetonka,’ sung by 
\lice Nielsen. 

‘**’Then we have a new romance, ‘Beauteous 
Angel,’ from ‘Il Duca d’Alba,’ a little-known 
opera of Donizetti, sung by Caruso, and Ma 
dame Emmy Destinn hasa splendid new record 
of ‘Ah, Lovely Moon,’ from ‘Rosalka,’ by 
Dvorak. Other operaticselections are ‘Un Tal 
Gioco’ (Sucha Game’s Not Worth the Playing), 
from ‘Pagliacci,’ and ‘Note Reginaea me’(Well 
do I Know the Queen), from ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ but sung in Italian. This is a double 
record sung by the tenor Ferrari-Fontana. 
Another operatic star whotappears in this 
month’s records is Felice Lyne, in the famous 
‘Caro Nome,’ from Rigoletto, and in ‘ Voices of 
Spring,’ by Strauss, a famous coloratura song. 

“This about completes the operatic list. 
Then there are some songs, ‘Come Into the 
Garden, Maud,’ sung by John McCormack; 
Schubert’s ‘Serenade,’ sung by Julia Culp, and 
Schumann’s ‘The Two Grenadiers,’ sung in 
Italian by Titta Ruffo. 

‘*The great violinist, Fritz Kreisler, has a new 
record also, as he plays his ‘ Tambourin Chinois,’ 
one of the most famous of his own compositions, 
while if you want something for orchestra there 
are the second and third movements of Men- 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony, a most beautiful 
number.” 


Good Books for Young People to Own 


vou can’t hurry reading these. They are 
worth asking for as birthday presents, for 
instance. Then you have them on hand to 
really browse over, and can spend your evenings 
planning with them: 

**TIndian Scout Talks,” by Charles A. East- 
man. For both boys and girls, about Indian 
names, and Indian footprint language and 
Indian methods of physical training and hunt- 
ing and canoe building, etc. 

‘* American Boys’ Workshop,”’ by Clarence 
B. Kelland. Howto make things, for indoors 
and out, for winterand summer, from log cabins 
to work benches. 

*“'The Boy’s Camp Book,” by Edward Cave. 
Another guidebook of handy information, this 
time about camping and tents and equipment, 
by the author of ‘‘The Hike Book.” 

** Girls’ Make-at-Home-Things,” by Carolyn 
S. Bailey. Directions (with pictures) for mak- 
ing playthings and Christmas presents. 

‘“The Whole Year Round,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp. A nature-lover’s book for the whole 





NOTE—Any inquiry about the entertainment features onthis page will be answered 
upon request accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
know how other folks spend happy evenings and I want to tell other folks how you 
Let’s get together from all over the country. For the best 
stories of good times, whether indoor or outdoor, summer or winter—the stories I 
can use in THE JOURNAL because they are new and unusual 
five dollarseach. Write freely about your good times and send your manuscript to the 


ENTERTAINMENT EpitOR of THE LADIES’ HOME JoURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





charge of the next supper, 


I want to let you 


I will send a check for 


seasons have already been 
published under their own 
names. Thisvolume col- 
lects them all. Often 
we miss heaps of thrilling 
events in the woods and 
fields because nobody calls 
our attention to them. 
“Good Stories for Great 
Holidays,” by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. These 
are to read aloud tosmall 
brothers and sisters. 


family. The four separate 
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Parrot Polish 
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Sample 
A Tetal 
Can 
Mailed 
lo you 
post paid 
for your 
dealer's 

name * 
and 6¢ 
in 
stamps 








Address 
CUDAHY 
Dept. A 
111 West 
Monroe St 
Chicago 
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RY your sample of Parrot Polish 

on some brass—a jardiniére, for 
example—and you'll see a wonder- 
ful change. Because it requires very 
little of this polish and very little 
rubbing to secure surprising results, 
Use it also on nickel, glass, alumi- 
num, ete. This new polish doesn’t 
contain acids, ammonia, explosives 
or any other harmful or dangerous 
ingredients. 
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prepaid. Sendfor freesamples, 100 Finest Engraved Calling ¢ 
——— PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St,, Chicas? 


perspiration annoyance 


This is what Odo-ro-no offers you. 
| Two applications a week will correct 
the excessive perspiration of armpits, 
feet, hands, etc., keep the parts normally dry 
and odorless, and your gowns, hose, gloves, etc., 


unstained, fresh, and dainty throughout the 
hottest days. 
Begin its use tonight. Unscented. Harmless, 


25c, 50c, and $1. Six times as much for $1 as for 
25c. Atall drug anddept. stores, or by mail post- 
paid. In Canada 35¢, 70c, and $1.40. 


Sample and booklet sent for 6c and your dealer’ 
name. The Odorono Co,, 108 Blair Ave,, Cincinnati, O, 


TRADE MARK REG US. Par OFF 


THE TOILET WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 
























— A big saving in food 
and {oot 


| “~ bills, fuel, work 
a tastes better. [am making 
-—~<|\ Special Price On 10,000 





¥ 


\| to introduce cooker into 
new neighborhoods quick 
4\ Cooker is aluminum ined 
throughout. Complete 
ss outfit aluminum uten 
free. Write for _IKree 
Bookand Bargain Prices 
direct from factory 

Wm. Campbell Co. 
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Highest Grade—Notaprinted imitation. Correct styles. Ta 
tional hundred §2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transp 


Try My Rapid, cones 


30 Days In Your Home At My Risk™ 





Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
‘Jack and Jill Went Up the Hill”: By Helene Nyce 


‘ictures and other stories are waiting for 

vou, and you may have any you choose if 
yot will send me a stamped, addressed envelope 
to return it in. > 3 ” 

[have Jack and Jill in cut-outs for this month. 
They are in outline, ready to cut out, color and 
pasie together, and you will have lots of fun 

ith them. 

wr - those who prefer it there is a different 
cut-out, about the mouse family camping out. 
Pap: and mamma mouse decided that the vil- 
lage vas too hot during August, so they bought 
aternt and the whole family went camping. 

] will send you the family, their tent, pans 
and kettles, trunk and clothes and lots of other 
things ready to cut out and put together, and a 
story, too, if you like, all about the camping 
trip, the fun and exciting adventures they had. 

If vouare not a club member tell me, and ask 
mefor the pinand certificate, which are free too. 

First prize for the best story, five dollars; 
second prize, three dollars; third prize, two 
dollars; twenty other prizes, one dollar each. 


S rALL I tell youa story? The story of these 


The Prize Winners for April 


Stories 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
LaURENE ALLEE FLANAGAN (age 9 years), 
Washington, D. C. 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
JOHANNA SYLVA RUTH WATTIAUX, Indiana 
THIRD PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


WALTER B. Wor, Missouri 
E.LizABETH Mary CamBRIbcE, Trinidad 
BarBARA WELLS, Colorado” - 
ORLIN ALLEN, Minnesota 
Exia Wiitcox, New Zealand 
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FILLED SCHOOL COMPANIONS 


MARION ForseEs, Hawaii 
Eunice M. KOEsEL, California 
NORMA JACKSON (age 12 years), Texas 
MARGUERITE Ayers (age 15 years), Alabama 
Marjorie V. Autp, Canada 
DoroTHEA STEVENSON (age 13 years), Ohio 
Cara LouisE BorCHERT, Ohio 
GRACE COLEMAN, Ohio 


STENCIL OUTFITS 


HELEN DENSEN, Georgia 
EsTHER EISEN, Canada 
AuiceE E. NEWMAN (age 9 years), Arizona 
EVELENA M. FeErris, New York 
KaTHRYN E. YAGER, Illinois 
LucILE SEAGLEy, Michigan 
CLAIR PULLMAN, Iowa 
Louise SoLBERG, Minnesota 


Scrapbooks 
FIRST PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
Frank Backus, Jr., JANET BACKus, Ohio 
FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


ALIcEe C. HuGHEs, Massachusetts 
Doris BRETHOUWER (age 10 years), Colorado 
CHARLOTTE BENNETT CLIFFORD, Tennessee 
LoulIsE STEGER, Illinois 
LILLIAN TERBORGH, Canada 


WATER-COLOR BOXES 


GERTRUDE C. FAIRDSON, New Jersey 
EpDWarD VEAZIE HuDSPETH, JR. (age 8 years), 
Louisiana 
CLIFFORD AMEs (age 9 years), Oklahoma 
ROBERT BrapsHaw, New Jersey 
ROBERT VON BERNUTH (age 12 years), New York 
EDWIN McFARLAND, Canada 
ELLA HerpDLER, Alabama 
CORINNE BurwoOop, Connecticut 


PICTURE BOXES 


SENICE HARRIET GREEN, Nebraska 
BARBARA VESTAL, Massachusetts 
FRANCES NATION, Kansas 
Dorotuy P. GANNETT, Massachusetts 
OSEPHINE Kipp, Missouri 
EOLA OTOUPALIK, Colorado 
Mamie Hoivan, North Dakota 
Mary Pottincer, Missouri 
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The Roll of Honor for April 


Stories 


MARGARET E. Morrow (age 10 years), Ireland 
MAY LEEDuHAM, India 
MARGARET CAMPBELL, Hawaii 
KATHERINE HiGcins, New York 
HENRIETTA DRISCOLL, Maine 
HELEN SMITH (age 13 years), Scotland 
OLGA REINscH, Arkansas 
GERTRUDE WRIGHT (age 12 years), New York 
AMIE I. MARTIN, Florida 
Linpa NitzscHE, New Jersey 


Scrapbooks 


MAry KLEIN, FRANCES KLEIN, PAULINE KLEIN, 
assachusetts 
JOHN FRANTZ, ROBERT FRANTZ, Virginia 
HELEN BAntTA, ALICE BANTA, MILDRED BANTA, 
New Jersey 
SaLtty McKEAn, New Jersey 
HELEN CurTIs (age 7 years), Nebraska 
EVELYN WINTERS, Idaho 
CATHERINE YONTZ, HAzEL LEEHMAN, Ohio 
MILDRED JANE MACKIE, New York 
MIRIAM KELLEy, Kentucky 
GEORGE WHARREN, Canada 


Special Contest for Schools 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 


Brainard Intermediate School, Nebraska, 
Teacher— Miss Lyp1a PRAI 


FLOSSIE FISHER BOOK 
Teacher— Miss Mae Evans, Ohio 


Be sure to inclose with your story a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply, and send not later 
than August 16 to 

Miss HELENE Nyce 
In Care or THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Babies raised on “Eagle Brand” 
are strong enough to swing by their 
arms like this sturdy Borden Baby. 
Their little bodies are round—their 
muscles firm—their cheeks rosy— 
their eyes clear. 





If your baby is not doing well—if 
he is not gaining steadily—if he is 
fretful and does not sleep serenely, 
he probably is not getting the right 
food. See how quickly he will change 
from a drooping little flower to a 
strong, healthy “Borden Better 
Baby’’ when you give him “Eagle 
Brand”’ Condensed Milk. 
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BRAND 


CONDENSED 
MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


This long, hot month of August is 
a dangerous time for your baby and 
a trying time for you. Now—more 
than at any other time of the year— 
your baby’s health depends upon the 
food you put into that little mouth. 


Do not let your baby grow thin 
and pale, listless and heavy-eyed, 
when it is so easy to keep him well. 
Protect him from diarrhoea and 
summer troubles that come from 
wrong feeding. Give him Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk— 
the baby food that your grand- 
mother used three generations ago. 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is pure, rich milk from 
protected cows—so prepared that it 
comes to your baby pure—clean— 
easy to digest. The most delicate 
baby will thrive on ‘‘Eagle Brand.” 





No trouble to prepare. Just 
add the right amount of ‘ ‘Eagle 
Brand’’ to freshly boiled water 
cooled to the proper feeding 
temperature. Mail this coupon 
today—for your baby’s sake. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


** Leaders of Quality’’ 


New York 


Established 
e. 857 
































Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 

108 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Please send me your helpful book, ‘‘ Baby’s 

Welfare,”” which tells me how to safeguard my 

baby and make him plump and rosy. Also 

send —Free—‘‘ Baby's Biography"’—for the 

record of his life. 


L.H.J.-8-"15 


Name___ 


Address ___ 
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ion experts, if you address your letter to 
THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE Laptes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELP:'!\ 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange t/e 
hair in the newest and most becoming stv le 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELP!/1A 











Were You Feeding 
This Man— 


Half-Baked Beans Might Do, 
But Most Men Need Van Camp’s 


Remember, please, that old-time Beans were 
baked mostly for outdoor workers. Where men 
work indoors, that dish was never popular. Few 
such men could digest it. 


It was Van Camp’s that won those indoor workers 
back to this national dish. The use of Baked Beans 
has multiplied under better baking. 


Home-style Beans and Mother Style are very fine 
in theory. But modem stomachs rebel. Modem 
ae opposes them. And modern tastes 
demand mealiness, nuttiness and zest. Van Camp's 
are the Beans of today. 


VAN CAMP'S 


BAKED WITH 
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Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


If you knew what it meant to bake Beans like Van Camp’s, 
you would always make sure to get them. 


We pick out the beans by analysis. The sauce is a costly 
creation. They are baked together, so the sauce goes through. 


They are baked in small lots—baked for hours in high heat— 
baked without crisping or bursting. 


You'll find no dish like Van Camp’s—none that you like so 
well—none that men so welcome. Make all the comparisons 
you wish. But if Van Camp's delight you, get them every 
time. In these hot days, when you wish to save cooking, you 


want the best-liked Baked Beans. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MarTHA MASON 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework, 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPIIIA 


— 


Ask The Ladies’ HomeJourn | 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by -najj 
on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always co ifine 
your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each ¢ itor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight tc the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 
To Whom to Write 
7 
Styles in Clothes Home Dressmaking 
Any question about styles in clothes (other Any question about home dressmak: jg 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, (other than styles in clothes, which will ‘je 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly answered by the Fashion Editors), whet) or 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fash- of new clothes or about making over 1 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 


THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Programs 


Have you planned your year’s club pro- 
gram? Do you belong toa rural club far from 
a library? Do you know how to conduct your 
meetings according to parliamentary meth- 
ods? This department is prepared to give 
you assistance along these lines, and to supply 
you with material, references, etc. Address 


PROGRAM EDITOR 
THE LapIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can! Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpITors OF THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LaApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE Home Party EpItTor 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LaApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 
Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER’S SociIAL HELPER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 
Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music Epitors 
Tue LApiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 


answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 


uscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 


THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE GrRLs’ EDITOR 
TuHE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 























“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—questions pertaining to women s 
interests, hints on travel, information on cur- 


rent events, the placing of quotations, or 
dates, questions on science, history and t 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For the 
questions we have a special department. 5 
for anything not classified, address 


THE EpiTors oF “WILL You TELL ME?’ 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


Wes no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be maile 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in staips; 
the price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, alway) ;i 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylv: 


‘*The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas—By Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
‘‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,’’ by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,”’ by Charles E. White, 
*“‘A Lesson in Tatting,’” by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 

‘‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


‘*The Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 
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YTRIBUTED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 
fu: nato Daisy Salad is a filled tomato 
rolle’ in aspic and ornamented with a 
flower lesign in egg applied with gelatin. 
Pv ;cupine Salad takes its name from 


the bristling appearance secured by 
sticking skinned tomatoes with strips of 
greeli pepper and endive. Serve with 
mayonnaise dressing. 





ONTRIBUTED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


Pineapple and Cherry Salad. To 
one pineapple, cut in pieces, add one- 
fourth as much finely cut endive or 
lettuce and one cupful of stoned cher- 
ries. Decorate with nuts and cherries. 
White mayonnaise is delicious with this. 





ONTRIBUTED BY 


Tulip Salad. Cut cucumbers or pears in 
the form of tulips. Arrange an individual 
serving of three on a plate and fill each one 
with a different kind of salad, mixing each 
salad with a different kind of dressing. 


WINNIFRED FALES 


Cheese Paste. For sandwiches to ac- 
company the Rose Salad a delicious paste is 
made of hard-boiled egg yolks mixed witha 
raw yolk, mustard, salt, sugar, red pepper, 
olive oil, tarragon vinegar, minced whites of 
the eggs, and grated cheese. The rounds of 
bread are scalloped to suggest a rose. 

A tasty spread for sandwiches to accom- 


pany the Tulip Salad is made of a mixture 
of tuna fish, parsley, lemon juice, seasoning 
and a dash of onion. The ingredients are 
pounded to a smooth paste and spread 


between bread cut fish shape. 





NTRIBUTED 


BY WINNIFRED FALES 

ppy Salad. The petals are cooked 
marinated in French dressing and 
‘d into small rounds of cream 
cl covered with mayonnaise. Add 
a of finely fringed truffles and green 
( . Chicory leaves are used for 
,and alemon cup for mayonnaise. 


NTRIBUTED BY WINNIFRED FALE 
\er-Lily Salad. The petals of the 


W lily are formed from celery and 


fr the whites of cooked eggs cut in 
x lengthwise, the ends of one egg 
be pressed together to disclose the 
ye ’ center, which is uncut. The egg 
an 


eleryare arranged on chicken salad. 





: 


RL mweny | 


i housewives who are interested may have 


OTE —In order to present many ideas in pictures on one page it is not possible to give at 
the same time recipes and directions for the making of the dishes. Those hostesses and 


full information, directions and recipes upon 


request, accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope, sent to the Entertainment Editor, 
THE LaprEs’ HomE JournaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 










































CONTRIBUTED BY PEGGY ENGELMAN 


Egg Salad. A platter is lined with shredded 
lettuce. Hard-boiled egg yolks are placed in the 
center, garnished with parsley. Rings of egg 
whites are filled with mayonnaise dressing. 


CONTRIBUTED 
BY PEGGY ENGELMAN 


Apple Salad. A 
cored and unpared 
red apple is cut in 
slices aquarterofan 
inch thick. Cream 
cheese sprinkled 
with chopped wal- 
nut or other nut 
meats is spread 
between each two 
slices. Fill the cen- 

=, teroftheapple with 
-  Bar-le-Duc jelly. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


These Dainty Finger 


shredded lettuce and cream cheese; the squares 
with scalded mint leaves creamed with butter. 
The hearts are filled with roseleaf preserve and the 
rounds with orange marmalade and coconut. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MARY H, NORTHEND 
Tokio Salad is a cool-looking salad of green 
aspic jelly, peas, fish and carrots. The ingredients 
are placed alternately with layers of jelly in a 
mold. When set, turn out on fern fronds. 





a TRIBUTED 


& 
BY MARION 
HARRIS NEIL 


Stuffed Onion 
Salad. A large 
onion is cooked un- 
til tender but not 
soft, drained and 
cooled, the center 
scooped out and the 
space filled with 
chopped tomato 
and lima beans 
mixed with mayon- 
naise. Serve with 
French dressing. 


MARY H. NORTHENL 


Sandwichesare filled with 





CONTRIBUTED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Sandwich Spreads. None of the ingredients included in these butters are included in 


the vegetable-flower salads with which th 
preferred. The bread on which these spr 
The ingredients are named in the paragray 





CONTRIBUTED BY IDAC. BAILEY ALLEN 


Mussel Salad. The ingredients of this salad 
are arranged in a mound and covered with a gela- 
tinized mayonnaise, on which is a design in parsley 
and pimiento. Surround with circles of jellied 
cucumber and mayonnaise in mussel shells. 


ii CONTRIBUTcO B 


Currant Cup With Chinese Sandwiche 
juice from fresh and sweetened currants t« 





ey are to be served, as a contrast in flavors is 
eads are used does not need to be buttered. 
yhs on the left and the right. 


a Os . 





CONTRIBUTED BY IDAC. BAILEY ALLEN 


Stuffed Apple Salad. This unusual salad is 
made by filling half an apple with cream cheese 
mixed with crystallized ginger, orange peel and 
nut meats. The apple is dipped in lemon jelly, 
chilled and sliced. Serve with honey dressing. 








Y IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 


*s. Prepare a rich lemonade, adding to it enough 
> color the liquid pink. Chill, and top with cur- 


rant water ice. Serve with sandwiches made of Chinese rice cakes put together with orange 
marmalade and garnished with whole currants. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
Golden Asparagus Salad. Aspar- 
agus stalks are laid in the center of a 
border of golden aspic jelly and dressed 
with mayonnaise. . 
Rose Salad. A solid tomato.is cut to 
make five rounded inner and outer 
petals. The tomato is filled with a macé- 
doine and garnished with egg yolk. 





CONTRIBUTED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


Crab and Asparagus Salad. Shred 
lettuce and mix with it cooked asparagus 
tips and crab meat and mayonnaise 
dressing. Garnish with asparagus tips 
and chopped, hard-cooked eggs. Serve 
with French or boiled dressing. 





Rose Sandwiches and Ginger Punch. 
The bread is spread lightly with butter, then 
with cream cheese and crushed raspberries. 
Candied ginger and rhubarb juice sweetened 
are the chief punch ingredients. 


Savory Cheese. To accompany the beet 
Poppy Salad a savory cheese is made by 
adding butter, deviled ham and minced 
chives to a cream cheese, all worked with a 
silver fork until acteamy paste. The whole- 
wheat bread rounds are shaped into four 
petals. 

For sandwiches to accompany the Water- 
Lily Salad, lettuce is boiled until tender, 
drained and reduced to a pulp, to which are 
added chopped Spanish peppers, salt and 
lemon juice, mingled with mayonnaise to 
form a smooth paste. Spread between 


rounds of brown bread suggesting lily pads. 





RIBUTE BY 


CON PEGGY ENGELMAN 

Shamrock Salad. For a summer 
luncheon this salad is most attractive. 
Green peppers are cut one inch thick. 
Three circles are placed on a plate to 
form a shamrock. These are filled with 
shrimp salad. 


Olive and Shrimp Salad. Two cup- 
fuls of shrimps are mixed with two 
cupfuls of stuffed clives and seasoned 
with celery salt and paprika. The salad 
bowl is lined with lettuce or endive, 


1 T MA N HARRIS NE 


and the salad served with mayonnaise 


dressing. Decorate with endive. 
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$1095 


Touring Car f. 0. b. Toledo 


The Story of the World’s 
Most Highly Developed Automobile Motor 


N 1904, the automobile world 

was startled by a new inven- 

tion—the famous silent Knight 
automobile motor. 


This motor differed from the other 
accepted types then and now in use. 


Ordinarily a motor improved with 
use for its first few hundred miles only. 


In the Knight Motor this improve- 
ment continued indefinitely; carbon 
instead of being harmful was beneficial ; 


size tor size 1t delivered more power. 


This Knight Motor instead of pop- 
pet valves had noiseless sliding valves 
and wo cams and xo valve springs; 
nothing about the valves to wear and 
require grinding. All of which com- 
bined to make for silence. 


Instead it had silent sliding sleeves. 


This ingenious invention was 
revolutionary. 

In every essential respect it 
superior. 

It eliminated the objections 
countered in previous motors. 


It had more power. 


It had longer life—in fact the 
more it was used the more efhcient 
it became. 

It was so quiet in fact that, stand- 
ing next to the hood, one could 
hardly tell whether or not it was in 
operation. 

Thus, overnight, a new standard 1n 
motors was permanently established. 


Although today America leads the 


‘world in automobile design, at the 


time this new motor was invented 
(1904) Europe stood first. 


They were further advanced ; had 
had broader experience; possessed 
better facilities, and had the most 
competent engineers. 

So Europe was the logical market 
for the new motor. 

Foreign manufacturers were quick 
to realize its merits. 

They could not adopt it fast enough. 

The greatest of all the leading Con- 
tinental manufacturers immediately 
equipped their cars with it. Since 
then they have used nothing else. 


Here are some of Europe’s leading Knight Motored cars: 


-ngland—Daimler 


Siddeley- Deasy 


France— Panhard 


Germany—Mercedes 


Belgium—M inerva 


lors Martini Rossel Bellanger Aries Gregoire Loeb Horsh 


Hansa Keichenberg Automobilefabriken Thrige 


And these are the motor cars that cost from $4000 to $8000 each! 


Here are some of the royalty of the world who own Knight Motored cars! 


His Majesty 


Her Majesty Qu er lary. Spain. 
Her Majesty Qu iexand! 
His Majesty Wilhelm, Emperor (Kaiser) His Majest 


His Majesty Nicholas, Emperor (Czar) of Hellenes. 
all the Russias 


; Dowager of 


His Majesty Haakon, King of Norway His Royal Highnes 


Ru " 
Alphonso XIII., King of berg. 


~% : = eee His Royal Highness the An 
His Majesty Albert I., King of the Belgians. istan 

bs 3 1, Emy y King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
of the Germans and King of Prussia. His Majesty Konstantinos, King of the 


Her Royal Ilighness the 
of Sweden 


His Majesty King Gustave V. of Sweden. His Royal Highness the Prince of \ al . naught. 


His Majesty the Emperor (Mikado) of His Royal 
J ipan. Greece. 


Highness Prince George of His Royal Iighne 
Cyril. 


Crown Princess 


His Majesty King William Il. of Wiirtem- Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess 


Viadimir. 


erof Afghan- is Royal Highness Prince Arthur of 


Connaught. 

His Royal Highness Prince HElenry of 
sattenberg. 

His Highness Ernst, Duke of Altenburg. 


he Duke of Con- H{is Highness Heinrich XXIV., Reigning 


Prince of Reuss. 


Grand Duke His Highness Adolphus, Reigning Prince 


of Schaumburg-Lippe. 





1915 
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$1065 


Roadster f. 0. b. Toledo 


The Lowest-Priced Knight Motored Car 
Ever Placed on the Market 


ALL this time John N. Willys, 


president of The Willys- 


Overland Company, kept an 
eve on the development of this won- 


-. 3 


derful motor. 


He 


abroad, personally studying its per- 


spent a great deal of time 


formance. 


He visited the factories of England, 
Germany, France and Belgium. 


He and his. staff of engineers 
worked on a Knight Motor plan for 


years. 


And _ this 
America a Knight motored automobile 
that would be within the reach of the 
majority. 


plan was to give to 


The 1916 Willys-Knight at $1095 
is the gratifying result. 


This car has all the mechanical 


40-horsepowerKnight Motor; 
cylinderscast en bloc, #¥/," 


x #i _" stroke 


High-tension magneto igni- 


tion 


Vacuumtank gasolinesystem 


advantages and all the efficiency of 
those costly 
that 
apiece. 


cars — the 
$4000 to $8000 


Furopean 


ears sell at 


Yet it costs vou but $1095! 


The vast economy of producing 
cars in great quantities is something 
no foreign manufacturer can com- 
pete with. 


We make more cars in a single 
week than most European manufac- 


turers make i a whole year. 


That is why our price 1s 
/ 


so much 


J ee 
btéSS! 


If you have ever ridden in a Knight 
motored car you would have no other, 
irrespective of make or price. 


In the first place, it has more power 
than a poppet valve motor of equal 


S1Ze. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


114-inch wheelbase 
Full-floating rear axle 


Color: Royal blue withivory 
striping; grey wheels; 
Underslung rear springs nickel and polished alu- 
34" x 4" tires; non-skids minum trimmings 
rear Electric starting and light- 
Demountable rims, oneextra ing system 


Catalog on request. Address Dept. 332. 


* Made in U.S. A.”’ 


Ask for special booklet describing Willys-Knight motor 


It is so smooth and silent—you 
scarcely hear a sound. It just purrs 
along with steady, vibrationless, noise- 


less, even power. 


Its flexibility is remarkable. You 
are not continually shifting gears. All 
you have to do 1S steer —and touch 
the throttle. 

From both a construction and a 
driving standpoint this new Willys- 
Knight 1s a magnificent car. 


We should like to give you and 
your family a demonstration. 


This is the only way we can actu- 
ally acquaint you with the many and 
wonderful Knight advantages. 


See the Willys-Knight dealer in 
your town today. Make an appoint- 


ment for an immediate demonstra- 


tion. 


Headlight dimmers 
One-man mohair top 
Rain vision, ventilating 
type windshield 
Magnetic speedometer 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 








40 


“The 
Witching 
Food” 





15c per package 








'  Bubble-Like 
: Tit-Bits 
: Made of Toasted Corn—A 1915 Dainty 


There awaits you at your grocery store the most unique, 
most exquisite dainty ever made from corn. 

Not flaked corn, but corn puffed into bubbles. 

Not whole corn, but just the sweet, milky corn hearts. 


Not big morsels, but airy globules, raindrop size, puffed 
from tiny pellets of this inner corn by countless steam ex- 
plosions. 


New Form—New Texture 
—New Flavor 
The toasted corn you've known for long has delightful 


flavor. 
dainties. 


It has for years been queen, perhaps, of all the cereal 


But here are corn hearts toasted for an hour in 550 degrees 
of heat. That multiplies the flavor. 


At the end of that toasting the pellets are puffed. 
food cell is exploded. 


Every 
And this toasted corn comes in rare- 
fied drops, porous, crisp and fragile. It will be a welcome 


innovation to lovers of toasted corn. 


As a food, serve Corn Puffs with cream and sugar, in 
bowls of milk or mixed with fruit. 

As a confection, douse with melted butter, to be eaten 
like peanuts or popcorn. 

As a dessert, scatter the Corn Puffs over ice cream. 

We offer you here the finest product we can ever expect 
from corn. 
invented Puffed Wheat and Rice. There was never anything 
like it. Get it today, and see what a new charm it brings to 
your morning table. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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'@ Figure | Shows the Half Which Forms the Dining-Room and Bedroom Apartments » 
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Figure 2 Shows the Other Half, or the Living Room 


OU might not imagine that by cutting 
Y along one corner and then across the bot- 
tom of a hatbox the sides may be opened 
out to form a splendid little doll house, yet this 
is how the unique three-room apartment shown 
in the two pictures at the top of the page was 
made. The hatbox should be one of the sub- 
stantial kind with lapped-and-pasted corners. 
If one corner of the box is weaker than the 
others, that is the corner for you to cut. 
Use a sharp knife, and, after slitting the weak- 
est corner from the top to the bottom, draw a 
straight line across the bottom from this corner 
to the corner opposite, and cut the cardboard 
on this line. Now, swing one of the halves half 
way around into the position shown in Figures 
1 and 2. The corner on which the halves swing 
should be reénforced to keep it from pulling 
apart, by gluing a strip of linen over its 


If you can get a small piece of a mirror, or 
tinfoil, fasten it to the dining-room wall, in the 
proper place, so it will come between the buffet 
columns and between the lower portion A and 
the upper portion B. Then glue the back 
edges of the buffet to the wall. 


| 3d THE paper lining of the hatbox is gray, 
leave it forthe finishof the bedroom walls. In 
that case use strips of white paper for the door 
and window woodwork and the baseboard, and 
paste a narrow strip to the walls even with the 
tops of the doors and windows for a picture 
molding (Figure 1)... Above the picture mold 
ing make a frieze of pictures cut from maga 
zines. Paste other small pictures here and 
there upon the walls, and indicate picture wire 
by drawing pencil lines from the pictures up to 
the molding. Make curtains for the dining- 


entire length to serve as a hinge. : room and bedroom windows out of 
One-half of the opened box will ape ; scraps of lace, and fasten these at 
form the dining room of the = FPP. the tops of the openings with 





apartment, and the other half 


ieapomes 
the bedroom (Figure 1); the ] 
space between, the living room 

(Figure 2). A floor for the liv : x 
ing room must be cut from a s 
piece of cardboard,triangularin | 4 
shape (Figure 4), to fit exactly ~ °° & 
between the halves of the box. — Y 


Make the doorway 
that leads from the din- 
ing room into the living 
room about four inches 
wide by eight inches high; 
make the doorway from 





the bedroom into the & I 

living room of the same Se = 
height, by three inches & By 
wide, and the bedroom ——— 
and dining-room win- _—_— 
dows three inches wide A y | 
by six inches high. Place —— 
the doorways in the FigureS 


center of the walls, the bus ERE Paris or 
dining-room windows the Buffet 

near the corners and the 

bedroom window in the far corner of the room. 
Be careful to get the tops of the windows even 
with the tops of the doorways. Mark these 
openings with pencil, and cut with a sharp knife 
exactly on the lines. 


TOW, the next thing to do is to finish the walls 
i N inside. Use brown wrapping paper for the 
dining-room woodwork. Paste narrow strips of 
this around the openings, a wider strip around 
the walls, at the floor, for a baseboard, and a 
strip of the same width around the top of the 
walls for beams. There should be a wainscot 
ing in this room, made of paper of a lighter 
brown than that used for the woodwork, and 
this should be divided 
off by narrow strips of 
the darker brown paper 
to form panels; also, a 
strip of the darker 
brown paper should be 
run around the top of 
the wainscoting for a 
plate rail. Above the 
wainscoting the gray 
paper lining of the box 
may be left for the wall 
finish 

The buffet is built in 
between the windows. 
A box of the length of 
this space, two inches 
wide and two inches 
and a half high, is re- 
quired for the lower portion (A, Figure 5). 
The upper portion, B, may be cut from a box 
cover. Make it of the length of A, and an inch 
and a quarter wide, with a narrow projecting 
rim glued around its edge, asshown. Cut the 
top shelf, C, large enough to form a projection 
of one-eighth of an inch over the front and 
ends of B, and glue it to B. The top of the 
buffet is supported upon columns made of two 
spools each, glued end to end (D, Figure 5). 
Glue the lower ends of the spool columns to A 
and the upper ends to B. 


Figure 3 Shows the 
Play is Over, Foldc 


F 





Pere es small tacks. 
The outside surface of a hat 
box is usually of a different 
(\) | color from the inside, and per 


be just right for the walls of 
rae the living room (Figure 2) If 


| 
by haps the color of your box will 


<) 
Os e not, cover these walls with a 
: e-6 plain blue, green or red 
oh ecigenys om = Ps > paper. Paste a wide st rip 
ieee | of a different shade of 
i paper around the top of 
fl Cale the walls-for a frieze, 
Irs 4 | ||, and makethe door wood- 
| ik j work, baseboard and pic- 
| za \ ture molding of strips of 
© | = + brown paper. 
3 io 
ize ec > pee the doll furniture 
eas} shown in the illustra- 


p ) tions use spools for the 
legs and pedestals, and 
cardboard for the upper 
portions. The backs and 
seats of the chairs for 
both the living room and the dining room may 
be made similar to the pattern shown in Figure 
6—the seats an inch and a quarter square, the 
backs three inches and a quarter high. Make 
one or two bedroom chairs with seats and backs 
like the pattern shown in Figure 7—the seats 
an inch and a quarter square, the backs two 
inches and a quarter high. Round the top of 
the backs and cut three openings through it as 
shown. Glue each chair seat to a spool end 

The living-room table is made by nailing a 
thin piece of wood, three inches wide and five 
inches long, to four spools (Figure 2), and the 
dining-room table by gluing a circular piece of 
cardboard, four inches and a half in diameter, 
to the end of a large 
spool (Figure 1). 

The bedroom table 
has a top made of a 
pillbox, the kind with 
a sliding cover (Figure 
8). The pillbox forms 
a drawer, and this is 
opened by means of 
a collar button inserted 
in the end of the box 
(A, Figure8). Glue the 
pillbox to a spool 
pedestal. 


“THE four-poster bed 


Apartment After the (Figure 9) has four 


-d Up to Put Away spool legs (A), upon 


which a piece of card- 
board four inches wide and seven inches long, 
with edges turned down (B), is glued at its 
corners. Four round sticks of the diameter of 
a pencil and four inches long (C) fit into the 
spools for corner posts. 

A few rugs made from scraps of cretonne, 
denim and felt will provide the finishing touches 
to the furnishings of the doll apartment. When 
the play is over the halves may be swung 
together into the original hatbox shape, the 
furniture placed inside and the apartment 
snugly put away for the next day. 
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wasy Ways to Make a Waist 
and a Skirt 
lf You Want to Start Your Autumn Sewing 


Selected by the Fashion Editors 
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“TY VEN now it is not too early to choose one’s blouses for autumn 
wear, when one has authoritative advice on the matter. Midsum- 
d mer is the time for the provident college girl to plan and make her 
dainty blouses and dressy frocks for the coming semester. All the newest 
features of cut and trimming are embodied in the designs illustrated on 
this page. No. 8929 shows a decidedly new vest and collar made in one. 
The collar is convertible and may be worn open. At the right is No. 8986. 
This design is illustrated made in a plain material, trimmed on collar 
and cuffs with inset pieces of contrasting material. No. 8978 may be 
trimmed with colored cordings or pipings, and No. 8984 with pipings and 
bound buttonholes. Dainty cottons may be used to make up these 
blouses for late summer; and for autumn taffeta, wash silks, handkerchief 
linen and crépe de Chine are suitable. The new skirts continue to be wide 
and short. All of these models, with the exception of No. 8987, are 
provided with ample pockets, practical as well asdecorative. The models 
buttoning down the front are especially to be recommended for washable 
skirts, while the plaited one is excellent in lightweight cotton or wool. 






































8987 8982 8979 8938 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at 
Jifteen cents for each number, post-free. Nos. 8979, 8982 and 8987 come in eight sizes: 22 to 36 
niches waist measure; No. 8938 comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; No. 8929 comes in seven 
ses: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; and Nos. 8978, 8984 and 8986 come in eight sizes: 32 to 46 
itches bust measure. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
nvelope. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs 
hown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclos- 
ng the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the 
allowing: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South 
linton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





NOTE—Let the Fashion Department help you with your autumn sewing. We are prepared to advise you about 
atterns and materials for all manner of clothing, not only for yourself but for every member of your family. 
Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope with.your request to the editor of the special service you desire, in care 
f THE LaprEs’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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When Your 


Face and Hands are 


Sunburned 


the skin is tender, inflamed and sore. It 
should never be rudely touched orrubbed— 
simply moisten a soft handkerchief or some 
absorbent cotton with 


eo Honey 

FUAES :"!, Cal 
and gently, very gently, apply it to the in- 
jured surface; let it remain a few minutes, 
and repeat at intervals, or, if possible, 
keep the skin covered for an hour or longer. 
The effect is refreshing, cooling—usually 
it heals over night. 

To prevent sunburn apply the cream 
before and after exposure. It keeps the 
skin soft, smooth and clear. \t is guar- 
anteed to contain all its advertised ingre- 
dients, and to conform to the required 
standards of purity and quality. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 


Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c ; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every 
town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without 
attempting to substitute. 


Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS 
200 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream 
SOAP. Highly refined, delightfully fragrant and 
beneficial. 25c postpaid. No soap samples. 
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This mother writes us that she is 
sharing the secret of her winning 
smile with her children by taking 
them to the dentist twice a year 
and teaching them the morning, 
night and noon use of 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Use either, and you, too, can smile 
out on the world with the same 


cheery confidence in your teeth. 
pa 


A 2c stamp sent us 
today will bring you 
an introduction to 
Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
Cream in the shape of 
a dainty trial package. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons 
526 W. 27th Street 
New York City 

Save the Free Tooth 
Brush Coupon— one in 
every package. 
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Baby 
Grumpy 


50c 
and up 


EFFANBEE CHARACTER DOLLS 


This is but one of the many kinds of Effanbee 
sweet-faced, natural character dolls. Others have 
smiling, happy faces. You will find them in all 
baby moods. 

These dolls are unbreakable and will stand any amount of hard 
usage. Faces will not crack or peeland the colorsarefast and cannc rt 
be washed off. Made under sanitary conditions of the best material 
in the largest American doll factory—guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. Look for the tag on each doll. Sold by dealers everywhere. f 


2 Send for our interesting Doll His- 
tory and Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
45 East 17th St., New York 


Manufacturers of Effanbee Guaranteed Dolls. 














Write for our New 


Contains latest 
scientific in- 
structions on 
Careof the Hair 


and Beauty Cul- 
ture at home without cost. 
tifully illustrates all the 


Latest Styles in Hair Dressing 


and catalogs hundreds of Newest Creations in Switches, 





Also beau- 





Braids, Pompadours, Wigs and all other kinds of Hz air 
Goods and Toilet Articles at guaranteed lowest prices. 
We open accounts with responsible women everywhere and 


ship goods prepaid on approval—no pay unless satisfied. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 18, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 








Your Boy’s 
Spending Money 


should represent not a tax or a problem but 
a method of teaching him thrift and the value 
of money. How thousands of parents are ap- 
plying the method to their sons’ future suc- 
cess is explained in our illustrated booklet, 
“What Shall I Do With My Boy?” We will 
send you a copy, free of charge, upon request. 
Sales Division, Box 929 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 

















THE 
GENERAL DISEASE 
IN THE WORLD: 
PYORRHEA 

Dentist 


By a 





MOST 


T IS to be conservative to say that the most 
general disease in the world is pyorrhea, or 


“Rigg’s disease,” 


as some call it. Translated 


into an easy explanation, pyorrhea is a disease 
of the teeth, resulting in the formation of pus 
in the sockets and the loss of bone about them, 
when the teeth gradually loosen and fall out. 


Thousands are afflicted with it; 


many, of 


course, do not know it until their teeth become 
loose, for the disease is in its incipient stage 


and the destructive 


work goes on under the 


gum at the base of the tooth, out of sight. 
For years dentists have wrestled with the 
problem of how to combat pyorrhea, but it was 
not until about a year ago that any actual 
knowledge of exactly what caused the disease 


came to the surface. 


A dentist and a physician 


working in conjunction at the University of 
Pennsylvania found out that the cause was 


bugs. 
as ameba buccalis, a 


Technically, the germ, or bug, is known 


first cousin to the ameba 


coli, which is the germ or bug that causes tropi- 
cal dysentery. It was found by these two men 
that these bugs, which had for many years 
been known to inhabit the mouth and had 
been found in great numbers in the pockets 
about the roots of pyorrheal teeth, but were 
looked upon as one of the many harmless 
species which thrive in the human mouth, are 


the real offenders. 


In the light of this discov- 


ery dentists have got busy. They are em- 


ploying ameebicide 


remedies and are going 


after the bugs with all the knowledge and skill 


at their command. 


*UFFICIENT time has not yet elapsed fora 
fair estimate of the percentage of cases 
which might be considered as cured or curable. 
There are a great many cases where, even after 
the germs have been completely routed, there 
will still remain the loose teeth and exposed 
roots, from loss of bone and connecting mem- 


branes, to be cared 


for. As long as pockets 


remain between the roots of the teeth there 
must be frequent local prophylactic treatment 


or there will be early reinfection; 


unless these lesions 


therefore, 


can be healed there can be 


little hope of a complete cure. 
Knowing that a similar bug caused certain 


forms of dysentery, 


and knowing that emetine 


(an alkaloid of ipecac) was a specific for this 


trouble, these men reasoned, 
emetine be tried for pyorrhea?”’ 


mental treatments 
with the same drug. 


**Why should not 
and experi- 
were immediately begun 
Weare by no means dis- 


carding former prophylactic treatment, how- 


ever. Quite to the contrary, 


consc ientious 


men are endeavoring to popularize the prin- 


ciples of preventive 


treatment. . 


No amount of emetine will bring about the 
healing of pyorrheal pockets as long as irri- 
tants are left on the roots and necks of the 
teeth. So one cannot dose himself with this 
drug, and expect the pyorrhea to disappear, 
without being disappointed. The treatment 
must be intelligently directed in conjunction 
with careful and efficient care of the mouth. 

We are now employing three methods of ad- 


ministering emetine: 


First, by injecting a so- 


lution into the pockets about the roots of the 


teeth; 


second, by hypodermic injection into 
the circulation, in the arm or back; 


third, by 


administering internally in tablet form. Per- 
sonally, I prefer a combination of the first and 


third methods. 


Where the treatment is faith- 


fully carried out it is gratifying, in a large per- 
centage of cases, to see how promptly pus 


stops forming and 


the gums stop bleeding 


when pressure is brought to bear or a tooth- 


brush is used. 


It is too early, however, to say 
just what emetine is going to do for us. 


Every 


dentist and physician working along scientific 
lines is more than anxious to get the best re- 
sults possible, but you do not find men of this 
type rushing into print with claims which 


have not been fully 


proved. 


CASE in my own practice is interesting: A 
gentleman was referred to me to be treated 


for pyorrhea. 
breath told me his 
examination. I did 


I knew they were there by the millions. 


The heavy, sweetish odor of his 


trouble before I made an 
not have to look for bugs; 
From 


appearances pyorrhea had been progressing 


several years; 


nearly all his teeth were loose; 


pus could be forced from about all of them. 
My patient told me he had been in the hands 
of physicians for months trying to get relief 


from persistent headaches. 


cided he had some 


and had him consult a specialist. 


His physician de- 
chronic stomach trouble, 
He was put 


on treatment and diet without securing any 


permanent relief. 


It was then thought the 


trouble was with his nerves, and he was sent to 


a neurologist, 


with no better results. Only 


recently had he noticed that his front lower 
teeth were quite loose. 

I told my patient that if he would codperate 
with me I was confident the mouth condition 
could be greatly improved and at the same 


time his head trouble solved. 


This coépera- 


tion included a change of diet and a change in 
some of his habits, such as walking to and 
from his office instead of riding in his limousine. 
I also asked him to give up sweets and alco- 
holic drinks, of which he was very fond. In 
a little more than three weeks his headaches 
remained only as an unpleasant dream. 

But, as I said before, even after the dentist 
has stopped all signs of pus and there is no trace 
of the destructive parasites, there may be a 
reinfection at any time unless scrupulous care 
be taken to keep the mouth in a sanitary con- 


dition and to see that the organs perform their 
functions normally. 
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PALMOLIVE SOAP 


Appeals to Dainty Women 
PALMOLIVE CREAM keeps the 


skin smooth by supplementing 
the natural oils. Use a little be- 
fore applying powder. 

PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO is 
liquid PALMOLIVE. Makes the 


proper cleansing of the hair easy. 


Threefold Sample Offer—Liberal cake of Palmolive, 
bottle of Shampoo and tube of Cream, packed in sam- 
ple package, all mailed on receipt of 5two-cent stamps. 









Dainty women revel in the fra- 
grant, creamy, abundant PALM- 
OLIVE lather and its wonderful 


cleansing qualities. Made from palmand 
olive oils) PALMOLIVE SOAP is de- 
lightfully mild. Sold everywhere. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St.,Toronto, Ont. [411] 











Nothing like savory, mild, 
ta ° . 
flavory Swift's Premium’ 
Ham or Bacon to satisfy an 
outdoor appetite. 

You can now buy Swift’s Pre- 
mium Bacon in handy cartons—or in 
g@lass—even, thin slices ready for the 
pan— ‘‘astreak of fat, a streak of lean, 
with lots of goodness in between.”’ 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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The Hundred ‘Ways 
Which Don’t 


End Corns 


Perhaps you say —‘I’ve tried 
and tried, but found nothing that 
ends a corn.” 

You might keep trying for years, 
Madam. There are a hundred ways 
which don’t. Most of them are very 
much alike. 

But remember this: 

There is one way which has re- 
moved 70 million corns. It is now 
removing corms by the thousands 
every day. 





It’s a plaster which contains a 
bit of wondrous wax. It ends the 
com painin a jiffy. It ends the com 
itself, generally in two days. It 
gently loosens the corn until it comes 
out without any pain or trouble. 

When you merely pare corms — 

When you use some folderol — 

Bear this in mind. There are 
folks all around you—users of 
Blue-jay— who never suffer corns. 


Youare wronging yourself when you 
| fail to do what they do. 





Blue-jay 


Plasters 
































15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 






Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 











BEST 


For Renewing 


Any Polish Mop 


The un undisputed superiority of O-Cedar Mops 
is largely due to their fad with 





édar 


No matter what make of Mop you own, you 
cam give it nearly all the O-Cedar Mop advan- 
tages by renewing it with O-Cedar Polish. 


Send for a Liberal Free Sample 





and learn how to make your dusting dustless. 
_. CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago Toronto ondon 


Berlin 
































‘This complete pencil sharpener 


— withextra set of cutters and clamp— is an efficiency 
tool which you now need in your office, home, school, 
No other like it. Won't break points and won't easily 
ge* dull. Four inches high, handsomely nickeled, 
spendidly built. Now $2,00—at your dealer's or 
a 
5 










ct from Stewart Mfg. Co,, 330 Wells St., Chicago. 
aves dirt, trouble, money, Today you need the 


































100 in script lettering, including two 
g -= of envelopes, $2.50. blag 1 ~ 

L GF sew 100 Visiting Cards, 5 
OTT ENGRAVING CO, 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 4 


‘eddi Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


= Mewart 
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IF YOU GO TO THE 
FAIR 


By Janet Sterling 


HILE traveling in Egypt last winter I 

proved the value of several arrange- 
ments of my own to keep my belongings in 
good order, even though “living in a trunk.” 

My ideas are just as applicable to bag and 
suitcase, and if you go to the Fair you will 
probably want to travel “light,” in which case 
much thought must jbe given to the planning 
and packing of one’s outfit. A little careful 
preparation saves labor and nerve strain. 

I find a regular-styled traveling bag with 
high cut frame, which has two side pockets, is 
the most roomy andconvenient. I alwayshave 
an extra leather strap stitched to the lining at 
each end of the bag. These straps hold several 
medium-sized bottles, and it is a comfort to 
have liquid toilet articles safely anchored. 

With a bag of this kind and a good-sized 
suitcase which has a tray one can carry enough 
to keep fresh in appearance and have all the 
little comforts needed on a long journey. 

Before leaving home I thought out what I 
should actually need in the way of clothes, and 
assembled everything I wished to take. 

Each gown was nicely folded and placed in a 
pile, with the lingerie to be worn with it, also 
the slippers, stockings, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
etc. If it were a dinner gown, my evening 
scarf or light wrap was included. 


= TER arranging my waistsand other neces- 
sary articles inthe same way I stood gazing 
at the different ‘‘piles”’ and suddenly realized 
how much time and labor would be saved if I 
could manage to keep the contents of each pile 
intact during the whole trip. 

I straightway began to make some dainty 
dimity coverings tied with ribbon in such a way 
that everything was secure without being 
crushed, and, when needed, I had only to take 
out the package labeled, for instance, ‘“‘Blue 
Dinner Gown,”’ feeling sure that everything 
needed for that gown was at hand. 

The covers were made of material thirty 
inches wide. From a piece thirty-nine inches 
long a square eight inches in size was cut from 
each corner, thus forming four flaps to fold 
over the center. The cover was then hemmed 
and two pieces of wash ribbon three-quarters 
of an inch wide were cut in one-yard and one- 
yard-and-two-thirds lengths, crossed in the 
center and sewed tothe middle of theoutside of 
the cover, the long piece lengthwise. 

On a piece of linen card I wrote a memo- 
randum of the contents of each case, and with 
this in place, the cover was ready to pack. 

When packing Ispread the cover on the bed 
or table, place all the articles, neatly folded, in 
the center, fold the side flaps over and tie firmly; 
then I fold and tie the ends in the same way, 
and the package is ready. 

For my handkerchiefs I use a little square 
Panama-straw box. These straw boxes, in 
different shapes and sizes, are a great aid to 
comfort in traveling. They are soft and do not 
break in packing. 

The contents of each box are plainly written 
on a piece of linen tape and sewed on top of the 
cover. I have one for ‘‘lingerie ribbons,” with 
tape and needle always at hand, anda long one 
for ornaments like beads, buckles and hatpins, 
always keeping the elastic bands around them 
to prevent scattering the things in case the box 
drops from the hand. I make these bands of 
silk elastic half an inch wide, always using the 
color which matches my muslin covers. 

A pair of traveling slippers in their leather 
case, a nightgown and a dark silk wrapper 
rolled tightly over, all held by one of the elastic 
bands, take less room than when ina Case and 
less time in packing. 

Choose a thin silk rubber sponge bag and a 
small rubber-cloth case for soap. In the sponge 
bag pack a washcloth, two or three rubber 
finger protectors to draw over the bristles of 
your toothbrush, the tube of tooth paste and 
a tube of good cold cream. This method 

does away with the heavy glass soap-and- 
toothbrush case, or bulky cases of celluloid. 

Cut squares of cheesecloth in handkerchief 
size, fold them neatly, slip an elastic band 
around them and tuck them in your bag ready 
for any use, such as wiping cold cream from 
the face or dust from the hairbrush. 


ye I call my brush-and-comb bag, six- 
teen inches and a half in length and six 
inches wide, has proved itself of greater value 
than any other I have ever used. The button- 
hole at the top, well stayed, serves to hang it 
on a hook insleeping caror ship’s cabin, and in 
the various pockets may be kept compactly 
hairpins, orange sticks and toilet scissors, as 
well as brush, comb, shoehorn and buttonhook, 
so that these things may be at hand in theearly 
morning without opening a bag. 

In my “‘ First-Aid”’ kit I carry a glass eyecup 
and a tiny box of flaxseeds, one of which slipped 
under the eyelid will carry out with its gela- 
tinous fluid any painful cinders or dust; small 
rolls of absorbent cotton, narrow banding and 
adhesive plaster, a bottle of fluid antiseptic, 
and one of aromatic spirits of ammonia for use 
in Case of faintness. A few paper napkins and 
paper towels and soap sheets are useful and 
take up but little room. 

One must not forget sewing materials; the 
baby spools of silk in all colors hold enough for 
necessary mending, and with a small leather 
sewing Case, a paper of needles, a thimble and 
two spools of thread, can be put in one of the 
small-sized straw boxes. 

A wide black elastic band to hold a book and 
a magazine is also a convenience, for the long 
train or steamer journey will give you much 
opportunity for reading and knowledge of the 
wonders you are to see, and familiarity with 
the literature of the wonderful country you are 
to visit will but increase your enjoyment. 














Reguest 


Mulady 
De colloté 


Gillette 


Fashion Says — 


Evening gowns must be sleeveless, or made with 
the merest suggestion of gauzy sleeves of tulle or 
lace, Afternoon gowns are made with semi-trans- 
parent yokes and sleeves. 

Separate bodices are fashioned of sheer materials. 


Women Everywhere Say— 


All exposed arm surfaces should be white and 
smooth. 


The Gillette Razor Co. Announces— 


The safest and most sanitary method of obtaining 
this result by the use of Milady Decolleté Gillette. 
A special model as a toilet accessory for the woman 
of fashion—brought out after numerous requests 
from the leading summer and winter resorts and all 
the metropolitan fashion centers. 


Of dainty size, in 14-K 
gold plate, enclosed in 
velvet- and satin-lined 
French lvory case, 
Milady Decolleté Gil- 
lette is a most attract- 
ive toilet article. It 
will be found with the 
toilet goods in depart- 
ment stores, also in 
jewelry and drug stores 
and the foremost 
woman's specialty 
shops. The price is $5. 


For full particulars about Milady Decollete Gillette 


and its use, write us direct : 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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If it iswtan Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





—BABCOCKS 


> CORYLOPSIS 


ten || $1000 


We know that no finer for Photographs of 


powder can be made— 


Babcock’s is the finest Journal Houses 


Italian talc treated in the 
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O SHOW all our readers that 


best possible manner. THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 


We know that hun- house designs are entirely practical 
‘ . we are making this big prize offer, 
dreds of thousands of with the intention of publishing later 


several pages of houses which have 
been built from the designs published 
country are continually in this magazine. It does not matter 
what kind of a house you have built 
or when it was built, provided you fol- 
held by its exquisite, lowed a design in THE LAprEs’ HOME 
: JOURNAL. We want to see photo- 
graphs of all bungalows, two-story 


women all over this 
buying it—attracted and 


fascinating fragrance. 


We believe that millions and three-story houses built from our 
designs—all seashore cottages, sum- 
more women—and men mer camps and cabins and even houses 


which have been remodeled from 
JOURNAL designs. 


We know that thousands of 
such houses have been built 
and we ask your help to get 


to try. Buy it of your drug- photographs of these houses 
gist or department-store. Use 


too—will make Babcock’s 
their talc powder after 
having tried it. 


So we make it very easy 


Therefore, the following generous 
prizes are offered, subject to the con- 
can get your money ditions named below, for what we 
back. Or send us think are the most successful houses 
from LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL designs: 


it. If you don’t like it you 


15c for a can— 
























fear 4oyour money back be Hee 
ue 2 nn —Second Prize | 
| Aaaaacoorgs if you want it 150—Third Prize 
| 29” SORBORSIS 14 oat Sener) 125 — Fourth Prize 
— oe 4 
\. + A.P. BABCOCK CO 100— Fifth Prize Z / nywhere everywher 4 
Perfumes Sachets 75— Sixth Prize * 





Toilet Powders . 
ballet Waters 50—Seventh Prize 


= = a , NEW YORK 25 — Eighth Prize | ; 
a PARIS 25 — Ninth Prize | 
259— Tenth Prize 


25—Eleventh Prize 


- Prize | , 
ee ee | Indoors or out, on your travels or at home, Kodak is 


at your service. And it means photography with the 


GG M 9 READ THESE CONDITIONS bother left out. 
U mM CAREFULLY 


Ask for the March number of Sf‘ Kopakery,”’ the little magazine that we send 














(as easy to use as to say) Each contribution must include: free, for one year, to all present Kodak purchasers. It tells how, by very simple 
First. at least one photograph of the means, you can make charming and novel silhouettes with your Kodak. It will be 
“ , c ~ ; d 


exterior of the house. Second, a floor sent without charge. 


p reven ts a | l plan accurately drawn in pencil or pen esac 
and ink or in blue-print pipe showing EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

: the location and sizes of all the rooms, 
bod ly odors closets, porches, etc. Third, a de- 
scription, not exceeding three hundred 
words in length, which will tell any 
Some people use ‘‘Mum’”’ interesting facts about the building of ROLL es 
° e the house, where it is located, of what We give you the best results it is possible to produce 
only in Summer Or 1n crowded material it is constructed, how it is and guarantee them to be satisfactory in every respect. 


Send us two of your favorite negatives and we will print 





























] rent th 1 f finished inside, and the identification hate without Charge 96 seineies of ont wore, Tat Ss 
— ee e . e show you the quality of work that has built up the larges 
places to preven € Odors O of the original design. If possible give photographic finishing business in the United States. We are film 


specialists and make amateur work and supplies our sole business. RELIABLE AGENTS to show our beat'- 
Authorized Dealers Eastman Kodak Co. WE WAN tiful and exclusive line of Shirt Waist and 
Suit Materials, Handkerchiefs, etc. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity foryou. Excellentterritory. Noexperience required. Samples 
FREE. Mitchell & Church Co., 308 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


perepiration— but women find | ‘+ sue & Ts Journar m which 
the original design was published. 

ita great comfort all the year — an itemized statement of the 
: total cost. = —— = —K—e QW 
round. The photographs should be clear MQW CK ‘ale ACY N \ 
and sharp in detail and not smaller \ Son G Fe MN SENS NI Aoes 

‘‘Mum’’ does not smother than five by seven inches in size. “ SS N WSN 

‘ Please send them flat and not rolled. i 
one odor with another, as a In addition to the prizes offered we 
; wish to buy additional photographs of 

perfume. Nor does it check JourNAL houses, for which we will 


pay at our regular rates. 
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ia ‘\. Convenient 
| Shirt 
y For Babies 


Note how it slips on like a 
coat, and how snugly it fits 


perspiration. It simply neutral- 


izes the odors and keeps the All prizes will positively be 
body sweet and fresh. awarded the United States 
: postal laws require this 


SS 





25c at nine out of ten drug- and 






































department stores over every inch of the body. % “*, 
ns i n a a ITReT CC el The two-fold protection over the chest 4 | 
THIS CONTEST CLOSES YY ‘ and abdomen is what every child needs Nios | 
*““MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia P aa > = ~ SN : the year ‘round. 7,000,000 mothers know y ! 
ca reset acon stale OCT OBER 15, 1915 i; % this. 20,000,000 children have proved it KN # 
by wearing ES — 
Photographs received after the 
éé ”? aie see Pi é e ; ed 
EAT AND GROW THIN above date will not be considered. No Rubens Shirts 
Without The advice and the Mahdah photographs sent in reply to this offer 
Wrinkles menus in this book have been will be returned unless the correct 
Net $1.00. successfully taken by thousands. E f eae me a aa For Infants 
E P DUTTON & co N Y. amount Oo postage or expressage 1S Made without buttons, but adjustable, so always | 
an hw inclosed for that purpose. Send as & pesect &. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts and look for the label re 
produced below. Don'tletanyone keep you from 
getting the genuine. Sizesforany agefrom birth 
in cotton, wool and silk. Also in merino (half 
wool). Also in silk and wool. Prices run from 
25c up. Sold by dry goods stores, or sold 
direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask 
us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market St., Chicago 





many contributions as you please so as 
“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” | to reach us by October 15, addressed to 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook —it'’s FREE. Home-study Domestic ors a > 7 ~ 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. ] HE ARC HITECTURAL T RIZE EDITOR 
Am. School of Home Economics, 615 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. or . ’ ¥ . 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


» 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
Invitations,$6.75,2 e 1 s for each. 
Hachedd't oe Sc Postal. 10ste: PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
W graved Calling Cards,$1.Writefor samplesand correct s " 
f forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. S = 
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N immense summer crop of famous Sunkist 
Valencia Oranges—tree ripened—is being 
shipped by fast freight to all markets. 


They are cooling, refreshing, delicious in flavor—and 
now, because of abundance, one of the cheapest fruits 
that grow. 


Your dealer has Sunkist Valencias. They are prac- 
tically seedless, deliciously sweet, firm, tender and ready 
to burst with juice. 





Order these wonderful summer oranges today and 
serve them lavishly. 





They are the one fruit that can be eaten in quantities 
without any risk of digestive disturbance— 


































NOW, 
THE GREAT 
SUMMER FRUIT 


~ORANGES 


—The one fruit that is entirely beneficial—that will 
help you keep well in hot weather. 


Eminent physicians advise a daily allowance of orange 
juice even for nursing babies. It comes in Nature’s 
Sealed Package—no danger of disease bacteria in this 
pure orange juice. 

Other fruits are welcome, each in its season—but 
Sunkist Oranges are indispensable all the year’round. The 
ways of serving Sunkist Valencias are innumerable. Start 
with a glass of the refreshing juice at breakfast. Have 
a Sunkist salad for luncheon; at dinner a Sunkist dessert. 

With Sunkist Valencias as a basis you can prepare 
an endless number of novel dishes that never fail to 
tempt languid hot-weather appetites. 


California Sunkist 


Valencia Oranges 


Cut out the memorandum (below) to dealers to leave these wrappers on the Meriden, Connecticut, the world’s 
write for our beautiful new free book, fruit in their stores, which makes it easy _ largest makers of sterling silver and 
which is full of novel, appetizing recipes. for you to identify and get the genuine __ plate. 





Sunkist. “ 
Sunkist Premiums —— Wnite for free book describing the 
Wii ase thlatee Be tee Se Send 12 wrappers and 12 cents for the set and our offer in detail. 
aaces . Bae er alae teaspoon pictured—a beautiful sample 
pieces as premiums in of the complete table set. 
Sunkist Lemons oo oe eer Every Sunkist silver premium is Cut Out This Memo 
Use Sunkist Lemons when Oranges and Lemons stamped “Wm. Rogers & Son,” which . . . . 
ou mix ee salad dressing — sim i because this means that it is made and guaranteed to write to the California Fruit 
_ h y . F s h ff wag d e hak ie ‘onal Sil C f Growers Exchange, Dept. A5l, 
cit x, mayonneiee or —_ ' offer tends to induce y the International Silver Company o 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago, for 
ou wil 1Ke 1 etter an vine ° . , > 
bet bone eran tances Sooke CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE Lata tee PREG tos 
lemonade in refreshing meatal Clark CHICAGO. ILL a beautiful new FREE book, 
A long. tall one will always Pes Dept. ASI, 139 North ark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. printed in colors and ——- 
t t ar = - . ive ° 
oummer drinks. There ia splendid Insist on Sunkist — Save the Wrappers a tect De i aa ae 
recipe int unkist Necipe Dook. e > 
ete , All good dealers sell Sunkist Oranges 

































































































{ TuHeres No Room | 
s For WRINKLEs IN | 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Being shaped in the process of 
knitting, they cling snugly at the 
tapered ankle and gradually en- 
larged leg. 
Burson Hose are truly form- 
fitting, altho knit without a 
single seam anywhere. 























Cotton, Lisle and Mercerized, in Sylph, 
Regular and Outsizes 


25c 35¢ 50c 75¢c 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Burson Knitting Company 


write us. 


58 Lee Street 


Rockford, Illinois. 
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and toilet bowl free from 
discolorations by using 
Sani-Flush. Rid your- 


self of the most disagree- 


on can. 
—does only one thing and does 
it thoroughly. Money back if 
it fails. 














Nit! keeps toilets clean as new. 
Don’t think that because the 
bowl looks clean it is sanitary. 
The trap may be incrusted. If 
it is, it will give off objectionable 
odors. Don’t wait for the toilet 
bowl to get stained ; start using 
Sani- Flush now and there 
won't be any odor in the 
bathroom. Patented —- 
nothing just like it. 

Your grocer or druggist prob- 
ably has Sani-Flush. If not, 


send us his name and 25c for 
a full-size can postpaid. 


The Trap i a 


THE HYGIENIC Which ee | 

PRODUCTS CO. po ly tuok ow ee, 

660 Walnut St. cleans, . ZA “a 
Canton, O. keeps clean | Rees SP 





able household task. Directions ; Hee 
Not a general cleanser eases 


SS seeeecescan: 


















Silk Dress by mail $10.75 


Taffeta, Crepe de Chine, Crepe Meteor. 
atisfaction or money back. 
A pretty, stylish, up-to-the-minute dress, of 
high-grade silk, in the latest colors. Sold 
E> direct by the manufac turer to you at an 
exceptionally low price for such quality. 
Fine lace collar and vest; turned back rev- 
ers ornamented with buttons of self material; 
crushed girdle of self material; full flaring new 
‘\ flounce skirt, $10.75. Other styles in silk, $8.75 
up. Send for Economy Style Book R-1. 


MATERNITY 


dresses, with Patented Adjustable Maternity 
~ Belt (no elastic), conform to changing fig- 
ure without alteration and guard your 
secret against curiosity when you go out. 
Can be worn after maternity also. House 
dresses, $1.75; silk maternity dresses, $8.75 up. 
Maternity Dress Book M-1 sent free. 










% ECONOMY MFGC0 433 W. Broadway New York 

















THE GIRLS 


With One Idea: LE 
‘To Make Money a 


A Talk With Girls Who Worry 


F YOU don’t do something, nothing ever 

happens.” 

A girl whose philosophy of life is based on 
that simple idea tells me that the thought 
flashed in on her mind, with the effect of a 
revelation, one night when, as she expressed it, 
“T was lyi ing awake trying to worry as many 
gray hairs into my head as I could.” I shall let 
her tell about it in her own language. 

“You know all that I had to worry me then. 
It was dreadful! You who have never known 
what it is to need a job” (she was wrong there) 
“or to draw your last dollar from the savings 
bank” (and even there, too, she was wrong) 

‘can’t imagine what I suffered as I lay trying 
to conjure up opportunities out of nothing; 
until I finally decided that, after all, I should 
write in the morning and apply for a position 
I had seen advertised in the evening news- 
paper, which I had thought was no good. 

“*T still knew it was no good; but, to my sur- 
prise, a voice inside me suggested: ‘Why not 
write now?’ 

“T was indignant. Get out of bed, indeed, 
in the shivery dawn, and go to all the trouble 
of lighting the gas jet in my little hall bedroom, 
just to write a letter which I could write just 
as well after breakfast? 

“The voice reminded me of what I knew— 
that by morning my ardor in the whole matter 
would have cooled; and that action of any kind 
was preferable to supine misery. 

‘“Thereupon I arose, peered around half- 
heartedly for the paper, and suddenly remem- 
bered that I had left it in the front hall—three 
flights down. And do you know what I did?— 
slipped on a kimono and flew like a whirlwind 
down those dark, half-freezing boarding-house 
corridors and stairways, suddenly determined 
to recall that newspaper and try for that job. 
For like a lightning flash it had come over me 
that even if the job were no good, I myself 
would be no good if I were unwilling to lift a 
finger to get the job; and I’ve never forgotten 
what the inside voice said to me: ‘If you don’t 
do something, nothing ever happens!’”’ 

‘*And was the job a good one?” I asked. 


“HE made a funny little face. ‘‘My dear, I 
») never found out! The paper had disap- 
peared from the hall wane where I had left it. 
Probably the cook had taken it to kindle the 
breakfast fire with. Never mind. It was all 
worth while. I had conquered my inertia, and 
I spent the next week, not in saying, ‘Oh, what 
shall I do?’ but in looking into some of the 
possible openings which I had rejected earlier 
because they did not glitter like diamonds at 
the first glance. One of these, as you know, 
was The Girls’ Club; and since joining the Club 
most of my money worries have taken wings. 
Perhaps I may some day take a regular business 
position and work for the Club in my spare 
time, but at present I make more money than 
my sister, who is a first-class stenographer.” 

Now, when that girl first wrote me a letter, 
telling me that she was anxious about money 
matters, I did not quote at her the irritating and 
senseless motto: “Don’t WorRY: SMILE.” 

I never urge a member of The Girls’ Club to 
smile; but instead, I advise her to adopt a 
motto like this: 





DON’T WORRY: ACT 





I hazard that at this moment there are 
100,000 girls and older women reading this 
column as strangers to the Club who ought 
to be reading it as members. 

‘What does happen when a girl joins the 
Club?” It all depends on whether she does 
something or not. This letter partly answers 
the question: 

I like - salary offer, and hope to get another 
$20 soon. I did not know anything about business 
or banking, so this work has helped me a great deal. 
My first object was to get books. Then I wanted 
to furnish my room, but saved the money to add 
a bathroom to our home. Now I have saved $200 
and have invested it. I can hardly wait for my 
first interest on money which I have earned my- 
self, with the help of the Club. I know the Club 
has made a new creature of me, and I hope it will 
be the same help to some of the other timid ones. 

AN AMBITIOUS KENTUCKIAN. 

Little wonder that The Girls’ Club means 
so much to its members, when it can help them 
not only to satisfy the material needs of life 
but to strike from the spirit the ignoble fetters 
imposed by fear and care! All this may come 
to you, through a simple letter addressed to 

THE MANAGER OF THE GrrRLs’ CLUB 
Tue LApies’ HOME JOURNAL PHILADELPHIA 























The Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 191 5 





OTHERS everywhere say that chil- 
dren never have to be coaxed to eat 
plenty of bread—if the bread is 

spread with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

The fresh, sensitive palate of a child is 
quick to appreciate the nich, natural flavor of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

Only the whole, unbroken kernels of the 
finest Spanish and Virginia nuts, lightly roasted, 
delicately salted and crushed to a smooth, 
golden-brown butter. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter comes ready to 
use in vacuum-sealed jars—three sizes, 10 
cents, 15 cents, 25 cents (in the extreme West, 
a little more). Your dealer has it. 





Makers of America’s most fa- 
mous Bacon—Beech- Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 












































lala 
Hold Tight 


They're made 
right.Three 
kinds-all ages 


10¢-|5<¢-25¢ 
A New Pair FREE 


To any mother who buys KABO Garters 
that do not—in her judgment—wear well— 
we will send a new pair free upon receipt of 
the unsatisfactory pair. 


KABO CORSET COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 





HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear | 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 





Our “Mohawk” Brandisagood sheet, 
not quite so heavy as tica. 








Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 














We Planned For Your Benefit 


when we arranged with the leading colleges, schools and con- 
servatories of the country for scholarships for young people. 

A college, conservatory or business education may be earned by 

utilizing spare time to look after the subscriptions and renewals 

of The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Past. 
We'll be glad to tell you how more than a thousand young 
people have already obtained scholarships. You can select 
the institution; we’ll pay the bills. Address your inquiry to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Educational Division, Box 926 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Furniture 
SE Wizard Polish 


on the finest, most 
delicately finished furniture. You'll 
be surprised, delighted, at the re- 
sult. Applied in a jiffy, it pre- 
serves and enhances, prevents 
“checking,’’ produces a beautiful, 
hard, dry luster. 


| WIZARD 


g. U. S. Pat. Office 


Polish 


is the good fairy of good 
‘| housekeepers. Saves labor—keeps 
all floors and woodwork clean, clear 
and shining. Use it on your auto- 
mobile for that exquisite “‘ piano” 
finish. Any mop renewed with 
Wizard Polish becomes almost a 
‘| Wizard. Wizard is Wizard—and 
i] there’s no other polish like it. 
Sample free on request. All sizes, 
from 25c to $2.50. 


WIZARD Mop 


1] Have you seen our new 
'| model Wizard Mop for 50 cents? 
It’s a wonder. Outselling Wizard’s 
own best record. Other Wizard 
Mops at 75c, $1.00, $1.25. Wizard 
products sold and guaranteed by 
all dealers. 


Wizard Products Co., Inc. P 
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1469 West 37th St. Chicago 
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ON EVERY 
PIECE 


BOUDOIR JUG 
AND TUMBLER 


Tumbler fits into top of jug 
J/ preventmg ait reaching water, 


East ssouri River, $1.25 delivered. West of 


Missouri River, Canada and Maine, $1.75 delivered. 
Write for illustrated booklet 


‘ H. HEISEY & Co. 














——— is Newark, Ohio 


GLAS S WARE] i 
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Smiles 
Bred by Bran 


Here is a dainty, one-fourth 
bran, which breeds a million smiles 
a day. 










Folks smile when they eat it, 
for these soft wheat flakes are 
luscious. And they smile all day, 
for bran is Nature’s laxative. 


! Try a week of Pettijohn’s. See 
what it does for good health and 
ood cheer. Note how it stops 

Crug taking. Bran is too impor- 

tant to be made distasteful. Serve 

this delicious form. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us his 
name and |5 cents in stamps for a package 
by parcel post. We'll then ask your store 
to supply it. Address The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. (923) 
































THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 


A Circle of Married 
Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: 
How Can Home Women Make Money? 


HIS seems to be 

the epoch of the 
world’s greatest 
things,” wrote an 
Oregon woman to 
me the other day: 
“the greatest war, 
the greatest canal, the 
greatest exposition— 
and now comes The 
Wives’ League, which 
seems to me to be the 
greatest boon!”’ 

If the writer could 
sit in my chair fora 
single hour and watch 
the workings of the 
League at close range, 
she would be even more strongly convinced that 
by joining us she would ally herself with a 
forward movement. With the world’s biggest 
war and its ruthless disregard of the claims of 
the hearthside we have nothing in common. 
But the League itself is, in the perfect sense 
of the word, an exposition, for it shows what 
women can do, And may we not, without 
extravagance, compare it with the world’s 
greatest canal? A canal isa thoroughfare, a 
channel cut by human ingenuity where the 
forces of nature had seemed to thunder, 

“Thou shalt not pass,’ and to impose a peril- 
ous and roundabout voyage. 

Before The Wives’ League was formed, mar- 
ried women who wished to make money were 
obliged, as it were, to go around Cape Horn, 
and not many of them reached thedesired port. 
But the League has cut a short way, and now 
the ships of adventure are pouring through. 





One Who “ Cannot 
Work Every Day” 





FEW of my 
many cor- 
respondents 
have asked me 
half reproach- 
fully if I believe in married women’s working. 
I do not know that my personal opinion in the 
matter is of any great value, when the eloquent 
testimony of hundreds of letters received, re- 
questing membership privileges in the League, 
proves overwhelmingly that the married women 
believe init! However, my own belief is that it 
is wrong for a wife, mother and housekeeper to 
do the wrong kind of work, and right for her to 
do the right kind of work; and that the major- 
ity of sound- minded women re alize it. The 
writer of this letter is their spokeswoman: 

I received the check O. K., and thank you very 
much. Iwas before my marriage, and I suppose 
still am, atrained nurse. The other day an older 
member of the profession told me she thought it 
was dreadful for me to be making money other 
than by my profession. Sounds nice; but one can't 
take care of a home and baby and go out ‘‘on 
cases” at the same time! I'm satisfied, so think 
she will have to be. 

ONE oF Your NEw YORK MEMBERS, 


The Right and the 
Wrong Work for Wives 











The fact of the matter is that the problems 
presented in letters like this cry aloud for some 
practical answer: 


THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL: I should like to 
know all about your Wives’ League. I ama 
mother with four little girls to support and bring 
up as best I can, and to make them women of high 
ideals and noble character. I have a little home 
here, but itis not fully paid for; and I need money 
for, oh, so many things! and yet, with my little 
ones to care for, I am unable to get out into the 
business world, even if I were fitted for such work, 
which I am not. A CALIFORNIA MOTHER, 





T IS this problem that 


The League our League is solving so 
Solves It successfully. I have been 








asked: ‘‘Can our members 
earn as much money as if 
they taught school or went out as nurses?’’ 
The question is almost tuo indefinite to be an- 
swered. If all married women could enter pro- 
fessions there would be no need for our League. 
The call is for work which will return an hour’s 
liberal payment for an hour’s effort on the part 
of the woman who can spare but an hour from 
her household duties. Of course, the greater 
number of hours she can give, the greater will 
be her earnings. One member, as you Sawin 
the April JouRNAL, has earned $400. 

But there are those who cannot work every 
day—hundreds of them. The member whose 
portrait you see at the head of this column, and 
whose letter is published below, is one of these. 





Dear Se-retary: I hope to get a check for this 
month. I have missed my checks, but with sick- 
ness, Canning and housecleaning, and with only a 
limited amount of strength, could do no more. We 
have just finished decorating the lower floor of our 
home, and it does lookso pretty! I just wish you 
could see it, for we did it with the money I earned 
through your work. Our little girl is three and our 
boy is two years old. 

ANOTHER NEW YoRK MEMBER. 

As I take letter after letter from the heap 
left on my desk, I find proof after proof of the 
fact that the League is helping to lift household 
burdens. Mingled with these letters 1 find, 
to my pleasure, communications from many 
JOURNAL readers who are answering my invi- 
tation, extended in last month’s column, to 
join the company of the money-earners. But 
perhaps there is something missing. Perhaps 
YOUR letter isn’t there! There is still time 
to write it and send it to the 
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2. High living 


That is what it means 


to have your larder con- 


stantly supplied with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It means a tempting and nour- 


ishing introduction to any meal, 


at the lowest cost to you in time, 


effort and anxiety. 


Those are the expensive items 


to any housewife. 


The price of Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup is the last thing to think of. 
At a much higher price it would 


still be economical. And at any 


price it could not be better. 


Its flavor is. so delicious; it 


stands so high in food value and 


there are so many pleasing ways 


to prepare it that it suits all sorts 


of occasions, and is always com- 


pletely satisfying. 


The practical way is to order 


handy. 
21 kinds 


But Tom in the tree 


Got an “R.S.V.P,,” 





“To lunch a la rough-it” 
Says little Miss Stuffit, 


“In style so exclusive, is fine!” 


tC CMPBE us 


a dozen at a time and have it 


10c a can 


And so he is dropping a line. 


cu COMP 
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Making 
Motherhood Easy 


By Mrs. ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


OF THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS; 
AUTHOR OF “BETTER BABIES AND 
THEIR CARE”; NATIONAL CHAIR- 
MAN, DEPT. CHILD HYGIENE, 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

“*T didn’t want to see people, Billy —I 
Md > . , 29 
just wanted —you ! 

He caught his breath sharply. 

*“ Madge — dear girl —that?”’ 

She nodded her head, and, with some- 
thing very like a sob, he gathered her into 
his arms and held her close. For a moment 
silence hung over them both; then he flung 
back his head and looked at her, proudly, 
Joyously. 

**Are you glad — Billy, dear?”* 

“*4m I glad? Gee whiz! Think— 
another Bill Hanford at Yale—and Bill 
Third on the good old office sign!”* 


HE whole of this beautiful, intimate 

story of glad prospective motherhood, 
and happy motherhood itself, is told in 
Mrs. Richardson’s own charming way in 
her book, ‘‘Making Motherhood Easy,”’ 
written for the makers of Eskay’s Food 
for babies. It is just the sort of helpful 
book which should be in the hands of 
every prospective mother and every 
mother with a young baby to care for. 
Get it and keep it close at hand. All you 
need do is write us. The book will be 
sent postpaid, without charge. 

In your mother-problems make free and full use 
of Eskay’s Service Bureau for Mothers, which is in 
Mrs. Richardson’s charge. Here is her own special 
message to you: 





**If I can help any of you mothers — prospective or 
prese wages you r problems, pleas e talk it out to me 


I can to help you find a solu- 





- 


4. 7 1 <) ref inh che Paral 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
Makers of Eskay’s Food 
429 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Consider 
Others 


Most people love 
children—love to 
fondle them. 

A baby is always 
at its best if 1t wears 


‘Kins, 


Waterproof 
BABY 
PANTS 


Single Texture, 25c Double Texture, 50c 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


—— 











Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
», free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
j é | tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
<3 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baby’s First Clothes 


Everything needed from Birth to Two years; 
dainty dresses from 39c; ee layette 
$8.41; Maternity Corsets $1 


RACE bua sisleyacsetese, 


00-pags Catalog Sent Free 57 A West 39th St. 





















n Plain Envelope New York City 





THE YOUNG 
MOTHER IN SUMME 
ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


The Care of the Baby’s Skin 


T ALL times of the year the baby’s skin is 
4-\ very delicate and should receive great care 
in regard to cleanliness and keeping very dry 
the parts that are likely to become wet; as, for 
example, changing wet diapers at ouce as soon 
as they are noticed to be wet. In summer even 
greater care should be taken in protecting the 
baby’s delicate skin. 

A full tub bath in the morning and one or 
two sponge baths during the day will do much 
in warm weather to prevent skin troubles in 
the baby. The bath water should not be too 
hard. If one is staying in a locality where 
the water is noted for its ‘‘ hardness” a bran bag 
may be used in the water. 

The use of soap should be carefully con- 
sidered. It is usually unwise to put soap on 
a baby’s face. The face should be bathed with 
a clean wash cloth before the water is allowed 
to become soapy. 

Pure white Castile soap is the best kind to use 
forthe baby. If one does not care for this, then 
some very delicately scented French soap is 
the next best thing. Never use strong soaps of 
any kind on babies or young children. Only a 
little soap should be used on the washcloth for 
head, body and extremities; then all this 
should be very carefully rinsed off with a fresh 
cloth and water. The child should never be 
dried while the body is still soapy. 


RYING the skin is another important fac- 

tor in keeping it in a good condition during 
the summer months. A soft towel should be 
used and the skin gently patted rather than 
rubbed. Great care should be taken to dry all 
surfaces that may rub together, such as behind 
the ears, under the arms, in the groin and in 
the fat little creases about the neck and wrists. 
At these tender points chafing is apt to occur, 
and this chafing is many times caused by 
imperfect drying. 

Toilet powders should be selected with the 
greatest care. Powdered cornstarch, plain 
talcum powder, equal parts of cornstarch and 
talcum and one-fourth as much boric-acid 
powder make good dusting powders for a baby’s 
skin. If the skin is very irritable, then stearate 
of zinc powder may be employed on the parts 
of the body liable to become wet and soiled. 

After an attack of ‘‘summer complaint” the 
lower part of the body is very apt to become 
scalded or chafed. In such cases bathe the 
parts with olive oil in place of water. If this is 
not enough to heal the skin, then apply a salve 
composed of two drams of perry of zinc and 
two drams of starch, thoroughly mixed in one 
ounce of petrolatum. This should be spread 
with a knife on soft fine linen, or else gauze, 
and a fresh application made every time the 
baby is wet or soiled. For a few days it is 
better to omit the tub bath, until the sore parts 
are healed at least. 

Sponge baths may be given the upper part 
of the body several times daily and olive oil 
alone used to cleanse the chafed skin. Water 
usually makes it worse. If this salve does not 
seem to heal the parts well, then try a lotion 
made of one dram of ichthyol to one pint of 
boiled water. Frequently sop this solution on 
the sore parts with a little cotton, then very 
freely apply a powder composed of starch, 
talcum and boric acid. This should be done 
very frequently, every hour or two at least, 
and great care should be taken to see that the 
diapers are kept clean and dry. 


JRICKLY heat is a very common skin affec- 

tion in summer, or even at other times if 
the baby is kept too warm. It may develop 
into little vesicles or even pustules in some 
places if very intense or if scratched. When 
this occurs a little soft linen shirt should be 
worn inside the thinnest silk-and-wool, ribbed, 
knit band, and the outer garments should be 
kept as light as possible without giving the 
baby a cold. 

One teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
should be added to a basin of tepid water and 
frequent sponge baths given. After the bath 
the part of the skin affected should be lightly 
dusted with the powder of cornstarch, talcum 
and boric acid. 

Later the skin is apt to come off if the attack 
of prickly heat has been severe. During the 
stage when the little fine particles of skin are 
being shed a bran bath may prove beneficial. 
No soap should be used. Careful and gentle 
drying and then dusting with the above men- 
tioned powder should follow the bath. 

Babies and young children are very suscep- 
tible to sunburn. The glaring white light at 
the seashore will cause sunburn, even if the 
sun is obscured, quite as easily as the direct 
rays of the sun. The little arms, if left bare, 
often suffer greatly from sunburn. It seems 
to me much wiser to keep them covered by 
very thin dimity sleeves than to run the risk of 
so much suffering. For sunburn in a baby 
bathing the inflamed skin with a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda, one teaspoonful to a pint 
of water, is helpful. Cold cream is also useful 
in taking out the burning sensation. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. Advice 
about older babies and children will also be given by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write 
to Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor 
Coolidge and Miss Wheeler in care of THE LaprEs’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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LANSCO 


" CAMERAS 6& FILM 


‘bs simple but efficient mechanism 
of Ansco Cameras has earned the 
NN | title ““The Amateur Camera of Profes. 
sional Quality.”” This is another way of 
saying that any amateur, by following 
directions, can get professional results 
with an Ansco. 

































The all-star team that completely 
removes the element of chance jp 
amateur photography is composed of: 
an Ansco Camera; Ansco Film, the 
court- decreed original film ; ; and Cyko, 
the prize-winning paper. 


Ansco Cameras are $2 to $55. See the 
assortment at your dealer’s. Catalog 
from him or us, free upon request, 


Write us for specimen picture taken 
with model you contemplate buying. 





No. 3A Folding Buster 

\ Brown, $10. Pic. 
“tures, 3/4 x 5% in, 
\ (postcard size), 
“ey Smaller Fold. 
\ ing Buster 
Browns, 

: NX $9, $8 
a tenes and $6, 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


Millions of dollars were re- 

cently awarded in a suit for 
infringement upon Ansco patent 
rights, establishing Ansco Film 
legally as the original film. 
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New Born Babies 


SEND FOR FREE — BOOKS 


Your 
Physician 
for the 
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Every New 


Your Baby Should Be Kept Warm Mother 
With Non-Nettle White Flannels Gets the 


Teaseled Flannels cause irritation and suffering. 


Non-Nettle Flannels are made soft, smooth and 
long wearing without the ruinous teaseling process. 
Therefore, no irritating nettles, no weakening of 
yarn, and no disappointment after washing. We 
sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes and 
imitations. ‘‘ Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every_half 
yard on selvage. WE DO NOT SELL TO DEALERS. 
Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive sample books as above. Also illustrated N e B ] 
ursing bottle 


catalogue showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 

Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 

ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, Bassinettes, oe ; k 

and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant To Physicians : We will supply you Free a boo 
of cards entitling every new mother to the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle with our compliments. 

Write for it on your profession“! stationery. 


mothers and the new baby. No advertising on wrap- 
HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. 


per. For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
1347 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 
that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
Vrite at once or save this advertisement. 
The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Sole Distributors of Non-Nettle White Flannels 
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Sell Us Your Spare Time—We'll Buy It 


We need the assistance of a lot of people all over the 
country to look after the subscription business of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Post. 


E WANT REPRESENTATIVES in every town through whom old 
subscribers may renew and new readers subscribe. If you have some 
spare time on your hands, we should like to discuss it with you. If you try the 
work for just a part of one day and then quit, you will have made some money. 
But you won’t quit, for the opportunity for turning spare time into cash 
will be just as attractive to you as it has been to many others. We will 
pay you in salary and commission and provide everything necessary. 
AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 927 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Delicious iced-tea, summer’s 
ideal drink—made best with 
the best tea— with Lipton’s 
tea—Yellow Label blend. 


No Advance in 
Prices 
25c, 30c, 35c (full size stand- 
ard packages, 1/2 Ib. net), also 4 
5 ., and 10c trial sizes. 
Ten blends to meet every taste; 
at prices to fit every purse. 








TEA and COFFEE PLANTER. CEYLON 
137 Franklin St., New York City 


LONDON — CEYLON — INDIA 
CHICAGO— TORONTO 
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Eagle Crochet Cotton 


Made in the U. S. A. 


Sizes 
White 1-100 
Ecru No. 3-50 
Colors No. 30 

Petite size No.70 





Hard Twisted Smooth and Glossy. Retains its 
lustre after washing. Eagle Cotton contains 25 
to75 more yards than others. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will. Ten Cents the ball 
Postpaid. Send us your dealer’s name. 

A book of patterns free with an order for 10 
balls—$1.00. 


PRATT & FARMER CO., Dept. D 
48-50 East Twenty-First Street, New York City 











Write for sample cake! 
Smell its real violet fragrance. The 
moment you do you will want this 
crystal-clear soap—the 
“*freshening-up’’ soap 
of the dainty woman. 
Lathers freely in any 
water. Send 2c for 
your sample 
cake. Doitto- 


day! Address 


The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 
Dept. 214 
Spring 

Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 
















Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to 12 years of age may be educated 
at home by the best modern methods 
“and under the guidance and supervi- 
sion of a school with a national repu- 
tation for training young children. 
For information write, stating age 
of child. 


The Calvert School, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 











$190 DOWN 
Size 48x22x21 in. 
Small monthly pay- 
Ments if you keep it. 
Many other styles, all 
at factory prices. 


BURROWES#92,c245, Sm 


uickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feat ers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 
for cenerations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
Quisitely made. Write for catalog. All Chests shipped on free trial. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 552 South Street, Portland, Me. 
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MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 
ENGEL’S QUICK WAY 











Without Paste Muss or Fuss. Mount quickly 

artistically —your Kodak Pictures, Post Cards—into 

albums or on anything, anywhere with ENGEL’S ART 

CORNERS. Samples on request, or 100 for a dime. 
Engel Mfg. Co., 11B 


1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 











BABY’S BATHTUB 
IN THE WOODS 


By Mary B. Thompson 


HEN our baby was four months old we 

entered upon the first days of a Southern 
June. It had been our custom the previous 
summer to drive out often into the woods of 
an evening with our supper tucked securely in 
the back of the buggy, and, after we had driven 
until the shadows of the great trees lengthened 
in suggestive outlines, and the hot shimmer had 
quite left the surface of the earth, we stopped 
somewhere near running water and set up our 
little camp. 

First, the horses were made comfortable, 
then the lettuce sandwiches, the fried chicken 
and beaten biscuits were unpacked and spread 
out on a white cloth in as open a bit of wood- 
land as we could locate. Pebbles make a bet- 
ter lounging place than green stuff in a region 
where “‘chiggers”’ and ticks abound. 

Lastly, with eager, warm hands we hauled 
out the piéce de résistance of our feast—a ves- 
sel where, wedged in ice, were bottles of grape 





The Baby in His Bathtub 


juice and ginger pop, a cantaloupe apiece and 
ripe peaches. When we had eaten more than 
enough it had been our custom to throw sticks 
into the water for the dog—sitting in an open 
space meanwhile to watch the stars come out 
or the moon rise, listening to the tree frogs 
and all the other myriad sounds of a Southern 
night. 

When the next summer came around and we 
had the baby the question of how to dispose of 
him on such an outing naturally presented it- 
self. He had to go with us, and indeed driving 
in the cool of the evening always seemed to get 
the stuffiness of a hot day out of him and to 
prepare him for a restful night on his sleeping 
porch after our late return. 

The only problem—a pretty big one—was 
where to put him in the woods. The ground 
was hard, pillows were too heating, and, besides, 
any place on or near the ground meant ticks 
and “‘chiggers”’; and what parents can expose 
their first-born to such tormentors? 

At last we hit upon a plan that charmed us 
all and none more so than baby himself. We 
had bought him a little rubber bathtub set in a 
wooden frame. This we folded, inclosing a few 
conveniences such as one small pillow, talcum, 
diapers and a nightgown, and tucked it under 
the seat of the buggy. 


FTER we had driven to our fullest content, 
chosen our stopping place, hitched and un- 
packed, we stood the little tub upright, as in 
the illustration, and set baby in it against the 
pillow. There he lay as happy as the story 
king, watching our preparations and our eve- 
ning meal, chuckling as the dog splashed into 
the running water, listening with us to the tree 
frogs, and dozing as the stars came out one by 
one. 

No danger from ticks and “‘chiggers,”’ to say 
nothing of ants and reptiles, in that bathtub, 
set well up above the ground. 

Little Master’s supper could have been 
carried along in the ice with his daddy’s ginger 
pop, and a fire made and water warmed to heat 
it, had need been; but fortunately he was a 
breast baby and never evinced dissatisfaction 
with his share of the feast. 

Before we started for home I usually put on 
his nainsook nightgown, but not always. A 
diaper and the thinnest of silk-and-wool bands 
were his only garments by day, and often they 
sufficed for the early part of the night as well. 

When the horses were unhitched and their 
harness adjusted the wonderful little tub, 
worth ten times its cost of eight dollars to our 
boy, was folded up again and tucked under the 
seat, while we all clambered up and in, and rode 
off through the hushed and darkened woods. 


! The Curtis Publishing 
Company at the Exposition 


AST year thirty-five thousand visitors 
|| called on us here in Philadelphia. 
\ This is but a very small percentage of 
you, our readers. We know that at the ! 
best relatively few of you will ever be 
able to come to Philadelphia, so we are || 
trying to take our home to you. We have 
had a motion-picture film made of our 
building and all of its activities and have 
sent it to the Panama-Pacific Exposition | 
at San Francisco. This film will be shown 
to the public, without charge, in the 
Pennsylvania State Building, and we cor- 
dially invite everybody to see us while 
at the Exposition. 
THE EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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Give the youngsters 
a Mennen shower 


Sprinkle them from head to toe with Mennen’s 
Talcum, filling every fat little crease and wrinkle — 


it makes them so comfortable and happy. 


The cooling, soothing touch of Mennen’s 
always eases and often prevents prickly heat, 
rash, hives, chafing, sunburn and other trials that 


torment babies in hot weather. 


Mennen’s is correctly medicated to give just 


the right antiseptic efficiency. 


Mennen’s Talcum can now be obtained in a variety 
of tints and perfumes, all made according to the famous 
Mennen formula, as follows: Borated, Violet, Sen Yang, 
Narangia (a rich cream color), or Flesh Tint (not a 
rouge, but a delicate pink talcum). For sale by more 
than 100,000 dealers. Send 5c for sample of any one 


variety, or 25c for samples of all five. 


QerHargD Mennen CHemicacr Ca. 
Laboratories: 108 Orange St. 
Newark, ASUS. A. 


Sales Agents for Canada: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory: Montreal, Que. 
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E’S a live wire—your reg- 
ular boy—with opinions 
of his own about things 
to eat. And wherever you 
go you find he leads the rooting for 
Kelloge’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

You can’t fool him with imita- 
tions, or ““something just as good.” 
He’s ready to prove his loyalty to 
Kelloge’s any time of day—break- 
fast, supper, lunch, or between meals. 

If there is a boy at your house, 
or any member of the family, who 
is missing the joy of these golden 


Then too there is the 
WAXTITE package that 
keeps the fresh, good flavor F 
in—and all other flavors out. e e 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 19; 5 
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Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Secu Can Paes. 


flakes with good milk or cream, just 
serve them with a bowl of Kelloge’s 
right out of the Waxtite package, 
and see how naturally they take to 
that fresh-from-the-oven taste. 


Remember, p/ease, that you don’t 
know corn flakes unless you know 
Kellogg’s—the = 
original ‘Toasted 
Corn Flakes— 
their goodness 
insured by our 
responsibility to over 
a million homes. 
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it—savvy? All wot you bin tellin’ 
mi us about the town an’ the bay an’ the 
or way you used to take it easy there— 

all that’s just a bloomin’ lie. See?”’ 

The Dago’s face was white and his lips trem- 
bled. He tried to smile. 

“Not there,” he repeated. “It is de joke, 
not? You fool me, Bill—yais?” 

Bill shook his head. ‘I wouldn’t fool yer 
about a thing like that,”’ he declared sturdily. 
“There ain’t no such place, Dago. It’s just one 
o’ yer fancies, yer know.” 

in those three years of the Dago’s wandering 
there had been dark hours, turbulent with pain, 
hours when his vision, his hope, his memory had 
not availed to uplift him, and he had known the 
terror of a doubt lest the whole of it should after 
all be but a creation of his yearnings, a mirage 
of his desires. Everywhere men had believed 
him mad; he had accepted that as he accepted 
toil, hunger and exile, as things to be redeemed 
by their end. But if it should be true! If this 
grosshess and harshness should after all be his 
real life! Bill saw the agony that broke loose 
within his victim and bent his head above his 
work to hide a smile. 

“Ah!” The quiet exclamation was all that 
issued from the Dago’s lips; the surge of 
emotion within him sought no vent in words. 
But Bill was satisfied; he had the instincts of a 
connoisseur in torment; the Dago’s face was 
now a mask that looked as if it had never smiled. 


c. WAS Dan that spoiled and undid the after- 
noon’s work. During the second dog watch, 
when the Dago kept the lookout, he carried his 
pipe to the fo’c’sle head and joined him there. 
Between the anchors, where they lay lashed on 
their chocks, the Dago stood and gazed west to 
where, beyond the horizon, the shores of Africa 
had turned barren and meaningless. 

“Well, lad,’ rumbled Dan, ‘gettin’ near it, 
eh? Gettin’ on toward the little town by the 
bay, ain’t we?” 

The Dago swung round toward him. “‘ Dere is 
no town,” he said calmly. ‘‘No town, no bay, 
no anyt’ ing. I was mad, but now I know.” 

He spoke evenly enough, and in the lessening 
light his face was indistinct. But old Dan, for 
all his thirty and odd years of hard living, had 
anear tuned delicately to the trouble of his voice. 

“What’s all this?” he demanded shortly. 
““Who’s been tellin’ you there ain’t no town or 
any thing? Out with it; who was it?’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said the Dago. “‘It was 
Bill’; and briefly, in the same even tones, like 
those of a man who talks in his sleep, he told the 
tale of Bill’s afternoon’s sport. 

“Ah, so it was Bill!’ said Dan slowly, when 
the recital was at anend. “Bill, was it? Ye-es! 
Ye-es! Well, 0’ course you know that Bill’s the 
biggest liar ever shipped out o’ London. So you 
don’t want to take no notice of anything Bill 
says.” 

The Dago shook his head. 
said. ‘‘It is not de first time I have been called 
mad; and sometimes I have think it myself.”’ 

“Oh, go on with ye,” urged Dan. “You ain’t 
mad.” 

“Three years,’ went on the Dago in his 
mournful, subdued voice. ‘‘Three years I go 
about an’ work; always poor, dirty work; an’ 
got no name, only ‘Dago.’ I think all de time 
*bout my little beautiful town; but sometimes 
I think, too, when I am tired an’ people is hard 
tome: ‘It isa dream. De world has no place so 
good as dat.’ What yo’ think, Dan?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” grunted Dan awkwardly. 
“Anyhow, there ain’t no harm in it. It don’t 
follow a man’s mad because he’s got fancies.” 

““Fancies!”’ repeated the Dago. ‘‘Fancies!”’ 
He seemed to laugh a little to himself—laughter 
with no mirth in it. 

Night was sinking on the great solitude of 
waters. Above them the sails of the foremast 
stood pale and lofty, and there was the rhyth- 
mic jar of a block against a backstay. The Anna 
Maria lifted her weather bow easily to the even 
sea, and the two men on the fo’c’sle head swung 
on their feet to the movement of the bark. 

“Tf it was only a fancy,” said the Dago sud- 
denly, “‘if it was only a town in my mind, I don’t 
want it no more.’”’ He made a motion with his 
hand as though he cast something from him. 
“T think all dis time it is true, dat some day I 
find it again. It help me; it keep me glad; it 
save me. But now it is all finish.” 

“But don’t you know for sure,’ 
‘whether it’s true or not?” 


T THIS the Dago shook his head. 

more sure,’ he said. ‘“‘For three years I have 

had bad times. So now I am not sure. Dat is 
why I think I am a little mad, like Bill said.” 

‘““Never mind Bill,” said Dan. ‘“T’ll settle 
with Bill.” He put his heavy hand on the other’s 
arm. ‘‘Lad,” he said, ‘‘I’m sorry for your trou- 
ble. I ain’t settin’ up to know much about 
fellers’ minds, but it seems to me as if you was 
better off without them fancies, if they ain’t 
true. An’ that town o’ yours! It sounded fine, 
as good a place as ever I heard of; but it was 
mighty like them ports wornout sailormen is 
always figurin’ to themselves, where they’ll go 
ashore and take it easy for the rest o’ their lives. 
It was too good, mate, to be true.” 

There was a pause. “‘ Yais,’’ said the Dago at 
last. ‘‘It was too good, Dan.” 

Dan put his pipe in his pocket and walked aft 
to the main hatch, where the men were gath- 
ered for the leisure of the dog watch. He went 
at his usual deliberate gait, a notable figure of 
seamanlike respectability and efficiency. Upon 
his big, shaven face a rather stolid tranquillity 
reigned. 

Bill, leaning against a corner of the galley, 
looked up at him carelessly. ‘‘Ullo, Dan,” he 
greeted him. 


“Ttis not that,” he 


> cried Dan, 


“Tamno 


“Hullo, Bill, ’ responded Dan. “T bin talkin’ 
to the Dago.” 

“Oh, ave yer?”’ said Bill. 

“Ves,” said Dan in the same conversational 
tone. ‘“‘I have, an’ nowI’m goin’ to havea word 
with you. Stand clear of that deck house! ie 

“Fh?” cried Bill. “Say, Dan 

That wasall. Dan’s fist, the right one, of the 
hue and hardness of teak, with Dan’s arm be- 
hind it, arrived just under his eye, and the rest 
of the conversation was yelps. No one at- 
tempted to interrupt; even the captain and 
mate, who watched from the poop, made no 
motion to interfere; Dan’s reputation for up- 
rightness stood him i in good stead. 

“There, now,’ he said when it was over, and 
he allowed the gasping, bleeding cockney to fall 
back on the hatch. “See what comes of not 
takin’ hints? ”’ 





PON the morning of a day when the sun 

poured from the heavens and the light 
wind came warm off the land they made 
Mozambique. The old Anna Maria, furling sail 
by sail, floated up to her anchorage and let go 
her anchors just as a shore boat, manned by big, 
nearly naked negroes, with a white man sitting 
in the stern, raced up alongside. In less than 
an hour the hands were lifting the anchors again 
and getting ready to go to sea once more. 

The cook, who had served the captain and his 
visitor with breakfast, was able to explain the 
mystery. He stood at his galley door with his 
cloth cap cocked sportively Over one eye and 
gave the facts to the inquisitive sailors. ‘‘ That 
feller in the boat was th’ agent,” he said; “a 
Porchuguee, he was. An’ the orders is we’re to 
go down the coast to a place called—le’ me see, 
now! What was it called? Some Dago name 
that I can’t call to mind.’’ 

Dan was among his hearers, and, by some 
freak of memory, the name of the town of which 
the Dago had been used to speak, the town 
which was now a dream to be forgotten, came to 
his lips. He spoke it aloud. ‘‘It wasn’t that, I 
s’pose?’”’ he suggested. 

““Vou’ve got it!”’ cried the cook. ‘‘That was 
it, Dan; the very place. Fancy you knowin’ it! 
Well, we got to go down there and get in across 
a sort of bar what’s there and discharge into 
lighters. Seems it’s a bit out o’ the way 0’ 
shipping.” 

“Queer!” said Dan. To himself he said: ‘‘He 
must ha’ heard the name somewhere and hitched 
his dream to it.” 

The name, as it chanced, was one of many syl- 
lables, and the sailors managed them badly. 
Men who speak of the islands of Diego Ramirez 
as the ‘‘Daggarammarines” are not likely to 
deal faithfully with a name that rings delicately 
like guitar strings, and Dan observed that their 
mention of the bark’s destination had no effect 
upon the Dago. For him all ports had become 
indifferent; one was not nearer than another to 
any place of his desire. He spoke no more of 
his town; when the men, trying to draw him, 
spoke about food, or drink, or other roads to 
luxury, he answered without smiling. 

“Tthink no more ’bout that,’’ hesaid. “‘ Three 
year I work an’ have hard times. Before, I don’t 
remember no more.”’ 

“He was better when he was crazy,” agreed 
the seamen. It was as though the gayety, the 
spring of gladness, within the little man had 
been dried up; there was left only the incom- 
petent and despised Dago. He faced the routine 
of his toil now with no smile of preoccupation 
for a sweeter vision; he shuffled about decks 
with the dreariness of a man in prison. 

Only to Dan he spoke more freely. It was 
while the watch was washing down decks in the 
morning. The two men were working side by 
side, plying their brooms along the wet planks, 
while about them the dawn broadened toward 
the tropic day. 

“Tam no more mad,” said the Dago. ‘‘ Now 
I know Iam not mad. Dat name of de place 
where we go—de men don’t know how to speak 
it, but it is de name of my town, de town I think 
about once so much. Yais; I know! At last, 


after all this time, I come there, but I am not 
glad. I am never glad no more ’bout nothing.’’ 


I AN worked on. He could think of no an- 
swer to make. 

“Only ’bout one thing I am glad,’’ went on 
the Dago. ‘‘’Bout a friend I make on dis ship; 
*bout you, Dan.” 

‘“’Bout me?” grunted Dan awkwardly. 

“’Bout de town, I am no more glad; I know 
now it is more better to be sad an’ poor an’ 
weak dan to be mk ad an’ glad about fancies. 
Yais; I know now. 

“y ou’ll be all right,” said Dan. ‘‘ Cheer up, 
lad, there’s fellers worse off than you!” An in- 
spiration lit up his honest and downright brain 
for amoment. “Why,” he said, “it’s better to 
be you than bea fe ler like Bill that never had 
a fancy in his life. You’ve lost a lot, maybe; 
but you can’t lose a thing you never had.”’ 


The Dago half smiled. ‘‘ Yais,”’ he said. ‘‘ You 


are most wise, Dan. But, Dan! Dan!” 
“Ves, what?” 
bf it had been true, Dan—dat beautiful 


town an’ all my dre am! If it had been true!”’ 

“Shove along wi’ that broom,” advised Dan. 
**The mate’s lookin’.” 

They came abreast of their port about mid- 
day, and Dan, at the wheel, heard the captain 
swear as they stood in through a maze of broken 
water, where coral reefs sprouted like weeds in 
a neglected garden, toward the hills that stood 
low above the horizon. He had been furnished, 
it seemed, with a chart concerning whose trust- 
worthiness he entertained the bitterest doubts, 
but presently they picked up a line of poles 
sticking up above the water like a ruined fence, 
and these seemed to comfort the captain. 

Little by little the hills lifted from the level of 
the water and took on color and variety, till 
from the deck one could make out the swell of 
their contours and distinguish the hues of the 
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wild vegetation that clothed them. The yellow 
of a beach and a snowy gleam of surf showed at 
their feet, and then, dead ahead and still far 
away, they opened, and in the gap there was 
visible the still shining blue of water that ran 
inland and lay quiet under their shelter. 

“Stand by your to’gallant halliards!”? came 
the order. ‘‘Lower away there!” 

The day lapsed while they groped cautiously 
along the channel and across the uncertainties 
of the bar, and it was evening when the old 
Anna Maria, with the night at her heels, 
rounded the palm-tufted point and opened the 
town. The bay lay clear before her; beyond its 
farther shore the embers of the sunset were not 
yet chilled, and astern of her the swift tropic 
night was racing up the sky. The little town 
lay at the waters edge; from the fo’c’sle 
head they could look into it, and see the nar- 
row streets that lay deep between the painted 
houses, and smell the trees in the square that 
overlooked the harbor. There was a music of 
bells in the still air; all the scene breathed that 
joyous languor which only the sun can ripen 
which the windy North never knows. 

**Stand by to anchor!” The captain’s formal 
voice seemed to intone rather than to speak the 
order. 

‘* All clear, sir!” came the mate’s due reply 
from forward. 

With sails hanging in the gear they floated 
slowly across the face of the bay till the town 
lay abreast of them. Dan at the rail had his 
thoughts upon the Dagoand was a little startled 
at a white figure that came from behind and 
stood at his side. It was the Dago in the cher- 
ished suit of white duck which he had guarded 
for so long under his mattress. Dan had seen 
him only in his ragged and decayed working 
clothes, a mildly pathetic and ridiculous figure. 
In his white garments he was seemly; they 
made him slender and significant and unfa- 
miliar. 

*“What’s all this?’ demanded Dan. 


HIS?” he repeated. ‘‘ These clo’se I keep 
clean for my town, Dan—to com’ bac kwith, 
yais! For not be like a mendigo, 7 beggar.” 


“* Well,’ said Dan sourly, “this ain’t your 
town, is it?’ 
““Dan,”’ said the Dago, speaking scarcely 


so like!” His 
he pointed with a 
“De church, yes! an’ de praca; 


above a whisper, “it is so like, 
thin face burned toward it; 
swift forefinger. 
it is all dere!” 
*“Steady,” growled Dan. 
that game again, have you?” 
*Ah,no!” Heshook his ‘he ad, without ceas sing 
to look toward thetown. ‘‘I dream no more.”’ 


“Vou've started 


“Well, don’t doit, then,’’ retorted Dan. 
““I dream no more,” repeated the Dago. 
“But dis—when I dream, I dream it all. Dan, 


you are sure it was dreams, yais? 

**Come away from that rail,” said Dan, and 
took him bythe arm. “‘We’ll be anchorin’ soon 
now. An’ tomorrow there’ll be fellers comin’ off 
in boats to us, sellin’ fruit an’ stuff, an’ they’ll 
never have heard of you. See, Dago? You go 
dreamin’ again an’ that’ll make you feel pretty 
bad.” 

**Den—it was dreams? 

Dan looked at him, strange in his unwonted 
decency of garb, tense for the answer. He 
shook his head. 

**Lad,’’ he said; ‘‘remember what we said 
before. Them tales o’ yours was fine; they’d 
ought to be true; but they was too good for it.”’ 

** Ah!” > breathed the Dago. 

** Vou ain’t strong,’’ went on Dan; “yvouain’t 
good for much; are you, now? It’s only the 
hard, pushin’, shovin’ kind that gets things the 
way they want ’em, Dago. Your kind—don’t! 
They couldn’t keep ’em if they got ’em. It 
hadn’t ought to be like that, maybe; but that’s 
how it is.” 

“Dreams!” sighedtheDago. ‘‘Only dreams!” 
He looked down at his white clothes and sighed 
again. ‘Soon dese will be dirty,” he said sadly. 

The mate’s voice, ordering the hands aloft to 
furl the hanging topsails, broke in upon them, 
and presently they anchored. The roar of the 
chain in the hawse pipe, the plunging splash 
of the anchors, tore the stillness ac ross like 
a fabric; aloft on the yards the men’s voices 
strewed themselves abroad. On the deck, the 
Dago slouched here and there in his white 
clothes dejectedly, cursed for his slowness, 
slacking off or coiling up gear. The sky deep- 
ened above to its night hue of tropic black, and 
the great misty stars stood out upon it. Over 
the side, scarce two hundred fathoms away, the 
town was waking to its evening life; its win- 
dows made narrow paths of light upon the sur- 
face of the water, trembling forth across it to 
the ship like frail, inviting gangways. 


”> 


\ TELL, boys,” spoke a seaman; “‘ with any 
/ kind o’ luck we'll be ashore tomorrow 
evenin’.”’ 

Work was over and the men werelounging at 
the rail, gazing ruminatively over their pipes at 
the lights. 

“Looks sort o’ dead, doesn’t it?” 
another. 

““These Dago towns ain’t as dead as they 
look,” said the first speaker. “I seena loto’ fun 
in worse-lookin’ places than this. When I was in 
the Champneys—a four-masted bark she was 
down at Rio, we— he broke off short. 

“Hark!” he said, his pipe lifted in his fingers, 

“T ¢’n hear somebody singin’. 

They listened together, curious for a voice 
from that unfamiliar shore. In the moments 
that followed they all heard it, a voice that 
sang, a rich and sweet contralto that shed its 
tones forth like a scent, to add itself to the 
scents of earth and leaves that traveled across 
the bay and reached them on their deck. They 
heard it lift itself as on wings to a high exalta- 
tion of melody and fail thence, hushing and 
drooping like a swooping bird down diminishing 
slopes of song. 
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The voice ashore soared again, 
sure and buoyant; the men, bare- a . 
armed, sober-faced, listenedintently. oe 
Dan, who was abreast the foremast, 
sighed and sucked intently at his pipe. Beside 
him, the white-clad Dago seized him bythe arm. 

“Dan! Dan!” he stammered in a strangled 
whisper. “Dan! When I go out in de fishin’ 
boat dat evenin’ a girl was singin’ like dat, an’ I 
stand up in de boat an’ sing back, Dan, it 
was ——” 

“Drop it! 
your mind!”’ 

“No!” cried the Dago aloud. “No, not drop 
it! [am mad, yes! IknowI ammad. Then let 
me be mad!”’ 

“What you goin’ to do?’’ demanded Dan. 
*“No, youdon’t!”’ he cried, as the Dago, lifting 
a hand to the sheer pole, made to climb upon 
the rail as though he would plunge overboard. 

“Stop that noise there,” cried two or three 
men. ‘‘What’sthe matter with yer?” 


Ber the Dago put Dan’s hand aside gently. 
“Not mad like dat!’’ hesaid; and there was 
something in his tone and gesture that loosened 
Dan’s hold, the hold no man on board had 
strength to undo by force. 

“Lad!” whispered Dan. ‘‘Steady now. Get 
a brace on yourself!” 

He saw that the Dago smiled. The white 
figure went up lightly, and stood on the top- 
gallant rail, showing slender and high against 
thenight. Ashore, the golden voice rose again, 
floating in a splendid cadence of music.| 

“Ah!” The Dago took breath like a man 
that gathers strength in a struggle. His arms 
were outstretched before him and his head 
thrown back, as though he pleaded passion- 
ately. His attitude, as he stood on high, made 
him suddenly remote, beyond Dan’s reach. 

“Say, wot the ——” began Bill, withthe snarl 
blunting his voice. He did not finish. The singer 
ashore was high upon a mounting wave of mel- 
ody that swelled gloriously into the dome of the 
night. As though he encountered her there and 
welcomed her, the voice of the Dago took up 
the song. They had not known he could sing; 
his music sprang upon them from an ambush. 
The sonorous words of the song—words that 
sang of themselves like bells in the wind, words 
in an unknown tongue that yet stirred them and 
silenced them—came from him as though he 
cried from his soul aloud. 

Ashore the voice had ceased abruptly. 
D ago finished his song alone. 

“Leave him alone, fellers,’’ commanded Dan, 
as he came down from the rail. ‘‘ You know 
what he is, mad as acoot! Leave him to me.’’ 

He grasped the Dago’s arm, not to be shaken 
off this time, and led him forward to the break 
of the fo’c’sle head. 

“Well, ” he said, “you wanted to be mad and 
you've been it. What’s next, lad?”’ 

The Dago smiled. Dan could feel that he was 
trembling violently, and pushed him gently to a 
seat on the fore hatch. 

“Next?’? The Dago drew a deep breath. “If 
I was not mad, Dan, I know what come next.’’ 

“What?’’ demanded Dan. 

“There would come a boat,” 
softly. “It go ‘clock-clock’ 


” 


said Dan shortly. “Get it out 0’ 


The 


said the Dago 
in the night, yais! 





An’ then people callin’ my name: ‘Felippe, 
Felippe!’ like that. But 

“Well!” 

“That would be ifI wasnot mad. But I don’ 
dream to come like this—no!—to my little 
dream town. I dream I come inthe day, inthe 


mornin’ before the siesta, yais! Sun strong an’ 
great in the sky, an’ the bay blue an’ still, an’ 
all the people in the streets—the people I know, 
my frien’s—yais! An’ they come out to the ship 
in many beats, full of people. But that was the 
dream.” 

“That was a dream,’”’ agreed Dan. ‘‘ Dago, 
this place is goin’ to cure you, but it’s goin’ to 
do it in a way that'll hurt you. There’ll be 
boats tomorrow right enough, full of people, an’ 
they’ll grin at you same as they’ll grin at all of 
us, an’ there won’t be a soul that knows you, 
not a solitary one. An’ tomorrow night you'll 
go ashore with the rest of the crowd, an’ when 
you get there you’ll have to ask your way same 
as we will an’, lad, it'll hurt you like fire! But 
it’ll do you good. It’ll finish them dreams 0’ 
yours for good an’ all.” 


“Vee The Dago was submissive. 
**Tt’ll finish ’em,” said Dan. “It’llbring ‘em 
=F short with around turn. An’ you won’t like 

He brought a plug of tobacco forth from his 
coal t and began with his sheath knife to pare 
a pipe load from it into his cupped hand. sg! | 
done my best for you,” he continued. *‘Now 
it’s your turn, an’ you got to go through it, lad. 
You got to start > He ceased to talk and 
his bent head rose. He stood in the attitude of 
one W ho listens inte sntly. 

“What is it?” said the Dago. 

vy thought I heard ——”’ began Dan. 
ten!’’ he commanded. 

The Dago half rose from his seat on the hatch. 
Together they listened—and heard. It was 
something like the far-off ticking of a great and 
clumsy clock; it was the noise of oars pulled 
urgently. The Dago moved sh: arply, but Dan’s 
hand with the sheath knife in it was lifted to 
hush him. ‘‘ Hark!” breathed Dan. 

There were voices, attenuated and strange, 
that hailed from the unseen boat. “‘Felippe!”’ 
they called. ‘“Felippe! Felippe!’ 

A great cry from the Dago answered them, a 
shout like a sob. ‘‘ Madre de Deos! The dream— 
it istrue. I amnot mad. Dan! Dan, my frien’, 
my good frien’, they come for me!’’ His hand, 
feverish and urgent, clasped the great hand of 
Dan. “They come. I am not mad. My little 
town—it is nodream! It is here!”’ 


‘“‘Lis- 


















































































































































































































—Try Them 


Deviled Ham and Pepper Sandwiches Deviled Ham **Club’”’ Sandwiches 

Cold Fried Chicken Sliced Tomatoes Cold Veal Loaf _ Sliced Cucumbers 

Chocolate Cake Iced Tea Old-fashioned "Hermits" Lemonade 
a Deviled Ham and Sliced Tomato Sandwiches 


Boiled Eggs Sweet Pickles 
Sliced Fresh Pineapple Nut Cake Coffee 














thin slices of tomato (cut with 
sharp knife), and a little 
mayonnaise. (Pineapple: roll 
each slice separately in wax 
paper and put with each a 
little powdered sugar done 
up also in wax paper.) 


“Good Tastes for 
Good Times” 
our new book of famous 
Little Red Devil Recipes 
and Meal Menus will be 
sent Free for the asking. 
15c will bring you also 
an economical can to try. 


How to Prepare 
Chop Spanish pep- 
pers fine and mix with 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
and mayonnaise; spread 
on thin slices of fresh 
white bread. Trim crusts. 
2. Spread Underwood 
Deviled Ham on white 
bread. To each sand- 
wich add a slice of broiled 
bacon, a bit of chopped 
onion, mayonnaise. 
3. Spread Underwood 
DeviledHam onthinslices 
of bread. Close over very 


WM.UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“ Branded With the Devil But Fit for the Gods” 








When writing always 
mention your grocer's 
name, and if possible say 
whether he sells Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. Most 
grocers do. 

Write us for this valu- 


able book today. 

















































































































“Taste the Taste 


Delicious Dishes 
jor Every Meal 








* TALC POWDER 


The real boric powder that everybody 
needs this summer for its soothing, 
absorbing and antiseptic action. 


All talcums are not alike. 
and be safe. 


Use Colgate’s 


Sold evervwhere—or a- dainty trial box sent on 


receipt of 4cin stamps. Mention the perfume desired. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 199 Fulton Street, 


Makers of ¢ 


New Ye ork 


ashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined, 





Monad Violet 

La France Rosi 
Daetylts 
Cashmere Bouque: 
Violet 

Eclat 

Baby Tak 

Tinted 
Unscented 
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in the Ointment 
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up a little. How could I tell that she was going 
to take it so—so seriously, and that ‘Turkey 
would get so interested in such a simple little 
thing, and that Bob would let himself go so? 
Why, he won’t even talk to people any more; 
he says that they agree with him or they don’t, 
and what’s the use arguing in either case?”’ 

Stanchon slapped the table heavily. ‘By 
George! Betty, that’s just what the old gentle- 
man, his father, said to me when I was taking 
care of him back in Connecticut. And Fel- 
lowes’s mother told me that her husband was 
growing so much like his father He 
paused and the last words came slowly, slowly; 
he was lost in thought. ‘‘That’s it!” he said 
contentedly. ‘‘The man must get it from his 
mother, Betty, my girl. It’s the only chance.” 

“His mother? Bob’s mother?” she gasped. 
“For heaven’s sake, do you know Mother 
Fellowes? A little, prim, man-adoring, early 
Victorian 4 

He waved her aside with his cigar. ‘‘ Never 
you mind, madam,”’ he interrupted cheerfully, 
‘‘about the early Victorian. They didn’t read 
Havelock Ellis, but they knew a little some- 
thing about men, my dear. And they knew 
a special lot about Mr. Bob Fellowes’s type; 
they had to.’ 

She pursed her lips. 
can’t 

“Only the woman that spanked him can 
teach him now,” said Doctor Stanchon. 
‘““What was it you said to me, Betty, your- 
self? ‘Any woman will go on her knees to 
make her child brush his teeth’; well, he’s her 
child, isn’t he?” 

“He certainly is,’ she agreed. ‘‘Maybe 
you're right, Dick. Can we get him up there, 
do you think?” 








“But what if Phyllis 





| UT Bob Fellowes had no idea that he’d been 

got ‘‘up there.’”’ He thought his mother 
was worrying about him and the circles that 
somebody had told her were settling under his 
eyes, and that filial duty had sent him back to 
the quiet, square brown house on the quiet 
brown street. 

Nothing was changed. The card tray on the 
little rosewood table in the hall, the Indian 
bowl where he had kept his tennis balls, and his 
mother in her black, soft dress with the white, 
soft cuffs—they were the same; she had never 
changed the arrangement of her hair since he 
went to college. Thank heaven, there would 
be nothing to do in the evening here! Here was 
one woman to whom his ways seemed good. 

He dropped into his father’s big, cushioned 
chair with a woof of content. ‘‘I believe these 
green arms are everlasting,” he sighed; ‘‘do 
they ever change?”’ 

“‘T had the arms re-covered when you were 
married, Rob,’’ said his mother; ‘‘but the 
headrest had to be done oftener; your father 
hated tidies and there was a great deal of oil 
in thi it hair tonic of his.’ 

‘Hair tonic?’’ Bob smiled superior. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to say that my father poured cold 
cream on his hair, mother? Nonsense!” 

I didn’t say cold cream, ’ Mother Fellowes 
ret eon precisely; ‘“‘I said tonic. Certainly 
he did. Of all things I hated a bald man and 
your father knew it, Rob. His hair was that 
soft, fine kind that’s very hard to keep. we 

“Well, at any rate there’ s no oil in mine, 
said Bob, snuggling; “T don’t use it. 

““So I see,” remarked Mother Fellowes; 
‘it’s beginning to go. I shouldn’t think Phyllis 
would like that, Rob.” 

“Oh, Phyllis!’? He scowled faintly. ‘‘ Phyl’s 
idea of a lawyer’s day is that he spends half of 
it at the manicure’s and the third quarter play- 
ing golf. What time he isn’t giving to learning 
new dance steps he can put in at the tailor’s 
after that.” 

Mother Fellowes appeared to consider this 
seriously for a moment. ‘Phyllis is looking so 
well,” she said finally; ‘‘you’d never believe 
she’d had two children.” 

“That seems to be the end and aim of exist- 
ence,” replied Phyllis’s husband shortly as he 
rose; ‘‘to look as if you hadn’t had any chil- 
dren—and to act so,” he added. ‘‘T’ll just wash 
my hands and get ready for dinner.” 

‘“Any time you’re ready, dear. You might 
slip on that old velvet coat of father’s, and 
Katy’ll put yours out to air; you came up in 
the smoker, didn’t you?” 

He sniffed skeptically. 
idea ——”’ he murmured. 
mother, if you’d rather — 


‘“*A woman gets an 
‘But, of course, 
” 


ATER (Bob had a tremendous liking for 

_s whipped cream, and they had some for 
dinner) he smiled quizzically at her. ‘‘ Did Dad 
button this coat, honestly?” 

‘““Indeed he did,”’ she replied briskly. 

“‘Well, well,” he mused. ‘‘I didn’t realize 
I never thought father was thin —” 

‘‘He wasn’t thin at all,” said Mother Fel 
lowes placidly; ‘‘you’re getting fat, Rob. Of 
course,’’ she added as he frowned, “‘ you never 
were a Fellowes in that way, my dear; you 
take after my family. Your brothers, now, are 
more your father’s build, Will especially. Will 
has a fine figure.” 

Bob twisted a little uneasily in the green 
chair. Somehow his mother was not so tactful 
as he remembered her, but how restful it was, 
how free from the telephone calls that punctu- 
ated Phyl’s evenings at home; evening, surely, 
was the man’s release —— 

‘“Rob! Rob! you'll burn yourself!” 

He started guiltily. ‘‘I was working very 
late last night,” he explained, ‘‘and I really 
wasn’t asleep _”’ 

“Then I don’t know what you do when you 
are asleep,” said Mother Fellowes. ‘‘ You’re 
smoking far too much, Rob.” 

‘“‘Why, nonsense, mother, I —— 

‘Nonsense’ is the last word for it, Rob. I 
know the look of a man that smokes too much; 


” 


your Uncle Will was just the same. You're 
answering back just as he used to.’ 

“Answering back. Good heavens, m ther, 
[ didn’t——” 

‘Answering back,” repeated Mother [el- 
lowes firmly. “Irritable! Going to sleep in 
your chair at nine o’clock! And your teeth al] 
yellowed by smoking! It’s very wrong of \ ‘ou, 
Rob, for you have the real Fellowes teet} 

Bob’s lips tightened grimly. Was everyone 
in league against him? “‘T have been brought 
up to believe, mother,” he said stiffly, with the 
precise choosing of his words that always 
frightened Phyllis, ‘‘that I had inherited more 
valuable assets from the Felloweses—habits of 
work, for instance, a certain amount of char- 
acter me 





\. JOTHER FELLOWES was not at all fright- 
i ened. ‘Oh, you can work,” she agreed: 
‘‘we all know the Felloweses can work, Rob, 
But that’s no excuse for spoiling your teeth 
that I can see.”’ 

“Then what you women really want,” he 
flung out, ‘‘is eau de Cologne and waistcoats! 
Shiny nails and hair tonic! Good heaven, to 
think you can’t tell a barber’s assistant from 
aman! Girls and their matinée heroes—yes; 
but for married women—I think it’s sickening!” 

** Well, I don’t know about that, Rob,” said 
Mother Fellowes, considering her knitting 
critically. ‘‘What a woman wants is to have 
a good man and have him look nice too; just 
about what a man wants, you see. There’s not 
so much difference between men and women in 
my opinion,” said Mother Fellowes, holding 
the knitting at arm’ s length and squinting at 
it over her glasses, ‘‘as some people seem to 
think!”” Bob stared at her. “ Certainly not in 
that way,” she added. 

Bob twisted a dead cigar, chewing his lip. 

“Your father used to argue with me,” pur- 
sued Mother Fellowes, ‘‘on that subject. He 
used to say: ‘What eart hly difference does it 
make that I’m bald, so long as I pay my bills?’ 
‘I want you to pay your bills and have a good 
head of hair too,’ I told him.” 

“In other words you want everything!” 

“We want just about what the men want,” 
said Mother Fellowes placidly. And then, 
while he studied her softly lined cheeks in 
silence, ‘‘Why not?” said Mother Fellowes. 

There was a profound stillness in the room. 

“T think P ll go up now, mother,”’ Bob said 
at yr ““T’m really tired ds 

A sudden peal of the old-fashioned door bell 
startled them both. Katy’s voice was heard 
softly in the hall, and after a waiting moment 
a quick, light step swung toward the library. 

‘‘Why, it’s Captain Herrod! Now, this is 
very neighborly of you, captain, as soon as 
my son comes”’; and the real pleasure in his 
mother’s voice was echoed in Bob’s, as the face 
of his old football captain swam up from the 
waves of twenty years of time. 

‘‘ Fellowes, I’m delighted! Just too glad for 
words. Great Cesar, it’s a long time since I’ve 
seen any of you boys!’ He stood, broad- 
shouldered, by the table, his old, excited self, 
tousled hair, quick handclasp, glancing smile 
unchanged. ‘‘Of course this is the greatest 
luck ever. Just the man I want! You'll spare 
him, Mrs. Fellowes? A chance in a hundred 
forme. Oh, yes, I quit the company last year; 
I’ve drilled ’em twelve years now; give the 
young ones a chance. I’m taking it out on 
Boy Scouts now; we’ve got ninety right in 
this town. Bad fire in the high school; closed 
up for a week for repairs. Greatest chance 
for a hike you ever knew! I’m going to start 
off with sixty of ’em tomorrow afternoon; 
route all planned, twelve miles a day to begin 
with, everything planned out for sleeping; got 
my old company’s tents for one night—Wednes- 
day. Heard you were here; ‘Fellowes of 94?’ 
says I; ‘good work!’ For heaven’s sake, say 
you'll come; I’ve got only one man to help me, 
and he’s rather soft himself.” 


L IS gimlet gray eye ran rapidly over Bob’s 

figure; the buttons of the velvet coat were 
still undone. ‘‘Look here, you know, twelve 
miles a day wouldn’t hurt you, old man! We 
want to do some football, too, you know. My, 
but I’m in luck to find you! You’ll let him, 
Mrs. Fellowes?” 

“T think it would do Roba great deal of good,” 
said Mother Fellowes. ‘‘He’s been working 
far too hard, Captain Herrod.”’ 

Bob shot a grateful glance at the loyal 
woman. 

“You won’t mind sticking to three pipes a 
day? They’ve cut off tobacco entirely, you 
know, and it doesn’t seem just the fair thing; 
[ tell em that at forty a man’s earned his three 
pipes. It’ll keep us on the jump the whole trip, 
you know. But you corporation lawyers can 
stand a little of that and no harm done! i Hey? 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder, Roddy,” said Bob 
“‘Tt’s a new game for me, but I guess I'll train 
in after a little.”’ 

““You?’’ cried the once famous half-back 
‘Train in? Well, I should say! Thank you 
a thousand times; I’m off. ’Night, Mrs. Fel- 
lowes; you're a regular brick of a mother. We 
meet at two-thirty, back of the Methodist 
church, Bob; Ill attend to your kit.” 

The door slammed. Bob turned back to th 
library, but - 

“Tl attend to in lamps, Rob,” said Mothet 
Fellowes; ‘‘and I think I'll make an appoint 
ment with Doctor Fletcher for you tomorrow 
morning? Then it’ll be off your mind. I'l! 
kiss you good night when I come up. Don't 
rattle that banister, my son; it’s shaky.” 

** A—all right, mother,”’ said he meekly. 

Before the dresser he looked long at Phyl 
lis’s picture in her wedding dress, framed upon 
the wall. How pretty she was! 

““Oh, well,” he muttered, looking, ‘‘if it 
makes ’em any happier !”’ 
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only and you are free. Come, Mademoiselle, do 
1ot be depressed.”’ 

lhe girl gazed at him keenly; she seemed to 
measure him swiftly in that glance. Then she 
ict herself go in a burst of superb anger. She 
declared with flashing eyes that if an American 
woman could no longer be safe in Paris, then 
all her countrymen should know it! Monsieur 
Perchot seemed pained, but immovable. Sud- 
denly at the height of her impassioned protest 
she stopped and looked at him through her long 
evclashes like a charming, repentant child. ‘‘Oh, 
Monsieur,” she cried, stretching out her hands 
to him, ‘‘I have a temper that carries me away. 
| know that in your hands I am safe, but oh! 
| don’t want to go to the Palais de Justice at 
this hour of the night with none of my friends 
near me to help me. Monsieur, couldn’t you let 
me wait until morning, until I can get a friend 
to go with me? Oh, Monsieur’’—she came 
nearer and touched his hand timidly, smiling a 
lovely, tremulous smile—‘‘I can’t believe in 
my heart that you really want to make me 
unhappy.” 

But Monsieur Perchot knew his duty. 
“\fa’m’selle,” he said soothingly, ‘“‘I regret 
exceedingly that I cannot do as you wish, but 
it is not in my power to choose. I am afraid 
that I must take you along with these other 
persons. But I assure you I will do all in my 
power to shorten the affair for you.’ 

The smile died from her face and she turned 
away abruptly. “Very well,” she said in a 
white voice. ‘‘Will you please leave my room 
and give me an opportunity to dress?” 

Monsieur made a quick examination of the 
windows, ran his practiced hand through the 
drawers of the dressing table and locked Mary’s 
trunk, pocketing the key. Then he motioned 
Haldeman, Mary and the other man out into the 
corridor and drew the door to, leaving it open, 
however, a few inches. He himself took up his 
stand just outside the door, and the others 
huddled in the darkness, waiting. They could 
hear the opening and closing of a bureau drawer, 
the quick footsteps of the girl as she moved 
about making her toilet. 


} ALDEMAN’S mind was fairly sizzling with 

bewildered speculation. Who was this girl 
in Mary’s room, what was Mary wanted for, 
and what would happen next? As he stood there 
cudgeling his brain he felt fingers creeping out 
to his. His hand lost no time in meeting them 
halfway, and in the darkness closed firmly over 
Mary’s hand. Well, whatever happened he was 
going to stick by Mary! 

They had stood thus for about five minutes 
when suddenly, at some sound in Mary’s room, 
Monsieur Perchot stiffened to a listening atti- 
tude, then struck the door open and leaped 
into the room. His voice rang out in a sharp 
command, on the heels of which two pistol shots 
crashed through the silence of the house. 
Moved by the same instinct, Haldeman and 
the other man dashed into the room. What 
Haldeman expected to see he did not know. 
What he had certainly not expected to find was 
an empty room, or practically an empty room, 
for Monsieur Perchot was leaning halfway out 
of the window—and the lady of the russet 
shoes was gone! 

An hour later Haldeman, sitting on the side of 
acot bedstead in a small room, that would not 
have been taken for a cell except for the barred 
window and the grating in the door, tried to 
figure out how she had doneit. He recalled that 
the side window in Mary’s room was above the 
alley; and as her room, like his, was not a 
front one, it was probable that this window 
came just above the door into the kitchen 
corridor—the door through which he had gained 
an entrance the night before. Over this door 
there was a rather wide dripstone, jutting out 
below the window. The thing could just pos- 
sibly be done, with the aid of Mary’s trunk 
strap attached to a nail or window fastening. 
He could see her now, with his mind’s eye, rais- 
ing that window inch by inch, creeping out 
upon the window ledge, steadying herself by 
that precarious strap to the stone above the 
door, turning and leaping into the darkness. 

Whether she had been able to get out of the 
alley before the pistol shots had summoned the 
man who patrolled the front of the house, 


‘The Lady 
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in the Russet Shoes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


Haldeman did not know, for in the confusion 
he and Mary had been hustled down the stairs 
and out to a waiting taxicab. Monsieur Perchot 
himself did not escort them to the Palais de Jus- 
tice, but two of his men sat silent and impassive 
on the opposite seat as Haldeman and Mary 
were driven rapidly out the Rue de Rennes. 

Arrived at the Palais de Justice, there had 
been a few brief questions by a bearded and 
severe official in a skullcap, seated in a large 
room in a little island of light from a shaded 
lamp. And then Haldeman had been led one 
way down a dim corridor and Mary had been 
led the other. 

Sitting there on the edge of his couch he 
thought of how Mary, in charge of a firm-faced 
woman in black, had turned and said ‘‘Good 
night!” to him under her breath, with a wan 
little attempt at a smile. He swallowed hard, 
and softly swore one of his infrequent oaths. 
Then he took a notebook from his pocket, and, 
tearing out a sheet, wrote a note to his friend 
at the Embassy: 

Dear Paul: 1 don’t know what’s happened to 
me, but I’m under lock and key at the Palais de 
Justice. And so is the young lady I spoke to you 
about today. We were both arrested about nine- 
thirty this evening at the Hétel Louis Agassiz. 
Very annoying. Would you mind coming over in 
the morning to find out what they’re up to? And, 
for heaven’s sake, come early, before the American 
correspondents get hold of it. 


Then he took off his coat and composed him- 
self on the couch with the intention of getting 
some sleep. But the instant he lay down a long 
procession of pictures began to come out of the 
dark. Each of them had a central figure— Mary 
making cocoa; Mary with her elbows on the 
kitchen table; Mary with her brown braids 
spread over the pillow; Mary with ecstatic 
gratitude in her eyes, holding his hand in both 
of hers; Mary,turning with a valiant, wistful 
smile to bid him good night; Mary being tried 
for some mysterious crime. 

He turned over on the other side to get away 
from this sad picture, but other pictures pur- 
sued him—not all of the past and not all sad 
by any means. In these pictures Mary was still 
the central figure, but she was no longer alone. 
He was in them himself, a little left of center, 
but always doing something for the happiness 
and well-being of that other figure. He saw 
himself buying two tickets for picturesque parts 
of the world; he saw himself and Mary taking 
lunch in the country; he saw himself and Mary 
at home in a certain little house he had always 
admired as he walked to his lectures; he saw 
himself teaching Mary the French language! 

Then he flopped over on his back and stared 
at the ceiling. Up there he saw a picture of 
a lonely scientist, whose female relatives did not 
understand him, living an arid, prosaic, selfish 
life with ambition for his guiding star and the 
Pre-Cambrian fossils of North America for his 
life companions. ‘‘Heaven help me!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I’m mad as a March hare.”’ 


y2 SREUPON he got up, tore another leaf 
out of his notebook, ran his fingers wildly 
through his hair and wrote: 


Mary: You are the most wonderful girl I have 
ever known. I will not have you going about alone. 
Will you marry me? 


Then he went to the door of his cell and shook 
it until an attendant appeared. This individual 
looked dubious when shown the note, but said 
that doubtless, if the proper authorities would 
permit, the note might be conveyed to the young 
lady sometime during the night. 

“But sometime during the night won’t do. 
I want it taken to her now.”? Haldeman made 
a rustling with a banknote behind the grating. 

The attendant admitted that undoubtedly 
the thing could be managed. At any rate, he 
would put forth prodigious efforts. Then he took 
the note and went away. 

In much less time than Haldeman had dared 
hope for the attendant was back. He had im- 
pressed Haldeman when he first saw him as a 
dour, dyspeptic fellow; but now, as he stood 
there looking through the grating, all at once 
he appeared to Haldeman a being of light, of 
understanding, of sympathy, of perfect human- 
ness. For, scratching his head, he smiled a 





“Well, I should say George was displaying 
her admirers in great shape this afternoon,” he 
said gloomily to himself. ‘It’s a wonder I’m 
not trailing’on behind witha wheelbarrow. But 
| vow 1’G like to know since when her contract 

vith Jefferson has taken them out into the 
country—and in working hours too!” 
Afterward it was all rather a strange memory 
to Georgiana when she recalled it. She had 
flown about to prepare the appetizing early sup- 
per with which she was accustomed to serve her 
mall family, and to which she now added a 
de ‘licacy or two on account of its seeming the 
natural thing to ask Mr. Miles Channing to re- 
main rather than to allow him to go to the small 
village hotel. Then she had cleared her table 
ind left the after-work to the neighbor who was 
to come to the rescue as before. She had 
dressed with hurried fingers for the drive, and 
had gone away with a devoted escort who spared 
no pains to make her feel that he was exceed- 
ingly pleased at the success of his mission. 
There was no place in her memory for some- 
thing she did not see nor would have thought of 
imagining significant if she had seen, it. When 
she left the house Mr. Jefferson was in his room 
searching for a book from which to read aloud 
to his self-assumed charge of the evening. When 
he heard Georgiana’s blithe cry of farewell to 





ee eee 





jack-o’-lantern smile, and said in simple French: 
““Mademoiselle says ‘ Yes,’ Monsieur!” 

Haldeman’s friend Dixon, from the Embassy, 
was evidently stirred to prompt action by 
Haldeman’s note next morning, for it was not 
yet eleven when Haldeman was escorted to one 
of the smaller offices, where his friend rose from 
behind a long table at which he had been writ- 
ing, and greeted him with the sort of grin re- 
served for one’s friends in a humorous fix. 

“Well, old man”—Dixon shook his hand— 
“‘what have you been doing? Emulating the 
moving-picture hero, or what?”’ 

Haldeman disregarded the question and the 
grin. He looked around the room quickly. 
“Where is Miss Horton?” he asked. 

“Don’t worry. She’s been sent for, and 
you’re both free—practically. There’s one 
more paper for me to sign and then we’ll de- 
part, our characters certified and our morals 
above suspicion. Funny thing to happen to a 
sedate, law-abiding professor, wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t know what happened. It may be 
funny or not; I can tell better when I’ve been 
let into the joke.” 


fi door opened and Mary stood framed in 
it. Haldeman sprang across the room and 
their hands met. 

Mary looked a little pale and tired, but there 
was a soft, dark glow in her eyes. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing. Yes, I’m very well, thanks,” she said de- 
murely. ‘‘Are they going to execute us now?” 

Dixon came forward and was introduced. As 
he released Mary’s hand he looked at her gravely. 
““You haven’t a carrier pigeon about you any- 
where, have you?” 

““Mercy, no! Should I have one?” 

“No, that is exactly what you shouldn’t have. 
That is why you were arrested last night.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Dixon, begin at the be- 
ginning,’’ Haldeman exclaimed. 

“The beginning is some weeks back, I imag- 
ine, but I can skip that part. Will you sit here, 
Miss Horton? Have you ever heard of Lola 
Guigliano, Haldeman? I suppose not-—she has 
nothing to do with paleontology. But with her 
talents and her audacity she is going to be quite 
famous in certain circles one of these days. 
Now, here is her part in this episode, as nearly 
as I am able to reconstruct it from what I could 
pry out of the officials: 

‘“A month ago, when the war clouds began to 
get obtrusive over Europe, Lola Guigliano was 
sent to Paris from Vienna with instructions to 
get what information she could. Well, a few 
days ago she evidently got the especial bit of 
information she was after, and then the question 
arose with her how to convey it to the Wilhelm- 
strasse without herself leaving Paris. It would 
seem that the mails should have been safe 
enough for her purposes; but, as it happened, 
a young officer, with whom she had flirted in 
her character of a Viennese milliner, somehow 
had his suspicions aroused, and he set the spe- 
cial department that looks after suspects of her 
sort on her trail. 

“She is talented, as I have said, and she felt 
the first hint of suspicion. A less audacious 
woman would have left Paris while the going 
was good, but Lola was not contented with 
what she had garnered. She cast about in her 
mind for a comparatively safe way to get her 
mail out of Paris, and the carrier-pigeon idea 
occurred to her. There are more than a few 
pigeons in Paris whose home lofts connect with 
the Wilhelmstrasse. The question was not of 
pigeons, but of from where to fly them. And here 
is where the Hétel Louis Agassiz comes in.’ 

“Oh, I begin to see,” interrupted Mary. 

‘The lady in the russet shoes!” 

“‘T don’t know what sort of ‘shoes she wore,”’ 
said Dixon; ‘‘but I do understand, now, her 
taste in hotels. Years ago your Herr Wedde- 
kind, as we all knew, was connected with the 
Service, but old age, a loss of nerve, something 
of the kind, had retired him from the game. 
He had lived peacefully in Paris for years, 
watched over by the police, of course, but pa- 
ternally, so to speak. To him Lola Guigliano 
made her appeal. In fact, I imagine it was 
more in the nature of a command, for the 
Service never quite loses its hold of a man. Of 
course, I have only my imagination to go by now, 
but I believe that what she wanted was simply 








the key to an inconspicuous door of his house 
and the use of his roof-top after dark.” 

“But why should Weddekind have run away 
just because this bold Guigliano wanted the 
key to his house?” Haldeman interposed. 

‘*Plain funk, I suppose. He had no relish for 
what happens to a man convicted of harboring 
a spy. Overnight, so to speak, he decided for 
safety first. Then he got out rapidly.” 

“But he left her the key.” 

“Yes, a key to a rear door that opens on the 
court, and a key to the little door in the wall 
between the hotel and the old house directly 
back of it. In this house Lola got lodgings on 
the ground floor. It was a simple matter then 
to smuggle her pigeons from this room of hers 
across the courtyard into the hotel. The first 
night you saw her, Miss Horton, she was prob- 
ably only reconnoitering. She undoubtedly 
believed the place to be empty.” 

“Ves, that was it,” said Mary. ‘She was 
coming down from the roof when she heard 
me coming up the stairs, and she turned back ina 
hurry. Next evening she got up to the roof while 
we were out, between six and nine. But why 
should she have taken my passport and letters? 
That seems to me an extra risk for nothing.” 

“*Ah, I told you she is clever.”’ Dixon was 
enthusiastic. ‘‘Don’t you see? She looked 
ahead. She saw that there was a chance of her 
encountering someone in her comings and go- 
ings, and in that case another identity, backed 
up by letters and a passport, would be very 
handy. She probably took your passport and 
letters sometime during the day and studied 
them. at her leisure, even to your signature. 
Were you at home all day?” 

“Ves, but I was asleep part of the time, very 
sound asleep.” 

‘Well, she’d take any risk. It was at this 
time, too, that she probably slipped down and 
read the hotel register, to get herself up in every 
detail in the rdle she might have to play.” 

““By Jove! such cleverness almost makes me 
hope she got away,”’ remarked Haldeman. 


I IXON lowered his voice. ‘‘I think she got 

away all right. They don’t say so, but 
there is a peculiar glumness hovering over head- 
quarters this morning. I’minclined to think she 
got out of the alley in the darkness before the 
men on guard below could head her off. She 
probably has a confederate or two in the vicinity, 
who have already got her out of Paris.” 

“She must have heard the first banging at 
the door and come running down,” said Mary. 
‘She knew she was in a trap and my open door 
caught hereye. She found the room was empty 
and from that instant she became Mary Horton. 
What might have happened to me if she had 
succeeded in carrying out the part?” 

“‘She couldn’t have succeeded. They don’t 
take things for granted over here,” said Dixon 
dryly. ‘‘The ruse was only a temporary one, 
but if you had been alone and with no one to 
vouch for you it might have been a very un- 
pleasant affair before you got through with it. 
This is no time for a lady to be traveling alone. 
You are starting for home today, I hope?” 

Before she could answer Haldeman rose and 
took his stand beside Mary’s chair with an air 
that made Dixon stare. ‘We are both going 
home,” he said firmly. ‘‘ You needn’t blush like 
that, Mary. Dixon may as well know it. From 
this time on I am going to see that one American 
travels as she should. Oh, I know what you’re 
thinking, Dixon’’—he looked at his friend with 
the triumphant arrogance of the completely 
happy—‘“‘I may be a professor of paleontology 
but it doesn’t follow that I can’t come up to 
date when there is sufficient provocation.” 

“Oh—well, then, come out with me and 
we'll have breakfast.” 

“But my things at the hotel!” 
Mary, her mind working femininely. 

“Don’t bother about your things,” returned 
Dixon. ‘‘The police have attended to all that. 
They’ve moved your bags and baggage to the 
Hotel Henri Quatre. From this time until you 
sail you will be properly supervised. There are 
seals on every door of the old Louis Agassiz.” 

““Well, it doesn’t matter to me,” said Halde- 
man; ‘‘the place has served its purpose, hasn’t 
it, Mary?” 

And Mary nodded, blushing again. 


exclaimed 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


her father in the doorway below he left the book- 
case and went with a quick step to the window. 
He watched the car driven by Mr. Channing 
out of sight down the road; then he descended 
to the garden, pipe in hand. Before he returned 
to the house to take his place by the evening 
lamp and begin the reading to the gentle invalid 
stretched on the couch, he had covered many 
furlongs up and down the straggling pathways 
and had consumed much more than his usual 
quota of choice tobacco. And, though all about 
him had been the May twilight at her loveliest, 
through all his marching up and down he had 
never once looked up. 

Miles away, and ever more miles away, 
Georgiana had flown like the wind in the swift 
car under its skillfully guiding hand. The drive 
was a blurred impression of rosy twilight suc- 
ceeded by dusky night, of the long reach of the 
powerful headlights like a golden ribbon down 
the road ahead, of the odors of the apple blos- 
soms—somehow a different and more seductive 
fragrance than they had been in the sunlit after- 
noon—and always there was the sense of there 
being beside her a presence which disturbed. 
Channing’s low laugh, his vibrant voice in her 
ear, the things he said, half serious, half earnest, 
always full of an only slightly veiled intent— 
the girl who had spent so many evenings of her 


life in hard study or harder housewifery could 
do no less than yield herself for the hour to the 
pulse-quickening charm of it and forget every- 
thing else. 

And when Channing, suddenly slowing down 
his car a few miles out of the city, began a rapid 
speech on a subject so unexpected that it fairly 
took his hearer’s breath away, she was sure 
indeed that she must be dreaming. 

“Tt’s not fair of me to tell you, but I’ve sim- 
ply got to get in the first word. You must pre 
tend you haven’t heard it, but if there’s any 
persuading to be done I want my share, and 
want it first. Your cousins are going to invite 
you to sail with them next week for a summer 
in England after a fortnight in Paris—Paris in 
June! You don’t know what that means; you 

can’t even imagine it. I can; I knowit; don’t I 
know it!” ’ He laughed softly. Then "he con- 
tinued: ‘‘Since they’re to be away and won’t 
need her they’ll send down their housekeeper— 
she is the most competent person in the 
world—to stay with your father and make him 
absolutely comfortable, so you don’t have to 
hesitate on that score.” 

“Tt’s perfectly wonderful, but’””— Georgiana 
was staring at him through the dark—‘“‘ but— 
oh, I couldn’t, Mr. Channing! how could I? 
Father is so feeble; something might happen.” 


‘Not in summer. Things don’t happen to 
elderly people in summer. It’s in winter— 
pneumonia and things like that. And don’t you 
know he’d be delighted to have you go? He 
wouldn’t let you miss such a chance; I know 
him already well enough for that.” 

‘But, you see, I’m engaged to work for Mr. 
Jeffe rson —— 

‘Well, he’ll be all right; he’s a traveled man 
himself; anybody can see that. He wouldn’t 
stand in the way of your good, not for a mo- 
ment; of course he wouldn’t. He’d urge you to 
go. Why, there’s nothing else for you to do. 
Think of the ——- summer we'll have—glo- 
rious! Why, I— 

“What do mean? I don’t understand.” 
Georgiana felt her cheeks grow scarlet in the 
darkness. 

“Mean? What could I mean? Why, I’m 
going, too, of course. Sailing when you do. 
Invited to spend a month in Devon with the 
Croftons—and you.’ His voice sank lower. 
“And that fortnight in Paris—oh, I'll be in 
Paris, too, no doubt of that! I'll show you 
what Paris is like on a June evening. Do you 
think I’d want to send you out of this country 
if I weren’t going too? Not I—Georgiana!”’ 
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Prize Picnic Luncheons 
—Try Them 


1 Deviled Ham and Pepper Sandwiches 2 Deviled Ham “Club” Sandwiches 


Cold Fried Chicken Sliced Tomatoes Cold Veal Loaf — Sliced Cucumbers 
Chocolate Cake Iced Tea Old-fashioned "Hermits" 


3 Deviled Ham and Sliced Tomato Sandwiches 







Lemonade 


Boiled Eggs Sweet Pickles 


Sliced Fresh Pineapple Nut Cake Coffee 















thin slices of tomato (cut with 


sharp knife), and a little “Good Tastes for 


Good Times” 


our new book of famous 
Little Red Devil Recipes 
and Meal Menus will be 
sent Free for the asking. 
15c will bring you also 
an economical can to try. 


How to Prepare 

1. Chop Spanish pep- 
pers fine and mix with 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
and mayonnaise; spread 
on thin slices of fresh 
white bread. Trim crusts. 

2. Spread Underwood 
Deviled Ham on white 
bread. To each sand- 
wich add a slice of broiled 
bacon, a bit of chopped 
onion, mayonnaise. 


mayonnaise. (Pineapple: roll 
each slice separately in wax 
paper and put with each a 
little powdered sugar done 
up also in wax paper.) 












When writing always 
mention your grocers 
name, and if possible say 
whether he sells Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. Most 




























































3. Spread Underwood grocers do. 
Deviled Ham on thin slices Write us for this valu- 
of bread. Close over very — able book today. 





WM. UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


‘* Branded With the Devil But Fit for the Gods” 











“Taste the Taste 


Delicious Dishes 
fo Every xed 











* TALC POWDER 


The real boric powder that everybody 
needs this summer for its soothing, 
absorbing and antiseptic action. 

All talcums are not alike. Use Colgate’s 
and be safe. 


dainty trial box sent on 
Mention the perfume desired. 


Sold everywhere ra 


receipt of 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


ng, refined. 


Dept. H 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap —luxurious, last 


Monad Violet 

La France Rose 
Daetylis 
Cashmere Bouquei 
Violet 

Eclat 











Baby Tak 
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upa little. How could I tell that she was going 
to take it so—so seriously, and that ‘Turkey’ 
would get so interested in such a simple little 
thing, and that Bob would let himself go so? 
Why, he won’t even talk to people any more; 
he says that they agree with him or they don’ t; 
and what’s the use arguing in either case?”’ 

Stanchon slapped the table heavily. ‘‘ By 
George! Betty, that’s just what the old gentle- 
man, his father, said to me when I was taking 
care of him back in Connecticut. And Fel- 
lowes’s mother told me that her husband was 
growing so much like his fathe je 
paused and the last words came slowly, slowly; 
he was lost in thought. ‘‘That’s it!” he said 
contentedly. ‘“‘The man must get it from his 
mother, Betty, my girl. It’s the only chance.” 

“His mother? Bob’s mother?”’ she gasped. 
‘‘For heaven’s sake, do you know Mother 
Fellowes? A little, prim, man-adoring, early 
Victorian 4 

He waved her aside with his cigar. “Never 
you mind, madam,” he interrupted cheerfully, 
“about the early Victorian. They didn’t read 
Havelock Ellis, but they knew a little some- 
thing about men, my dear. And they knew 
a special lot about Mr. Bob Fellowes’s type; 
they had to.’ 

She pursed her lips. 

can’t 

“Only the woman that spanked him can 
teach him now,” said Doctor Stanchon. 
“What was it you said to me, Betty, your- 
self? ‘Any woman will go on her knees to 
make her child brush his teeth’; well, he’s her 
child, isn’t he?”’ 

“He certainly is,” she agreed. ‘Maybe 
you're right, Dick. Can we get him up there, 
do you think?” 








“But what if Phyllis 





I UT Bob Fellowes had no idea that he’d been 

got ““up there.” He thought his mother 
was worrying about him and the circles that 
somebody had told her were settling under his 
eyes, and that filial duty had sent him back to 
the quiet, square brown house on the quiet 
brown street. 

Nothing was changed. The card tray on the 
little rosewood table in the hall, the Indian 
bow! where he had kept his tennis balls, and his 
mother in her black, soft dress with the white, 
soft cuffs—they were the same; she had never 
changed the arrangement of her hair since he 
went to college. Thank heaven, there would 
be nothing to do in the evening here! Here was 
one woman to whom his ways seemed good. 

He dropped into his fz ither’s big, cushioned 
chair with a woof of content. “I believe these 
green arms are everlasting,” he sighed; ‘‘do 
they ever change? 

“T had the arms re -covered when you were 
married, Rob,’’ said his mother; ‘‘but the 
headrest had to be done oftener; your father 
hated tidies and there was a great deal of oil 
in thé it hair tonic of his.”’ 

“Hair tonic?’’ Bob smiled superior. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to say that my father poured cold 
cream on his hair, mother? Nonsense!”’ 

“T didn’t say cold cream,” Mother Fellowes 
Pe es precisely; “I said tonic. Certainly 
he did. Of all things I hated a bald man and 
your father knew it, Rob. His hair was that 
soft, fine kind that’s very hard to keep.” 

“Well, at any rate there’s no oil in mine,” 
said Bob, snuggling; ‘“‘I don’t use it.” 

“So I see,’ remarked Mother Fellowes; 
‘it’s beginning to go. I shouldn’t think Phyllis 
would like that, Rob.” 

“Oh, Phyllis!’’ He scowled faintly. ‘Phyl’s 
idea of a lawyer’s day is that he spends half of 
it at the manicure’s and the third quarter play- 
ing golf. What time he isn’t giving to learning 
new dance steps he can put in at the tailor’s 
after that.” 

Mother Fellowes appeared to consider this 
se riously fora moment. ‘‘ Phyllis is looking so 
well,” she said finally; , you'd never believe 
she’d had two children.” 

“That seems to be the end and aim of exist- 
ence,” replied Phyllis’s husband shortly as he 
rose; ‘‘to look as if you hadn’t had any chil- 
dren—and to act so,” he added. ‘‘T’ll just wash 
my hands and get ready for dinner.” 

“Any time you’re ready, dear. You might 
slip on that old velvet coat of father’s, and 

Katy’ll put yours out to: air; you came up in 
the smoker, didn’t you?’ 


He sniffed skeptically. ‘‘A woman gets an 


idea ———_”’ he murmured. ‘But, of course, 
mother, if you’d rather ——”’ 
ATER (Bob had a tremendous liking for 


4 whipped cream, and they had some for 
dinner) he smiled quizzically at her. ‘‘ Did Dad 
button this coat, honestly?” 

“Indeed he did,” she replied briskly. 

“Well, well,” he mused. ‘I didn’t realize 
I never thought father was thin —” 

“He wasn’t thin at all,” said Mother Fel 
lowes placidly; ‘‘you’re getting fat, Rob. Of 
course,’’ she added as he frowned, ‘‘ you never 
were a Fellowes in that way, my dear; you 
take after my family. Your brothers, now, are 
more your father’s build, Will especially. Will 
has a fine figure.”’ 

Bob twisted a little uneasily in the green 
chair. Somehow his mother was not so tactful 
as he remembered her, but how restful it was, 
how free from the telephone calls that punctu- 
ated Phyl’s evenings at home; evening, surely, 
was the man’s release ——— 

“Rob! Rob! you'll burn yourself!” 

He started guiltily. *‘T was working very 
late last night,”’ he explained, ‘‘and I really 
wasn’t asleep - 

“Then I don’t know what you do when you 
are asleep,” said Mother Fellowes. ‘You’re 
smoking far too much, Rob.” 

“Why, nonsense, mother, [ —— 

“¢NTonsense’ is the last word for it, Rob. I 
know the look of a man that smokes too much; 


” 


your Uncle Will was just the same. y, 
answering back just as he used to.”’ 
‘* Answering back. Good heavens, mother 
I didn’ t ‘ 
‘Answering back,’ repeated Mother }'el- 
lowes firmly. “Trritable! Going to slee p in 
your chair at nine o’clock! And your teeth; al] 
yellowed by smoking! It’s very wrong of \ ou, 
Rob, for you have the real Fellowes teeth.’ 
Bob’ s lips tightened grimly. Was everyone 
in league against him? “‘T have been brought 
up to believe, mother,”’ he said stiffly, with the 
precise choosing of his words that always 
frightened Phyllis, “‘that I had inherited more 
valuable assets from the chs geht s of 
work, for instance, a certain amount of char- 
acter 


wre 








OTHER FELLOWES was not at all fright- 
A ened. ‘Oh, you can work,” she agreed; 
‘we all know the Felloweses can work, Rob. 
But that’s no excuse for spoiling your tecth 
that I can see.’’ 

““Then what you women really want,” he 
flung out, ‘‘is eau de Cologne and waistcoats! 
Shiny nails and hair tonic! Good heaven, to 
think you can’t tell a barber’s assistant from 
aman! Girls and their matinée heroes— yes 
but for married women—I think it’s sic kening!’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that, Rob,” said 
Mother Fellowes, considering her knitting 
critically. “‘“W hat a woman wants is to have 
a good man and have him look nice too; just 
about what a man wants, you see. There’s not 
so much difference between men and women in 
my opinion,” said Mother Fellowes, holding 
the knitting at arm ’s length and squinting at 
it over her glasses, ‘‘as some people seem to 
think!” Bob stared at her. ‘‘Certainly not in 
that way,” she added. . 

Bob twisted a dead cigar, chewing his lip. 

““VYour father used to argue with me,’”’ pur- 
sued Mother Fellowes, ‘“‘on that subject. He 
used to say: ‘What earthly difference does it 
make that I’m bald, so long as I pay my bills?’ 

‘I want you to pay your bills and have a good 
head of hair too,’ I told him.” 

“Tn other words you want everything!” 

““We want just about what the men want,” 
said Mother Fellowes placidly. And then, 
while he studied her softly lined cheeks in 
silence, “‘Why not?” said Mother Fellowes. 

There was a profound stillness in the room. 

*T think r ll go up now, mother, ’ Bob said 
at length. ‘‘I’m really tired —— 

A sudden peal of the old- tian door bell 
startled them both. Katy’s voice was heard 
softly in the hall, and after a waiting moment 
a quick, light step swung toward the library. 

‘“Why, it’s Captain Herrod! Now, this is 
very neighborly of you, captain, as soon as 
my son comes”’; and the real pleasure in his 
mother’s voice was echoed in Bob’s, as the face 
of his old football captain swam up from the 
waves of twenty years of time. 

“Fellowes, I’m delighted! Just too glad for 
words. Great Cesar, it’s a long time since I’ve 
seen any of you boys!” He stood, broad- 
shouldered, by the table, his old, excited self, 
tousled hair, quick handclasp, glancing smile 
unchanged. ‘‘Of course this is the greatest 
luck ever. Just the man I want! You'll spare 
him, Mrs. Fellowes? A chance in a hundred 
for me. Oh, yes, I quit the company last year; 
l’ve drilled ’em twelve years now; give the 
young ones a chance. I’m taking it out on 
Boy Scouts now; we’ve got ninety right in 
this town. Bad fire in the high school; closed 
up for a week for repairs. Greatest chance 
for a hike you ever knew! I’m going to start 
off with sixty of ’em tomorrow afternoon; 
route all planned, twelve miles a day to begin 
with, everything planned out for sleeping; got 
my old company’s tents for one night—Wednes- 
day. Heard you were here; ‘Fellowes of 94?’ 
says I; ‘good work!’ For heaven’s sake, say 
you'll come; I’ve got only one man to help me, 
and he’s rather soft himself.” 


L IS gimlet gray eye ran rapidly over Bob’s 

figure; the buttons of the velvet coat were 
still undone. ‘‘Look here, you know, twelve 
miles a day wouldn’t hurt you, old man! We 
want to do some football, too, you know. My, 
but I’m in luck to find you! You'll let him, 
Mrs. Fellowes?” 

“T think it would do Roba great deal of good,” 
said Mother Fellowes. ‘‘He’s been working 
far too hard, Captain Herrod.” 

Bob shot a grateful glance 
woman. 

“You won’t mind sticking to three pipes a 
day? They’ve cut off tobacco entirely, you 
know, and it doesn’t seem just the fair thing; 
I tell ’em that at forty a man’s earned his three 
pipes. It'll keep us on the jump the whole trip, 
you know. But you corporation lawyers can 
stand a little of that and no harm done! Hey 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder, Roddy,” said Bob 
‘It’s a new game for me, but I guess I’ll train 
in after a little.” 

““You?”’ cried the 


at the loyal 


once famous half-back 
“Train in? Well, I should say! Thank you 
a thousand times; I’m off. Night, Mrs. Fel 
lowes; you’re a regular brick of a mother. W< 
meet at two-thirty, back of the Methodist 
church, Bob; I'll attend to your kit.” 

The door slammed. Bob turned back to th« 
library, but —— 

“T’ll attend to ie li imps, Rob,”’ said Mothet 
Fellowes; ‘‘and I think I’ll make an appoint 
ment with Doctor Fletcher for you tomorrow 
morning? Then it’ll be off your mind. I'l! 
kiss you good night when I come up. Don’t 
rattle that banister, my son; it’s shaky.” 

*« A—all right, mother,” said he meekly. 

Before the dresser he looked long at Phyl 
lis’s picture in her wedding dress, framed upon 
the wall. How pretty she was! 

“Oh, well,” he muttered, looking, “‘if it 
makes ’em any happier!” 
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only and you are free. 
not be depressed.” 

rhe girl gazed at him keenly; she seemed to 
measure him swiftly in that glance. Then she 
let herself go in a burst of superb anger. She 
declared with flashing eyes that if an American 
woman could no longer be safe in Paris, then 
all her countrymen should know it! Monsieur 
Perchot seemed pained, but immovable. Sud- 
dl nly at the height of her impassioned protest 
she stopped and looked at him through her long 
eyclé ashes like acharming, repentant child. ‘‘Oh, 
Monsieur,” she cried, stretching out her hands 
to him, ‘I have a temper that carries me away. 
| know that in your hands I am safe, but oh! 
] don’t want to go to the Palais de Justice at 
this hour of the night with none of my friends 
near me to helpme. Monsieur, couldn’t you let 
me wait until morning, until I can get a friend 
to go with me? Oh, Monsieur’”’—she came 
nearer and touched his hand timidly, smiling a 
lovely, tremulous smile—‘“‘I can’t believe in 
my heart that you really want to make me 
unhappy.” 

But Monsieur Perchot knew his duty. 
‘“Ma’m’selle,” he said soothingly, “‘I regret 
exceedingly that I cannot do as you wish, but 
it is not in my power to choose. I am afraid 
that I must take you along with these other 
persons. But I assure you I will do all in my 
power to shorten the affair for you.’ 

The smile died from her face and she turned 
away abruptly. ‘Very well,” she said in a 
white voice. ‘‘ Will you please leave my room 
and give me an opportunity to dress?” 

Monsieur made a quick examination of the 
windows, ran his practiced hand through the 
drawers of the dressing table and locked Mary’s 
trunk, pocketing the key. Then he motioned 
Haldeman, Mary and the other man out into the 
corridor and drew the door to, leaving it open, 
however, a few inches. He himself took up his 
stand just outside the door, and the others 
huddled in the darkness, waiting. They could 
hear the opening and closing of a bureau drawer, 
the quick footsteps of the girl as she moved 
about making her toilet. 


Come, Mademoiselle, do 


L ALDEMAN’S mind was fairly sizzling with 

bewildered speculation. Who was this girl 
in Mary’s room, what was Mary wanted for, 
and what would happen next? As he stood there 
cudgeling his brain he felt fingers creeping out 
to his. His hand lost no time in meeting them 
halfway, and in the darkness closed firmly over 
Mary’s hand. Well, whatever happened he was 
going to stick by Mary! 

They had stood thus for about five minutes 
when suddenly, at some sound in Mary’s room, 
Monsieur Perchot stiffened to a listening atti 
tude, then struck the door open and leaped 
into the room. His voice rang out in a sharp 
command, on the heels of which two pistol shots 
crashed through the silence of the house. 
Moved by the same instinct, Haldeman and 
the other man dashed into the room. What 
Haldeman expected to see he did not know. 
What he had certainly not expected to find was 
an empty room, or practically an empty room, 
for Monsieur Perchot was leaning halfway out 
of the window—and the lady of the russet 
shoes was gone! 

An hour later Haldeman, sitting on the side of 
a cot bedstead in a small room, that would not 
have been taken for a cell except for the barred 
window and the grating in the door, tried to 
figure out how she had doneit. He recalled that 
the side window in Mary’s room was above the 
alley; and as her room, like his, was not a 
front one, it was probable that this window 
came just above the door into the kitchen 
corridor—the door through which he had gained 
an entrance the night before. Over this door 
there was a rather wide dripstone, jutting out 
below the window. The thing could just pos- 
sibly be done, with the aid of Mary’s trunk 
strap attached to a nail or window fastening. 
He could see her now, with his mind’s eye, rais- 
ing that window inch by inch, creeping out 
upon the window ledge, steadying herself by 
that precarious strap to the stone above the 
door, turning and leaping into the darkness. 

Whether she had been able to get out of the 
alley before the pistol shots had summoned the 
man who patrolled the front of the house, 





‘Well, I should say George was displaying 
her ie log in great shape this afternoon,”’ he 
said gloomily to himself. ‘It’s a wonder I’m 
not trailing’on behind with a wheelbarrow. But 
! vow I’d tike to know since when her contract 
with Jefferson has taken them out into the 
country—and in working hours too!” 
Afterward it was all rather a strange memory 
to Georgiana when she recalled it. She had 
flown about to prepare the appetizing early sup 
per with which she was accustomed to serve her 
small family, and to which she now added a 
delicacy or two on account of its seeming the 
natural thing to ask Mr. Miles Channing to re- 
main rather than to allow him to go to the small 
village hotel. Then she had cleared her table 
and left the after-work to the neighbor who was 
to come to the rescue as before. She had 
lressed with hurried fingers for the drive, and 
had gone away with a devoted escort who spared 
no pains to make her feel that he was exceed- 
ingly pleased at the success of his mission. 
There was no place in her memory for some- 
thing she did not see nor would have thought of 
imagining significant if she had seen it. When 
she left the house Mr. Jefferson was in his room 
searching for a book from which to read aloud 
to his self-assumed charge of the evening. When 
he heard Georgiana’s blithe cry of farewell to 


Shoes 
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Haldeman did not know, for in the confusion 
he and Mary had been hustled down the stairs 
and out to a waiting taxicab. Monsieur Perchot 
himself did not escort them to the Palais de Jus- 
tice, but two of his men sat silent and impassive 
on the opposite seat as Haldeman and Mary 
were driven rapidly out the Rue de Rennes. 

Arrived at the Palais de Justice, there had 
been a few brief questions by a bearded and 
severe official in a skullcap, seated in a large 
room in a little island of light from a shaded 
lamp. And then Haldeman had been led one 
way down a dim corridor and Mary had been 
led the other. 

Sitting there on the edge of his couch he 
thought of how Mary, in charge of a firm-faced 
woman in black, had turned and said ‘“‘Good 
night!”’ to him under her breath, with a wan 
little attempt at a smile. He swallowed hard, 
and softly swore one of his infrequent oaths. 
Then he took a notebook from his pocket, and, 
tearing out a sheet, wrote a note to his friend 
at the Embassy: 

Dear Paul: I don’t know what’s happened to 
me, but I’m under lock and key at the Palais de 
Justice. And so is the young lady I spoke to you 
about today. We were both arrested about nine- 
thirty this evening at the Hétel Louis Agassiz. 
Very annoying. Would you mind coming over in 
the morning to find out what they’re up to? And, 
for heaven’s sake, come early, before the American 
correspondents get hold of it. 


Then he took off his coat and composed him- 
self on the couch with the intention of getting 
some sleep. But the instant he lay down a long 
procession of pictures began to come out of the 
dark. Each of them had a central figure— Mary 
making cocoa; Mary with her elbows on the 
kitchen table; Mary with her brown braids 
spread over the pillow; Mary with ecstatic 
gratitude in her eyes, holding his hand in both 
of hers; Mary,turning with a valiant, wistful 
smile to bid him good night; Mary being tried 
for some mysterious crime. 

He turned over on the other side to get away 
from this sad picture, but other pictures pur- 
sued him—not all of the past and not all sad 
by any means. In these pictures Mary was still 
the central figure, but she was no longer alone. 
He was in them himself, a little left of center, 
but always doing something for the happiness 
and well-being of that other figure. He saw 
himself buying two tickets for picturesque parts 
of the world; he saw himself and Mary taking 
lunch in the country; he saw himself and Mary 
at home in a certain little house he had always 
admired as he walked to his lectures; he saw 
himself teaching Mary the French language! 

Then he flopped over on his back and stared 
at the ceiling. Up there he saw a picture of 
a lonely scientist, whose female relatives did not 
understand him, living an arid, prosaic, selfish 
life with ambition for his guiding star and the 
Pre-Cambrian fossils of North America for his 
life companions. ‘“‘Heaven help me!”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I’m mad as a March hare. 


yw SREUPON he got up, tore another leaf 
out of his notebook, ran his fingers wildly 
through his hair and wrote: 


Mary: You are the most wonderful girl I have 
ever known. I will not have you going about alone. 
Will you marry me? 


” 


Then he went to the door of his cell and shook 
it until an attendant appeared. This individual 
looked dubious when shown the note, but said 
that doubtless, if the proper authorities would 
permit, the note might be conveyed to the young 
lady sometime during the night. 

“But sometime during the night won’t do. 
I want it taken to her now.”’ Haldeman made 
arustling with a banknote behind the grating. 

The attendant admitted that undoubtedly 
the thing could be managed. At any rate, he 
would put forth prodigious efforts. Then he took 
the note and went away. 

In much less time than Haldeman had dared 
hope for the attendant was back. He had im- 
pressed Haldeman when he first saw him as a 
dour, dyspeptic fellow; but now, as he stood 


there looking through ‘the grating, all at once 
he appeared to Haldeman a being of light, of 
understanding, of sympathy, of perfect human- 
ness. For, 


scratching his head, he smiled a 





tar in tne 


jack-o’-lantern smile, and said in simple F rench: 
““Mademoiselle says ‘Yes,’ Monsieur!” 

Haldeman’s friend Dixon, from the Embassy, 
was evidently stirred to prompt action by 
Haldeman’s note next morning, for it was not 
yet eleven when Haldeman was escorted to one 
of the smaller offices, where his friend rose from 
behind a long table at which he had been writ- 
ing, and greeted him with the sort of grin re- 
served for one’s friends in a humorous fix. 

“Well, old man’’—Dixon shook his hand— 
“‘what have you been doing? Emulating the 
moving-picture hero, or what?” 

Haldeman disregarded the question and the 
grin. He looked around the room quickly. 
“Where is Miss Horton?” he asked. 

“Don’t worry. She’s been sent for, and 
youre both free—practically. There’s one 
more paper for me to sign and then we'll de- 
part, our characters certified and our morals 
above suspicion. Funny thing to happen to a 
sedate, law-abiding professor, wasn’t it?”’ 

“T don’t know what happened. It may be 
funny or not; I can tell better when I’ve been 
let into the joke.” 


ft i-. door opened and Mary stood framed in 
it. Haldeman sprang across the room and 
their hands met. 

Mary looked a little pale and tired, but there 
was a soft, dark glow in her eyes. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing. Yes, I’m very well, thanks,” she said de- 
murely. “Are they going to execute us now?” 

Dixon came forward and was introduced. As 
he released Mary’s hand he looked at her gravely. 
“You haven’t a carrier pigeon about you any- 
where, have you?” 

“Mercy, no! Should I have one?” 

“No, that is exactly what you shouldn’t have. 
That is why you were arrested last night.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Dixon, begin at the be- 
ginning,’”? Haldeman exclaimed. 

“The beginning is some weeks back, I imag- 
ine, but I can skip that part. Will you sit here, 
Miss Horton? Have you ever heard of Lola 
Guigliano, Haldeman? I suppose not—she has 
nothing to do with paleontology. But with her 
talents and her audacity she is going to be quite 
famous in certain circles one of these days. 
Now, here is her part in this episode, as nearly 
as I am able to reconstruct it from what I could 
pry out of the officials: 

“*A month ago, when the war clouds began to 
get obtrusive over Europe, Lola Guigliano was 
sent to Paris from Vienna with instructions to 
get what information she could. Well, a few 
days ago she evidently got the especial bit of 
information she was after, and then the question 
arose with her how to convey it to the Wilhelm- 
strasse without herself leaving Paris. It would 
seem that the mails should have been safe 
enough for her purposes; but, as it happened, 
a young officer, with whom she had flirted in 
her character of a Viennese milliner, somehow 
had his suspicions aroused, and he set the spe- 
cial department that looks after suspects of her 
sort on her trail. 

“She is talented, as I have said, and she felt 
the first hint of suspicion. A less audacious 
woman would have left Paris while the going 
was good, but Lola was not contented with 
what she had garnered. She cast about in her 
mind for a comparatively safe way to get her 
mail out of Paris, and the carrier-pigeon idea 
occurred to her. There are more than a few 
pigeons in Paris whose home lofts connect with 
the Wilhelmstrasse. The question was not of 
pigeons, but of from where to fly them. And here 
is where the Hétel Louis Agassiz comes in.” 

“Oh, I begin to see,” interrupted Mary. 

“ lady in the russet shoes!” 

I don’t know what sort of shoes she wore,” 
said Dixon; ‘‘but I do understand, now, her 
taste in hotels. Years ago your Herr Wedde- 
kind, as we all knew, was connected with the 
Service, but old age, a loss of nerve, something 
of the kind, had retired him from the game. 
He had lived peacefully in Paris for years, 
watched over by the police, of course, but pa- 
ternally, so to speak. To him Lola Guigliano 
made her appeal. In fact, I imagine it was 
more in the nature of a command, for the 
Service never quite loses its hold of a man. Of 
course, I have only my imagination to go by now, 
but I believe that what she wanted was simply 
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her father in the doorway below he left the book- 
case and went with a quick step to the window. 
He watched the car driven by Mr. Channing 
out of sight down the road; then he descended 
to the garden, pipe in hand. Before he returned 
to the house to take his place by the evening 
lamp and begin the reading to the gentle invalid 
stretched on the couch, he had covered many 
furlongs up and down the straggling pathways 
and had consumed much more than his usual 
quota of choice tobacco. And, though all about 
him had been the May twilight at her loveliest, 
through all his marching up and down he had 
never once looked up. 

Miles away, and ever more miles away, 
Georgiana had flown like the wind in the swift 
car under its skillfully guiding hand. The drive 
was a blurred impression of rosy twilight suc- 
ceeded by dusky night, of the long reach of the 
powerful headlights like a golden ribbon down 
the road ahead, of the odors of the apple blos- 
soms—somehow a different and more seductive 
fragrance than they had been in the sunlit after- 
noon—and always there was the sense of there 
being beside her a presence which disturbed. 
Channing’s low laugh, his vibrant voice in her 
ear, the things he said, half serious, half earnest, 
always full of an only slightly veiled intent— 
the girl who had spent so many evenings of her 


life in hard study or harder housewifery could 
do no less than yield herself for the hour to the 
pulse-quickening charm of it and forget every- 
thing else. 

And when Channing, suddenly slowing down 
his car a few miles out of the city, began a rapid 
speech on a subject so unexpected that it fairly 
took his hearer’s breath away, she was sure 
indeed that she must be dreaming. 

““Tt’s not fair of me to tell you, but I’ve sim 
ply got to get in the first word. You must pre 
tend you haven’t heard it, but if there’s any 
persuading to be done I want my share, and 
want it first. Your cousins are going to invite 
you to sail with them next week for a summer 
in England after a fortnight in Paris—Paris in 
June! You don’t know what that means; you 
can’t even imagineit. Ican; I knowit; don’t I 
know it!” He laughed softly. Then he con- 
tinued: ‘‘Since they’re to be away and won’t 
need her they’ll send down their housekeeper— 
she is the most competent person in the 
world—to stay with your father and make him 
absolutely comfortable, so you don’t have to 
hesitate on that score.” 

“It’s perfectly wonderful, but’”?—Georgiana 
was staring at him through the dark—“‘ but 
oh, I couldn’t, Mr. Channing! how could I? 


Father is so feeble; something might happen.” 











the key to an inconspicuous door of his house 
and the use of his roof-top after dark.” 

“*But why should Weddekind have run away 
just because this bold Guigliano wanted the 
key to his house?’’ Haldeman interposed. 

‘*Plain funk, I suppose. He had no relish for 
what happens to a man convicted of harboring 
a spy. Overnight, so to speak, he decided for 
safety first. Then he got out rapidly.” 

“‘But he left her the key.” 

“Ves, a key to a rear door that opens on the 
court, and a key to the little door in the wall 
between the hotel and the old house directly 
back of it. In this house Lola got lodgings on 
the ground floor. It was a simple matter then 
to smuggle her pigeons from this room of hers 
across the courtyard into the hotel. The first 
night you saw her, Miss Horton, she was prob- 
ably only reconnoitering. She undoubtedly 
believed the place to be empty.” 

“Yes, that was it,” said Mary. ‘‘She was 
coming down from the roof when she heard 
me coming up the st airs, and she turned back ina 
hurry. Next evening she got up to the roof while 
we were out, between six and nine. But why 
should she have taken my passport and letters? 
That seems to me an extra risk for nothing.” 

**Ah, I told you she is clever.” Dixon was 
enthusiastic. ‘‘Don’t you see? She looked 
ahead. She saw that there was a chance of her 
encountering someone in her comings and go- 
ings, and in that case another identity, backed 
up by letters and a passport, would be very 
handy. She probably took your passport and 
letters sometime during the day and studied 
them. at her leisure, even to your signature. 
Were you at home all day?” 

“Ves, but I was asleep part of the time, very 
sound asleep.” 

“Well, she’d take any risk. It was at this 
time, too, that she probably slipped down and 
read the hotel register, to get herself up in every 
detail in the réle she might have to play.” 

“By Jove! such cleverness almost makes me 
hope she got away,”’ remarked Haldeman. 


IXON lowered his voice. ‘‘I think she got 

away all right. They don’t say so, but 
there is a peculiar glumness hovering over head- 
quarters this morning. I’m inclined to think she 
got out of the alley in the darkness before the 
men on guard below could head her off. She 
probably has a confederate or two in the vicinity, 
who have already got her out of Paris.” 

‘“‘She must have heard the first banging at 
the door and come running down,” said Mary. 
‘“‘She knew she was in a trap and my open door 
caught hereye. She found the room was empty 
and from that instant she became Mary Horton. 
What might have happened to me if she had 
succeeded in carrying out the part?” 

“‘She couldn’t have succeeded. They don’t 
take things for granted over here,” said Dixon 
dryly. ‘‘The ruse was only a temporary one, 
but if you had been alone and with no one to 
vouch for you it might have been a very un- 
pleasant affair before you got through with it. 
This is no time for a lady to be traveling alone. 
You are starting for home today, I hope?” 

Before she could answer Haldeman rose and 
took his stand beside Mary’s chair with an air 
that made Dixon stare. ‘‘We are both going 
home,” he said firmly. ‘‘ You needn’t blush like 
that, Mary. Dixon may as well knowit. From 
this time on I am going to see that one American 
travels as she should. Oh, I know what you’re 
thinking, Dixon”’—he looked at his friend with 
the triumphant arrogance of the completely 
happy—“‘I may be a professor of paleontology 
but it doesn’t follow that I can’t come up to 
date when there is sufficient provocation.” 

““Oh—well, then, come out with me and 
we'll have breakfast.” 

“But my things at the hotel!” 
Mary, her mind working femininely. 

“Don’t bother about your things,” returned 
Dixon. ‘The police have attended to all that. 
They’ve moved your bags and baggage to the 
H6tel Henri Quatre. From this time until you 
sail you will be properly supervised. There are 
seals on every door of the old Louis Agassiz.” 

‘“‘Well, it doesn’t matter to me,” said Halde- 
man; ‘‘the place has served its purpose, hasn’t 
it, Mary?” 

And Mary nodded, blushing again. 


exclaimed 





“Not in summer. Things don’t happen to 
elderly people in summer. It’s in winter— 
pneumonia and things like that. And don’t you 
know he’d be delighted to have you go? He 
wouldn’t let you miss such a chance; I know 
him already well enough for that.’ 

“But, you see, I’m engaged to work for Mr. 
Je ffe rson 

‘‘Well, he’ll be all right; 
himself; anybody can see that. He wouldn't 
stand in the way of your good, not for a mo- 
ment: of course he wouldn’t. He’d urge you to 
go. Why, there’s nothing else for you to do. 
Think of the ——- summer we’ll have—glo- 
rious! Why, 

“What do ees mean? I don’t understand.” 
Georgiana felt her cheeks grow scarlet in the 
darkness. 

‘““Mean? What could I mean? Why, I’m 
going, too, of course. Sailing when you do. 
Invited to spend a month in Devon with the 
Croftons—and you.” His voice sank lower. 
‘“‘And that fortnight in Paris—oh, I'll be in 
Paris, too, no doubt of that! I'll show you 
what Paris is like on a June evening. Do you 
think I’d want to send you out of this country 
if I weren’t going too? Not I—Georgiana!” 
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You Eat Bread 


Made of part of the wheat. 
Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, and 
four times as porous. For serving 
in milk, imagine how much better 





are these bubbles of whole grain. 
And how much more delicious. 


You Eat Toast 


Because toasting aids digestion. 
But toast gets little toasting. Puffed 
Wheat and Rice, before the grains 
are exploded, are rolled for one hour 
in 550 degrees of heat. 





You Eat Crackers 


Puffed Grains are crisper, flak- 
ier, and they have enticing flavor. 
Again, they are whole grains made 
wholly digestible. Don’t you think 


them better for a bedtime dish in 





milk? Or for wafers in your soups? 


You Eat Nuts 


Puffed Wheat and Rice taste 
like nut-meats toasted. They 
are porous, yet crisp. They are 
better in candy—better as gar- 
nish for ice cream. And better, 
doused with melted butter, for 
hungry children to carry when 


at play. 











Puffed Wheat, 12c Aad th 
Puffed Rice, 15c Viijag- 


Except in Extreme West . 1s¢ 


Think of these as all-day 
foods, not morning foods 
alone. Think of them as tit- 


bits, too. 





Served with sugar and 
cream they are luxuries, or mixed with the morning fruit. 
But they are also confections, to be eaten dry. They are 
wonderful in milk. Between meals or at bedtime there is 


nothing else so fit. 


For these grains are steam exploded. Every food cell 
broken by Prof. Anderson’s process. They do not tax the 


stoniach. Every atom feeds. 


They are ideal foods—the best you'll find—both for good- 
ness and for good. In summertime keep plenty of each on 


hand. Everybody wants them. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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“But suppose she doesn’t want to join a 
club?” 

“Work as an individual, you mean?” echoed 
Miss Addams. “Then let her follow the clews 
which are right in her own home. Her mother 
has maids; a milliner’s apprentice may come 
to the house; she has a seamstress; the natural 
clews that enter into every home. Any one of 
these clews will lead her to the very heart of 
things and the questions outside. I have a girl 
friend who got interested in a shopgirl and 
took her place in the store for two weeks while 
the salesgirl had a much-needed vacation. 
Nobody knew anything about it. There are a 
great many lines in her parents’ home that a 
girl can follow through the people employed 
there that will lead her straight into the prob- 
lems that confront poor families.” 

“And you think every girl should do this?” 

“T do, if only because it will mean so much 
for her own development. It isn’t what we do 
for the unfortunate that helps them half so 
much as it is what they do for us; they broaden 
our vision, they quicken our sympathies, they 
bring latent qualities within us to the surface. 
It is the greatest sort of self-education to help 
others.” 

‘‘And she will be the better wife and mother 
for this work?” 

“Most decidedly; the better she is as an 
individual, the better she is in all her relations: 
wife and mother.” 

“And what definite thing would you advise 
the girl who so works to strive to obtain for her 
working sister?”’ was asked. 


ERE Miss Addams’s eyes lighted up. Here 
she was on her favorite ground. ‘‘ Higher 
wages and shorter hours,’’ came the immedi- 
ate answer. ‘‘ Most of the working girls I know 
are exhausted. They are fearfully tired, and 
they often marry because they are tired and 
sick of it all. And that is wrong from the be- 
ginning. It may be some time before we can 
secure a universal eight-hour law for the work- 
ing girl, but we should have it, except in excep- 
tional occupations. Ten hours makes a very 
long day, and, of course, more than ten hours is 
an outrage and inhuman.” 
“And you believe eight dollars a week 
should be the minimum wage?” 
“Broadly speaking, yes, although I doubt 
if you can fix a flat rate for all industries. But 
a girl can’t live on much less in these days.” 


“Do women as a whole realize this, do you 
think?” ; 

““No,”’ came the ready answer, ‘‘for if ; they 
did we should be farther along in our soly tion 
of the problems connected with the working- 
girl’s hours and wages.” 

‘“Why don’t women realize it more? {s it 
inertia or indifference?” 

“Both, I fear,”’ sadly replied Miss Addams, 
“There are many who do, of course, and we 
should be thankful for those and the lar ge, 
fine effort which they put forth. But, oh!’ 
and here a veil of sadness came over the fine 
face of the woman who has worked so hard and 
so wonderfully successfully for her sex—‘‘so 
many women are so absorbed in their own per- 
sonal affairs that sometimes it hurts!”’ 


ND to see how it does hurt Jane Addams 
would arouse every woman in the land! 
“And the remedy? ”? was quietly asked. 

<u quickening,’ : replied the most efficient 
woman in America; ‘‘a quickening of the mind 
to see the things to be done. The thing that 
makes one so discouraged is to see the working 
girl overworked—I mean, working beyond her 
strength, until she becomes a sort of travesty 
of what she should be in health and vigor and 
strength; and then, on the other hand, to see a 
lot of women going to pieces through sheer 
idleness. Only the other day we wanted a 
certain hall for a public meeting for a much- 
needed discussion, but we couldn’t get it be- 
cause eight hundred women had it engaged for 
a huge whist party!” 

And Miss Addams smiled grimly. . 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t want women’to have a 
good time and play. I like a good time myself 
too much to deny it to others. But 

And the fine face became superbly fine as 
there was reflected upon it the dream of the 
potentiality of thousands of pleasure-loving 
women all joining hands and forces for the 
betterment of their sisters. 

“Within reason, you think?” broke the 
silence. 

“Yes,” replied Jane Addams; ‘‘exactly. 
Within reason.” 

The smile returned to that wonderful face; 
there was a deep sigh of the broken tension, and 
the femininity of this strong and competent 
woman asserted itself: 

“T do love my four o’clock tea. Will you 
have a cup?” 
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of exhaustion against the breast of the only 
mother he had everknown. He was awakened 
by a familiar voice, and, lifting himself on an 
elbow, was rejoiced to see Waffles tugging at 
the end of a chain held by McCue. 

‘Hi, Chief!” he called, scrambling to his feet 
and limping across the tracks. ‘‘Here I am! 
Did ye think I was lost?”’ Waffles in a par- 
oxysm of joy howled at the’ top of his voice. 
“T was late getting back,’ continued Buddy as 
he reached for the leash of his friend. “Me 
feet give out on the way.” 

McCue did not surrender the chain to the 
boy. His face was a shade whiter than usual. 

‘“‘Lemme take him now, Chief,” the boy 
urged. ‘It’s been mighty kind of you to look 
out for the old feller for me.” 

“Ve can’t take him, Buddy,’ ’ the constable 
replied in a low voice. ‘‘Ten o’clock yestiddy 
the Mayor serves me with an order to kill him 
within twenty-four hours because he ain’t got 
no license and a lot of ladies signed a com- 
plaint against him. I wanted to —— 

‘*Kill me dawg!” cried Buddy. ‘‘ Kill Waf- 
fles? Wot’s he done? Did he bite anybody, 
Chief?”’ He fell on his knees and put his arms 
about his friend’s neck. 

‘‘He ain’t done nuthin’,” replied McCue. 
“They ain’t done said a thing agin him ’ceptin’ 
he was a nuisance.” 

A sob broke from Buddy’ 's lips. ‘Ye can’t 
kill him; ye can’t kill him!’ the boy moaned, 
pressing "the cur to his breast. ‘‘ Kill me, Chief, 
won’t ye, please? Killme’steadofhim. Please, 
Chief, don’t you shoot me dawg.” 

It was a job to be done with in a hurry, and 
McCue was sorry that his ragged friend had 
come back. Ina few minutes the station would 
be crowded with people—respectable people— 
and swift commission of this duly ordained 
murder could not be enacted there. The old 
constable dragged the dog from the arms of his 
little master and started down the hard-beaten 
track beside the rails. Waffles struggled in 
vain, calling on Buddy to come along too. 

The boy rubbed the mud made by his tears 
clear of his eyes and started after the constable 
and his dog. His bandaged left foot dragged 
heavily, his sobs broke the quiet of the country 
air, his lips writhed in anguish, his poor rags 
fluttered about him, and his pitiful little soul 
within him was dying with crucifying pains. 


] ECAUSE of the struggles of Waffles, Buddy 
managed to catch up with them. A quar- 

ter mile down the track McCue stopped and 

pulled out a big, old-fashioned silver watch. 

“In twenty-four hours, Buddy,” he said sol- 
emnly. ‘‘They give me the order at ten o’clock 
yestiddy. It’s nine-fifty now.” 

Buddy dropped to the ground, his arms 
about the neck of his dog. ‘‘Don’t kill him, 
don’t kill him, Chief!” he begged. 

‘*He’s only got ten minutes, Buddy.” 

“*T ain’t never had another friend on earth,” 
moaned Buddy. The dog whimpered and 
licked the chin and cheeks of his master. 

‘“Time’s up, Buddy; you’d better go away 


»”» 


now.” The constable dropped his watch into 








his pocket and heaved forth an old-fashioned 
horse pistol. As he did so Waffles yanked 
himself free, but only for a moment, for the big 
foot of McCue came down on the chain. 

“You ain’t going to shoot him chained up,” 
begged Buddy. “He won’t go away from me 
and I can . run with a lame foot. Loosen him, 
won’t you? 

“T don’t mind doing that for ye, son, ” re- 
plied McCue. ‘“‘There ain’t nothing in the 
order about shooting him chained up. It says 
just to shoot and kill him.” 

McCue unleashed the dog, and, with a word 
lifted on a sob, Buddy ordered his friend to 
stand at attention. Not a muscle, sinew or 
hair of the brute moved after the word was 
spoken. But in his brown eyes came a mes- 
sage of affection, fidelity and undying faith to 
the eyes of his master. 

McCue was aiming his great pistol. 

“Sit up!’’? came the command from the 
swollen lips of the boy. Waffles rose to his 
haunches, his forepaws pointed downward 
pathetically. ‘Take aim!” cried Buddy. 
“*Fire!”? As he shouted the last word he fell 
against the side of old Tom, the horse pistol 
roaring to the clear heavens, spitting a tongue 
of fire and a cloud of smoke. 


AFFLES dropped over on his side and lay 
stark and still in the path. 

“By gum!” cried McCue. “I done it with 
one shot. I’m glad of that, Buddy.” He 
slipped his pistol into its holster under his 
coat and turned to the boy, taking his dirty, 
tear-stained face in his shaky hands. ‘Don’t 
blame me, son,” he said in a husky voice. “I 
had to obey orders. You take him and bury 
him. I know how you loved him.’ 

sd Bg | put him away in the woods over 
yonder,” replied Buddy. 

McCue turned and trudged up the path 
beside the rails toward the station, shaking his 
head sadly. 

Buddy lifted his stark friend to a shoulder 
and stole into the underbrush beside the tracks, 
burrowing deeper and deeper until his strength 
gave out. Now, fully screened from all eyes, 
he laid down his precious burden and uttered 
the one magic word: ‘‘ Waffles!”’ 

The corpse stirred. 

“Sit up!” 

The corpse sat up. 

Buddy pointed a finger at him and said 


slowly: “‘Take aim! Fire! 
Ww affles flopped over on his side. 
“Git up! 


The corpse got up again. 

‘*Come over and kiss your boss.”’ 

Waffles needed no further invitation. 

Buddy then cleared a spot in the underbrush 
and with a grateful sigh threw himself on the 
bare ground. 

‘“Now we'll go to sleep,” he said; and his 
dog coiled up close to the empty stomach of his 
master, warming it. ‘‘When we both git up 
we'll start after that circus,” added Buddy 
drowsily. ‘ We’ll—show—them—sumpin — 
eeyah!—won’t we?” 
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“Ton’t know. Time’ll tell. I want your 

letter, and I shall take mine, too, of course,”’ he 
answered briefly, reaching for the letter in her 
hand. 
It was half past five o’clock the next after- 
noon when Robert Carle, duly preceded by 
an annunciatory telegram, arrived at the 
spacious home of his brother Edward. He was 
greeted by joyous shouts from the young people 
and cordial handclasps from their parents. 

“7’m on my way to New York, and thought 
I’d just run around and say ‘How are you?’”’ 
he explained cheerfully. ‘‘Where’s mother? 
She isn’t sick, is she?” 

“Oh, no,” murmured Mrs. Ned quickly, an 
anxious look coming to her face. “‘She’s well, 
though she doesn’t seem very strong. She’s 
upstairs in her room. She doesn’t know you’re 
coming. I didn’t tell her. But we'll go up 
right away.” 

‘T said to tell her,” put in Ned with a smile, 
“so she could be anticipating it; but Marion 
thought not.” 

“Of course I did,” bridled his wife; then 
to her visitor she turned apprehensive eyes. 
“You see, mother’s so excitable and she notices 
things so and asks so many questions that we 
try to keep her very quiet, so as not to disturb 
her. But she hears everything. I’ll warrant 
she heard the girls laugh just now, and that 
we'll meet her in the hall as we go up,” she 
finished despairingly, turning to lead the way 
up the stairs. 


fey - to her prediction, they did, at the top 
of the stairway, come face to face with an 
eager-eyed, alert little old lady, who was ex- 
claiming: ‘‘I heard the children shout so joy- 
ously that I thought something especially good 
must have Oh, Robert, my son!”’ she 
broke off in tremulous rapture. ‘‘ Why, where 
did you come from?” 

Suddenly, even as her son hurried forward, 
a quick change came to her face. All the joy 
fled, leaving only a frightened nervousness. 
Why this was so, her son could not fathom 
until low in his ear, a moment later, he caught 
a hurried: ‘‘Don’t tell me about the football 
and the baseball before them, Robert—not 
before them!”’ 

“Of course not,” he comforted her promptly, 
and rejoiced to see the flush of happiness come 
back to her face. 

It was a lively family party that gathered 
around the table half an hour later. Led by 
“Uncle Bob,’’ jests and stories were tossed 
from mouth to mouth, and nowhere was there 
a more glowing face than the one beneath the 
silvery hair and ruffled lace cap. For a few 
minutes, indeed, Robert Carle quite forgot his 
mission; then suddenly he was reminded of it. 

“Children, children,” he heard his sister-in- 
law’s cautioning voice. ‘‘Not quite so much 
noise, please. You forget; grandma is here, 
you know.” 

“Oh, don’t stop them, Marion, please! I 
like it,” urged grandma fervently. 

But Mrs. Ned only shook her head in smiling 
disbelief, and the young people subsided into 
whispers and subdued giggles. Even Uncle 
Robert, under the reproving eye of his sister- 
in-law, found himself involuntarily lowering 
his voice in spite of his efforts to speak as usual. 
Very soon the meal became a stiff and stilted 
thing of ceremonious sentences and long 
silences, and everybody seemed to give a sigh 
of relief when they arose from the table. 





| JERE again Robert Carle was reminded of 
his mission, for no sooner had they reached 
the living room than he became aware of an 
earnest discussion between his mother and his 
sister-in-law as to the advisability of the 
former’s sitting up and remaining downstairs 
for the evening. In the end, despite his 
mother’s almost tearful pleadings and his own 
vigorous protests, the little old lady was ver- 
itably shooed from the room as if she were a 
fluttery, unruly chicken !oath to enter her coop. 
_ And Robert had nothing to do but to fall 
back impotently and wonder how ever in the 
world he was to open the eyes of these devoted 
laves of ‘“‘grandma’s”? who, by the very en- 
thusiasm of their service, had become her unre- 
lenting masters. He wondered still more as, 
during the evening, he accumulated from their 
conversation increasing evidence of how very 
tender was their care of her, and of how shock- 
ing and amazing to them would be any criti- 
cism on his part of their treatment of her. As 
it happened, however, he found the answer to 
this mental questioning of his suddenly and 
most unexpectedly when the evening was 
early over; and it was Marion who opened 
ne way. 
“IT declare, I actually wish my children were 
abies again,” she had asserted, in answer to a 


to | angoing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 





light remark somebody had made; “then I 
should know something about them. I used to 
know that all of you were here, right with me 
all the time, and there wasn’t a rag doll or a 
picture book that wasn’t just a little better if 
mother showed it or held it. But now—dear me! 
You are almost never home, and if I even 
attempt to hold your ‘rag dolls’ and ‘picture 
books’ now, you grow restive as young colts, 
and usually end by saying with impatient 
sweetness: ‘I know, mother, dear, but you see 
you don’t understand. We don’t do it that 
way any longer!’ And, pray, what is a poor 
mother to do?” 

Everybody laughed—but Robert Carle 
stopped laughing a bit abruptly. His chin had 
come up a little and his face had changed 
color. But his voice, when he spoke, was guard- 
edly impersonal. ‘‘Oh, well, Marion, isn’t that 
the usual fate of mothers? You needn’t think 
you’re the only one. Here’s mother herself up- 
stairs this minute casting longing eyes on the 
fox trot and the tango.” 

““Mother!”’ ‘‘Grandma!” ‘The fox trot!’’ 
“The tango!” ‘‘Robert, what do you mean?”’ 
It was a jumble of horror and amazement. 

But he was expecting it, and his face was 
carefully prepared to meet it. He gave an ap- 
parently shamefaced laugh. ‘Why, nothing 
much. May had a letter, that’s all, in which 
mother asked about them. It was—funny.”’ 
(He winced at the inept word, but plunged on 
without pause, silencing his hurt sensibilities 
with a stern “It’s the only way!’’) ‘‘ Perhaps 
you’d like to see it. May let me take it. Here 
it is. I'll leave it, and I’ll leave one I had too. 
Meanwhile, if you don’t mind, I reckon I’ll go 
up to bed. I’ve got a hard day tomorrow. 
Good night, everybody!” And still with that 
smiling unconcern on his face, he rose and left 
the room. 

To himself, the next morning, Robert Carle 
acknowledged that he rather dreaded to go 
down to breakfast; but he soon found he need 
not have worried. His greetings were cordially 
returned, conversation was pleasant and gen- 
eral, and only once or twice did he fancy he 
saw evidences of a hidden restraint. The little 
mother, eager and smiling, was at the table, 
and he could detect no particular difference in 
the behavior of herself or of anybody else. 
The letters were not mentioned, nor were they 
returned to him upon his departure at nine 
o’clock. 


T WAS something over a week later that 

Robert Carle returned home and went to his 
office. He found there waiting for him an en- 
velope inclosing a letter from his mother, and a 
sheet of paper upon which his sister May had 
scrawled these words: 


Dear ‘‘ Doctor’? Bob: Behold the visible and 
tangible evidence of your “cure.” And now I’m 
dying to know how you did it. May. 


Then, with amazed, but happy eyes, Robert 
Carle read this letter: 


Dear May: Yes, I know my letter this week is a 
little late, but you see I’ve been so very busy. 

First, I’ve had a party—a real party, just for 
me, with folks I used to know. And Helen Harris 
came—ihe Helen Harris, and she sang for us. 
Wasn’t it lovely of her, and wasn’t it lovely of 
Marion to get the party up? Then I’ve been help- 
ing the girls select some new frocks from the love- 
liest samples I ever saw, and Joe has been in twice 
lately to ask me to tell him stories of his father’s 
boyhood. How I did enjoy it, living over those 
old days! 

And—what do you think?—Ned and Marion 
have asked me to write them down—everything I 
can think of about the children, and people we 
used to know, and how we did things, and every- 
thing. They say it will be really valuable when I 
get it done, as it will be, ina way, a little history of 
those times, only nicer than any common history, 
of course, because it will be so personal, you see. 
I shall enjoy doing it, I know. Ned has bought me 
the loveliest book all bound in red leather (the 
kind that smells so good), with pages so smooth 
and white and tempting! I’ve already begun it. 
That’s one of the things that has kept me so busy. 

We had a nice visit from Robert, only not half 
long enough. Dear boy! I wish he would rest 
some. He didn’t look real well to me—sort of 
anxious, you know. By the way, you tell him to 
come again, and that this time I won’t have to go 
to bed so soon. I can stay downstairs to visit 
with him in the evening. They didn’t use to like to 
have me do it, for fear I would take cold. But 
Marion has given me a lovely little wadded silk 
house jacket for me to wear specially downstairs, 
and [I’m as warm as toast in it. So she doesn’t 
worry any more. 

Julia is waiting to take this to the office, so I 
must close now. Tell me all about yourselves and 
the babies when you write. Love to all, 

MOTHER. 

P.S. I forgot to say you needn’t trouble to look 
up about that Ibsen man and the other things I 
asked you. Marion read me her paper, and I’m 
too busy now to bother with those things anyway. 

MOTHER. 








GEORGE FITCH'S 
BOUQUET OF BEAUTIES 


ONCE upon a time George Fitch, of Peoria, Illinois, person- 
ally conducted twenty-four American girls from Peoria to 
Europe and lived to tell the story. The story itself will begin 
in Tue Lapres’ Home Journat for September. Every girl 
who reads it will envy its two dozen heroines and every 
man who reads it will envy George. And all will laugh. 
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Out in the open, as at home, a 
healthy appetite craves the firmness, 
tenderness and delicious flavor of 


STAR Boiled Ham 


Ready to eat. Buy a whole Star Ham—lIt’s 
economical. Avoid the work and discomfort of sum- 


mer cooking by buying food that is ready-cooked. 


‘<The Ham What Am” 





Armours STAR 


Ham and Bacon 





Once you realize the 
difference between 
ordinary lard and the 
best leaf lard, in your 


cake and pastry, you'll "SIMon DURE. 
: URE 
always buy en Pe f 








Armours 
“Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard 


The new edition of “Pastry Wrinkles” 
contains some unusual recipes. 
Write us for your copy—free. 


ARMOUR xe COMPANY 
Chicago 

































































































































































HE above constitutes the 

advice of many American 
modistes who by reason of long 
experience feel justified in rec- 
ommendingModelBrassiéres to 
their patronage. You will find it 
toyourdistinctadvantagetobuy 
and wear Model Brassiéres — 
made in a variety of fasten- 
ings and with special practical 
features which endear them to 
the favor of American women. 
Send for our newest illustrated 
book of Brassiéres, showing more 
than sixty styles, 
priced from 50c 
to $7.50. Model 
Brassiéres are sold 


by thousands of 
dealers. 


Model. 


dyrassiére 


DEPT. L 
200 Fifth Avenue 
: New York City 
a ; Chicago Brooklyn 
Boston San Francisco 
vy Paris 
50¢ 4 
































Beautifies 
at Night! 


Sun, wind and water 
are complexion rob- 
bers. They steal beauty 
from the skin by robbing it of its protecting 
secretions. A skin thus robbed must be re- 
plenished. The unguents of our new product, 
Pompeian Night Cream, replenish the skin. It 
soothes, softens and beautifies while you are 
asleep. Behind it are years of Pompeian 
Massage Cream experience. Pompeian Night 
Cream is not too dry; is not too oily. Justa 
happy medium. Its popularity is already really 
remarkable. So pure, so white, so smooth, so 
fragrant! Try it tonight. 

At the stores, tubes 25c; jars 35c and 75c. 
Trial jar and booklet, ‘‘How to Get Real 
Beauty Sleep,’’ sent for 4c in stamps if you 
also send your dealer’s name to 


| Night 


| Cream 
oo 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
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In the “Get-Acquainted” Box 


When it comes to bacon, there’s | 
everything in a name! If you aren't j 
already introduced to Hormel’s Dairy 
Brand send one dollar for the new big 
package. Prime meat from the pork- 

s ers raised in the dairy section of 
South Minnesota. 2 % Ibs. of cherry- 
red and creamy-fat—rich in that ex- 
clusive Hormel taste—rind removed 
ready for cooking 

For $1.00 Delivered Anywhere in 
U.S. and GuaranteedRight! 

You don’t know bacon until you've - 

tried it. Send $1.00 with name and Geo.A 

j address of your dealer. Pu Ai 

A Co., Dept. A2 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co, 6 (50 yickt A* 


Dept. A2 A Enclosed find $1.00 for 
Austin, @ “Get - Acquainted” pack- 
~~ Minn, oe” age of Dairy Brand sliced bacon 
? Name 
Address. 


Dealer's Name 
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ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS—Perfect fit guaranteed without 






ES : 
Winkley Artificial 
Limb Co., 1350 Wash- 
ington Av. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


eaving home. Noamputationtoodifficult. 30 years’ 
experience. The most comfortable and life-like 
limbs scienceever produced. Largest man- 
ufacturers of artificial limbs in the 
world. Send for il- 
lustrated book and 
endorsements from 
users the world over. 
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HOW CLOTHES 
REALLY CAME TO BE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


man hung his ever-increasing necklace of teeth, 
skulls, beads or amulets, and around his waist 
not only an ornamental fringe, but also his 
simple garment of modesty. 

The major use of wealth among savage 
peoples, and by no means its smallest use 
among civilized nations, is display. The pos- 
sessor of wealth flaunts the fruits of wealth to 
symbolize the power and importance which it 
signifies. So the ornamental fringe at the neck, 
the single garment at the waist, tended to be- 
come more and more heavy and elaborate; and 
still the great men of the tribes longed for some 
greater proofs of their wealth and magnificence. 
Hides, used by the northern peoples as pro- 
tective covering, were unsuited to the tropical 
climate. Only when they discovered the art of 
weaving could the races of aborigines, in their 
warm climate, make any great extension of the 
necklace and the apron. Then the necklace 
grew into a mantle, hung and decorated with 
all the devices of primitive art; and, in the 
course of ages, into a tunic, a jacket, a skirt or 
a waist. 


HAT other major garment, the apron, then 

lengthened itself to the very feet. But here 
the male of the species must call a halt on 
his impulses. A full skirt got in the way of the 
active male. He could not fight nor run nor 
give play to any of those nervous impulses 
which made him the dominant sex while that 
impediment flapped about his ankles. And so, 
when men worked out the first stage of civiliza- 
tion on the warm shores of the Mediterranean, 
when they began to leave conscious and con- 
tinuous records of their customs and progress, 
they reveal themselves in a state of flux and 
compromise between vanity, modesty and 
utility. The affluent of the race—as kings, 
nobles and rich men—wore in their periods of 
ease and dignity long mantles or robes—some- 
times a skirt, dependent from the waist, more 
often a full mantle, hanging from the shoulders 
but falling to the feet. In war, the chase, the 
games, in all their active moments, they 
shortened their garments to fit the occasion. 
Slave men, whose lives were all activity, sel- 
dom or never wore the long garments. They 
became, in the males, brands of aristocracy. 
This general tendency prevailed in all the 
homes of early civilization—Chaldea, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome. 

With women it went very differently. The 
man, when he invented those long, expen- 
sive garments to show his wealth and im- 
portance, bestowed them upon his “woman 
folks,’’ that his glory might be reflected in his 
female dependents. With the early specializa- 
tion of industry woman took up the domestic 
side of life, performing, as her physique fitted 
her to perform, the slighter and more delicate 
tasks. She found a place in the home; custom, 
formed by herself as much as by her mate, set 
about her a barrier of prohibitions and inhibi- 
tions which kept her there. She had no share 
in the active interests of the external world; 
she could wear without especial danger or dis- 
comfort a garment which prevented rapid 
movement. Noemergency of her life demanded 
that she shorten or put aside this fetter of 
cloth. So, as always happens in the matter 
of clothes, humanity made a virtue out of a 
custom. The skirt became the special symbol 
of womanly modesty. 

The custom of the skirt for woman was 
pretty definitely established by the time his- 
tory lifted the curtain on the human drama. 
And, almost alone among the conventionalities 
of woman’s dress, this has gathered intensity 
with the centuries. 


UT of the North came the final impulse 

which molded modern dress into its pres- 
ent form. The men of the winter lands had cut 
their costumes on different lines. The primi- 
tive Frank or Teuton or Celt of Northern 
Europe must needs cover himself in winter or 
freeze. He found that a mantle or a skirt 
which let the icy wind blow about his legs 
offered little real protection. To be warm, a 
garment must cling. So in skins, and later in 
fabrics, he devised trousers. The ‘‘trousered 
barbarian”’ was a joke to the Roman poets; 
but barbarian and trousers alike were to con- 
quer the world. When the Romans pushed 
their conquests into the colder lands they were 
forced to imitate the barbarians. At home 
Cesar’s legionaries wore the short tunic or the 
long, skirted toga. When they wintered in 
Belgium or Northern Gaul they wrapped their 
legs in cloth or skins. When these barbarians 
conquered Rome and all her colonies, they 
stuck; and the more fluid Southerners them- 
selves adopted the custom. Indeed this gar- 
ment solved the problem of vanity and modesty 
versus utility which had dimly perplexed the 
ancient men of the Mediterranean shores. A 
restless male being could go about all his activ- 
ities in a pair of trousers, as he could not in a 
mantle or a skirt; yet a pair of trousers offered 
almost as much opportunity for expressing 
wealth and importance. The civilized world 
over, man took to trousers. 

With women it was another matter. They 
needed, as I said, no ‘‘garment of activity.” 
The skirt had become for Southern women an 
indispensable garment of modesty before the 
barbarian came. While we know very little of 
the matter, it is fair to assume that Northern 
women were already inclined toward skirts. 
When the fusion of customs and races came— 
when Frank mixed with Gaul, Visigoth with 
Iberian, Ostrogoth and Lombard with Latin— 
skirts prevailed with women, as trousers with 
men. Doubtless the nature of the races and 
sexes helps to explain all this. At any rate the 
fusion of customs was complete by the time 
the last vestige of visible power had departed 
from the Roman Empire. Henceforth, among 
the Aryan races which first achieved civiliza- 
tion, trousers were for men, skirts for women. 
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Lucile”’ Says: — 
“I find the Heatherbloom Taffeta 
a most desirable fabric for Pet- 
ticoats. Its beauty and adapt- 
ability are a high compliment to 
the skill of American Weavers.”’ 


Vad Ory | ar 


Miss Petticoat 


Taffeta Petticoats 


in all the latest shades, now on display at 
all good stores. 
F 

material if the waistband carries this label: 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 19, 5 


Is Here 


with that whirly, 
swirly touch of 
beauty, chic and 
color so requisite 
to support her 
new flare-skirt. 


As of yore her 
petticoat is made 
of Heatherbloom 
Taffeta —that 
wondrous mate- 
rial that looks like 
silk, wears better 
and costs much 
less. 


There are many 
new revelations in 


Also with patent tops. 
ully guaranteed for workmanship and 





TRADE MARK 


Heatherbloom Taffeta is also at the lining 
counters. 


35c a yard. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York 


Makers of Hydegrade | Weaves 








That’s How I 
Made 
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VER wondered 
f s4 how other peo- 
ple have good 
clothes, trips, and 
nice furniture when 
they don’t apparently 
have more money than 
you? There is always a 
reason. Inovereight thou- 
sand cases we have. helped. 


We Want to Send a Book 


telling how thousands of home women in a fine, 
quiet way have made enough money year after 
year to buy the luxuries of life as well as the 
necessary things and have money to put in the 
bank for the future. 

We showed them the way to make $100 whenever 
they needed it. We have been in business here 20 
years. If you want to know how to make $100, we 







will mail you this interesting book if you will address 
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“THE INTEREST ON 
OUR MORTGAGE 
DOESN’T BOTHER 
US NOW” 


writes Mrs. W. N. Osbourne of 
Massachusetts. It doesn’t 
‘‘bother’’ Mrs. Osbourne because 
in odd hours she looks after the 
local subscription business of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Satur- 
day Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. 

If youalso have some odd hours 
which you would like to convert 
into money for some special pur- 
pose let us tell you how it may 
be done. 

Box 930, Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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| shiny nose 


| That bugbear of so many —an oily skin 
and shiny nose —has various contributory 
il] causes. Whatever the cause in your case, 
| proper external treatment will relieve your 
| skin of this embarrassing condition. 
i Begin tonight the following Woodbury 
| treatment. You will feel the difference in 
| your skin the first time you use it. 
| With warm water work up a heavy 
| lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 
hands. Apply it to your face and rub it 
| into the pores thoroughly—always with an 
|| upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder 
the better. If possible, rub your face for 
a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


i This treatment will make your skin 
fresher and clearer the first time you 
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use it. Make it a nightly habit and before 
long you will see a marked improve- 
ment —a promise of that lovelier complex- 
ion which the steady use of Woodbury’s 
always brings. 


Woodbury’s Facial -Soap is the work of a skin 
specialist. A 25c cake of it is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of this treatment. Get a cake today. 
It is for sale by dealers everywhere throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Write today for sample— For 4c we will send 
a “week's size’’ cake. For 10c, samples of 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 207 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati,O. In Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 207 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Clever women have known fora long time some- 
thing that business men are just beginning to find 
out. This is that the modern woman’s influence upon 
buying is not limited to groceries and gowns—house- 
hold supplies and the family clothing. She also very 
largely controls the selection of many articles formerly 
bought by the man alone. 


The automobile well illustrates this changed 


condition. 
* * + 


Now that most cars are sure to get you there and 
back without accident, other elements in addition 
to mechanical efhiciency have come to be of great 
importance in choosing an automobile. These are: 


Style, 

Comfort, 
Convenience, and 
Economy. 


In every family, style, comfort, convenience and 
economy are chiefly woman’s responsibilities. Any 
decision that hangs upon these is likely to be her 
decision. 
* * * 

An expert investigator spent a year studying the 
automobile industry. He traveled 43,000 miles, and 
interviewed 800 leaders among manufacturers and 
selling agents. Almost unanimously agents told him, 
‘“Woman is a big factor in the selection of a car.”’ 
He asked each one to estimate the proportion of 
sales in which women were influential. The esti- 
mates ran from 50% to 90%. While these offhand 
expressions of percentages are not to be accepted 
as literally true, they indicate unmistakably that 
woman is very important in car buying. 


Here are some of the things these dealers said: 


““Women are at least 75% in the sale of acar. Can you name 

anything which is a family purchase in which they are not ?”’ 
A NATIONAL SALES AGENT. 

“<If we can get the wife to say, “That is the easiest-riding car 

I ever rode in,’ we have gone a long way to close the sale.”’ 
A MassacHuseTTs DEALER. 


‘*Recently a man said to me, ‘I like your car. I am satisfied 
with it, its cost of upkeep, its power, its looks, its ability to 
stand up, but my wife has decided that we cannot afford to 
ride in a , so | must buy a less expensive car.’”’ 
A CLEVELAND DEALER. 
“In at least 60% of the sales the wife has a good deal to say. 
The daughters count too, of course.”’ 
A CENTRAL ILLINOIS DEALER. 
“If I had my way there would be a great deal of advertising 
in such magazines as The Ladies Home Journal.’ 
A DEALER IN CENTRAL NEw York. 





‘*T suspect it’s the same here as elsewhere—a man thinks he’s 
be] 


boss, but he ain’t. A New Or -eans DEALER. 


& + 


Woman, always sensitive to style impressions, will 
carry in her eye the picture of the car she has seen 
advertised —the lines of body and hood, the general 
style and effect of the whole. 


Woman is keenly alive to social impressions. She 
knows that the car is an indication of the taste of 


The automobile and the woman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM PANY 
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the family. She realizes the desirability of owning 
a car which is well and favorably known to other 
women. 


Woman is insistent upon the comfort of the car— 
easy-riding qualities, good springs and upholstery, 
convenient doors. If she is going to drive—as most 
women are in these days of the self-starter—she wants 
to be assured about ease of operation. 


Economy of upkeep appeals to her natural thrift. 
She wants to know that a car is not going to cost 
much to run. She wants to know about the cost 
of tires and other supplies. 


*¥ %*€ 4 


All of these facts have influenced automobile manu- 
facturers in deciding to seek woman’s favor actively 
through advertising in her own publication. 


The manufacturers naturally turned first to The 


Ladies Home Journal, 


The Journal has always had a particularly strong in- 
fluence upon the women of the nation. Its intimate 
relationship is indicated by its tremendous personal 
correspondence. In the past six months the editors 
have received more than 260,000 letters from its read- 
ers asking advice, suggestions or help on scores of 
vital subjects within and without the home. 


The Journa/ is constantly bringing to its readers the 
newest and most up-to-date ideas. Many of the 
great progressive movements of the day owe their 
greatest impetus to the Jowrva/. It thus attracts as 
its readers the leading women of each community— 
the women who shape thought, whose example is 
soonest followed. 


Men and women high in public affairs—such as 
President Wilson, Queen Elisabeth of Belgium, Mr. 
Taft, and the President of the Federationof Women’s 
Clubs— know of this power and select the Jozsnal 
when they have something to say to the women of 


America. 
* %* % 


The advertising of automobiles in 7%e Ladies Home 
Journal is eloquent testimony to the broadening of 
woman’s influence. 


Woman today is admittedly a powerful factor in 
the purchase, not only of automobiles but also of 
tires, self-starters and other equipment, of the family 
insurance, of building materials, of men’s clothing 
and underwear, and of many other products which 
used to be considered outside her sphere. 


What the manufacturers of automobiles have already 
done, the manufacturers of many of these other 
lines will soon be doing. 


And this will continue to make the pages of the 
Journal more and more interesting and valuable to 
its readers, because paralleling more and more 
closely their actual needs and interests. 
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You will be conscious of these “‘fairy- 
made” qualities every time you use 


Williams’ Talc Powder. 


Its delicacy, its exquisite perfume, like 
that of fresh cut flowers, 
whiteness and velvety softness make 


its fleecy 


its use a satisfaction and delight. 


You can use it at all times freely and 
safely. It makes the baby happy after 
its bath; the father enjoys it after his 
shave; in fact, to every member of the 
family Williams Talc Powder is an 
almost indispensable luxury. 


fone) Williams Talc Powder 


The Williams’ can is fitted with a patented hinged top 
that opens and closes with the snap of a finger and that 
is positively non-leaking. : 
And remember that it 
contains /5 per cent. more 
powder than other stand- 
ard brands sold at the 
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In addition to Violet, 
Williams’ Talc is pre- 
pared in the three follow- 


will be sent for 4 cents 


Powder 











